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PREFACE. 


In writing this volume I have not had the advantage of con- 
sulting the English Foreign Office Records for a later period 
than the end of 1816. A rule not found necessary at Berlin 
and some other foreign capitals still closes to historical inquirers 
the English documents of the last seventy years. Restrictions 
are no doubt necessary in the case of transactions of recent date, 
but the period of seventy years is surely unnecessarily long. 
Public interests could not be prejudiced, nor could individuals be 
even remotely affected, by the freest examination of the papers 
of 1820 or 1830. 

The London documents of 1814 — 1816 are of various degrees 
of interest and imi)ortance. Those relating to the Congress of 
Vienna are somewhat disappointing. Taken all together they 
add less to our knowledge on the one or two points still requiring 
elucidation than the recently-imblished correspondence of Talley- 
rand with Louis XVIIT. The despatches from Italy are on the 
other hand of great value, proving, what I believe was not 
established before, that the Secret Treaty of 1816, whereby 
Austria gained a legal right to prevent any departure from 
absolute Government at Naples, was communicated to the 
British Ministry and received its sanction. This sanction ex- 
plains the obscure and embarrassed language of Castlereagh in 
1820, which in its turn gave rise to the belief in Italy that 
England was more deeply committed to Austria than it actually 
was, and probably occasionSd the forgery of the pretended Treaty 
of July 27, 1813, exposed in vol. i. of this work, p. 538, 2nd 
edit. The papers from France and Spain are also interesting, 
though not establishing any new conclusions. 
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While regretting that I have not been able to use the London 
Archives later than 1815, 1 believe that it is nevertheless pos- 
sible, without recourse to unpublished papers, to write the 
history of the succeeding thirty years with substantial correct- 
ness. There exist in a published form, apart from documents 
printed officially, masses of first-hand material of undoubtedly 
authentic character, such as the great English collection known 
by the somewhat misleading name of Wellington Despatches, 
New Series; or again, the oollection printed as an apix-ndi-x to 
Prokeseh von Osten's History of the Greek Rebellion, or the 
many volumes of Gentz' Correspondence belonging to the 
period about 1820, when Gentz was really at the centre of 
affairs. The Mettemieh papers, interesting as far as they go, 
are a mere selection. The omissions are glaring, and Kcarcely 
accidental. Many minor collections lx*aring on particular events 
might be named, such as those in Guizot’s Memoires. Freipumt 
references will show my obligation to the Oonnan soricB of his- 
torical works constituting the Leipzig Staatcngcschichtc, as 
well as to French authors w^o, like Viel-Castcl, have workwl 
with original sojwc,{s’ (rf ' information before them. There exist 
in English, (literature singularly few works on this pitrtod of 
Continental history. 

A greater pubticity was introduced into political affairs on 
the Continent by the establishment of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in France in'l8l5, and even by the attempts made to 
introduce it in other Stiites. In England we have always had 
freedom of disdussion, but the amount of information made 
public by the executive in recent times has been enormously 
greater than it was at the end of the last century. T'ho only 
documents published at the outbreak of the war of 1708 wore, 
so far as I can ascertain, the well-known letters of ChauvoUn 
and Lord Grenville. During the twenty years’ struggle 
with France next to nothing was known of the diplomatic 
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transactions between England and the Continental Powers. But 
from the time of the Eeform Bill onwards the amount of infor- 
mation given to the public has been constantly increasing, 
and the reader of Parliamentary Papers in our own day is likely 
to complain of diffusiveness rather than of reticence. Neverthe- 
less the perusal of published papei*s can never be quite the same 
thing as an examination of the originals ; and the writer who 
first has access to the English archives after 1816 will have an 
advantage over those who have gone before him. 

The completion of this volume has been delayed by almost 
every circumstance adverse to historical study and production, 
including a severe Parliamentary contest. I trust, however, that 
no trace of partisanship or unrest appears in the work, which I 
have valued for the sake of the mental discipline which it 
demanded. With quieter times the third volume will, I trust, 
advance more rapidly. 


London, Octoher, 1886. 
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OHAPTEE L 

Tho Uostoration of 1814— Norway— Naples— Wostphalia— Spain— Tho Spanish 
Constitution ovorthrown : victory of the clergy — Restoration in France— 
Tho Oharta— Encroachments of the nobles and clergy — Growing hostility 
to the Bourbons — Congress of Vienna— Talloyrand and tho Four Powers— 
Tho Polish question— The Saxon question — ^Theory of Logitimaoy— 
Soorot allianoe against Russia and Prussia — Oomprozmse— The Rhonish 
Provinoos— Napoleon leaves Elba and lands in France — His declarations 
— Napoleon at Gronohle, at LyonS; at Paris— Tho Congress of Vienna unites 
Europe against Franco— Murat’s action in Italy— Tho Acte Additionnel— 
Tho Champ do Mai— Napoleon takes up tho olfensivo — ^Battles of Ligny, 
(Imitro Bras, Waterloo — ^Affairs at Paris — ^Napoleon sent to St, Helena — 
Wellington and Foucho— Arguments on tho proposed cossion of French 
lorritory — ^Treaty of Holy Alliance — Second Treaty of Paris — Conclusion 
of tho work of tho Congress of Vionna— Federation of Germany — Estimate 
of the Congress of Vionna and of tho Treaties of 1816— Tho Slave Trade. 

Of all the events which, in the more recent history of 
mankind, have struck the minds of nations with awe, 
and appeared to reveal in its direct operation a power 
overruling the highest human effort, there is none 
equal in grandeur and terror to the annihilation of 
Napoleon’s army in the invasion of Eussia. It was 
natural that a generation which had seen State after 
State overthrown, and e^h new violation of right 
followed by an apparent consolidation of the con- 
queror’s strength, should view in the catastrophe of 1812 
tho hand of Providence visibly outstretched for tho 
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deliverance of Europe.* Since that time seventy years 
have passed. Perils which then seemed to envelop 
the future of mankind now appear in part illusory; 
sacrifices then counted cheap have proved of heavy cost. 
The history of the two last generations shows that not 
everything was lost to Europe in passing subjection to 
a usurper, nor everything gained by the victory of his 
opponents. It is now not easy to suppress the doubt 
whether the permanent interests of mankind would not 
have been best served by Napoleon’s success in 1812. 
His empire had already attained dimensions that ren- 
dered its ultimate disruption certain: less depended 
upon the postponement or the acceleration of its down- 
fall than on the order of things ready to take its place. 
The victory of Napoleon in 1812 would have been 
followed by the establishment of a Polish kingdom in 
the provinces taken from Eussia. From no generosity 
in the conqueror, from no sympathy on his part with a 
fallen people, but from the necessities of his political 
situation, Poland must have been so organised as to 
render it the bulwark of French supremacy in the East. 
The serf would have been emancipated. The just hatred 
of the peasant to the noble, which made the partition 
of 1772 easy, and has proved fatal to every Polish up- 
rising from that time to the present, would have been 
appeased by an agrarian reform executed with Napoleon’s 
own unrivalled energy and intelligence, and ushered in 
with brighter hopes than have at any time in the 
history of Poland lit the dark shades of peasant-life. 

* As Arndt, Schriftcn, ii, 311, Fiinf odor seclis Wuudor G ottos. 
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The motives which in 1807 had led Napoleon to stay 
his hand, and to content himself with half-measures of 
emancipation in the Duchy of Warsaw,* could have 
had no place after 1813, when Russia remained by his 
side, a mutilated but inexorable enemy, ever on the 
watch to turn to its own advantage the first murmurs 
of popular discontent beyond the border. Political 
independence, the heritage of the Polish noble, might 
have been withheld, but the blessing of landed 
independence would have been bestowed on the 
mass of the Polish people. In the course of some 
years this restored kingdom, though governed by a 
member of the house of Bonaparte, would probably 
have gained sufficient internal strength to survive the 
downfall of Napoleon’s Empire or his own decease. 
England, Austria, and Turkey would have found it no 
impossible task to prevent its absorption by Alexander 
at the re-scttlement of Europe, if indeed the col- 
lapse of Russia had not been followed by the over- 
throw of the Porte, and the establishment of a Greek, 
a Bulgarian, and a Roumanian Kingdom under the 
supremacy of France. By the side of the three abso- 
lute monarchs of Central and Eastern Europe there 
would have remained, upon Napoleon’s downfall, at 
least one people in possession of the tradition of 
liberty : and from the example of Poland, raised from 
the deep but not incurable degradation of its social life, 
the rulers of Russia might have gained courage to 
emancipate the serf, without waiting for the lapse of 
* Borultardi, Gk»sohichto Bnsslaaids, iiL 26. 
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another half-century and the occurrence of a second 
ruinous war. To compare a possible sequence of events 
with the real course of history, to estimate the good 
lost and evil got through events which at the time 
seemed to vindicate the moral governance of the world, 
is no idle exercise of the imagination. It may serve to 
give caution to the judgment : it may guard us against 
an arbitrary and fanciful interpretation of the actual. 
The generation which witnessed the fall of Napoleon is 
not the only one which has seen Providence in the 
fulfilment of its own desire, and in the storm-cloud of 
nature and history has traced with too sanguine gaze 
the sacred lineaments of human equity and love. 

• The Empire of Napoleon had indeed passed away. 
The conquests won by the first soldiers of the Eepublic 
were lost to Prance along with all the latest spoils of 
its Emperor ; but the, restoration which was 
effected in 1814 was no restoration of the 
political order which had existed on the Continent be- 
fore the outbreak of the Eevolutionary War. The Powers 
which had overthrown Napoleon had been partakers, 
each in its own season, in the system of aggrandise- 
ment which had obliterated the old frontiers of Europe. 
Eussia had gained Finland, Bessarabia, and the greater 
part of Poland; Austria had won Venice, Dalmatia, 
and Salzburg ; Prussia had received between the years 
1792 and 1806 an extension of territory in Poland and 
Northern Q-ermany that more than doubled its area. 
It was now no part of the policy of the victorious 
Courts to reinstate the governments which they had 
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themselves dispossessed: the settlement of 1814, in so 
far as it deserved the name of a restoration, was con- 
fined to the territory taken from Napoleon and from 
princes of his house. Here, though the claims of 
Eepublics and Ecclesiastical Princes were forgotten, the 
titles of the old dynasties were freel}’ recognised. In 
France itself, in the Spanish Peninsula, in Holland, 
Westphalia, Piedmont, and Tuscany, the banished 
houses resumed their sovereignty. It cost the Allies 
nothing to restore these countries to their hereditary 
rulers, and it enabled them to describe the work of 
1814 in general terms as the restoration of lawful 
government and national independence. But the 
claims of legitimacy, as well as of national right, 
were, as a matter of fact, only remembered where 
there existed no motive to disregard them ; where they 
conflicted with arrangements of policy, they received 
small consideration. Norway, which formed part of the 
Danish monarchy, had been promised by Alexander 
to Bemadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden, in 1812, in 
return for his support against Napoleon, 
and the bargain had been ratified by the 
Allies. As soon as Napoleon was overthrown, Bema- 
dotte claimed his reward. It was in vain that the 
Norwegians, abandoned by their king, declared them- 
selves independent, and protested against being handed 
over like a flock of sheep by the liberators of Europe. 
The Allies held to their contract ; a British fleet was 
sent to assist Bemadotte in overpowexiug his new 
subjects, and after a brief resistance the Norwegians 
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foimd ttemselTes compelled to submit to their fate 
(April — ^Aug., 1814).* At the other extremity of Europe 
a seeond of Napoleon’s generals still hold his throne 
among the restored legitimate monarchs. Murat, King 
of Naples, had forsaken Napoleon in time to make 
peace and alliance with Austria. Great 

Naples. ^ 

Britain, though entering into a military 
convention, had not been a party to this treaty; 
and it had declared that its own subsequent support 
of Murat would depend upon the condition tliat he 
should honourably exert himself in Italy against 
Napoleon’s forces. This condition Murat had not 
fulfilled. The British Government was, however, but 
gradually supplied with proofs of his treachery ; nor 
was Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, inclined 
to raise new diflficulties at Yienna by pressing the 
claim of Ferdinand of Sicily to his territories on the 
mainland. Talleyrand, on behalf of the restored 
Bourbons of Paris, intended to throw aU his 
strength into a diplomatic attack upon Murat before 
the end of the Congress ; but for the present Murat’s 
chances seemed to be superior to those of his rival. 
Southern Italy thus continued in the hands of a solder 
of fortune, who, unlike Bemadotte, was secretly the 
friend of Napoleon, and ready to support him in any 
attempt to regain his throne. 

The engagement of the Mies towards Bemadotte, 

* Pari. Debates, xxyii. C34, 834. 

t Wellington, Sup. Des., x. 468; Oastloreagli, x. 14i>. Records, Sicily 
vol. 97. The future King Louis Philiijpo was sent by his fathor-iu-law! 
Perdiuand, to England, to intrigue against Murat among the Sovereigns 
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added to the stipulations of the Peace of Paris, left little 
to be decided by the Congress of Vienna beyond the fate 
of Poland, Saxony, and Naples, and the form of poli- 
tical union to be established in Germany. It had been 
agreed that the Congress should assemble within two 
months after the signature of the Peace of Paris : this 
interval, however, proved to be insuflBcient, and the 
autumn had set in before the first diplomatists arrived at 
Vienna, and began the conferences which preceded the 
formal opening of the Congress. In the meantime a 
singular spectacle was offered to Europe by the Courts 
whose restoration was the subject of so much ofiElcial 
thanksgiving. Before King Louis XVIII. returned to 
Paris, the exiled dynasties had regained their thrones 
in Northern Germany and in Spain. The process of re- 
action had begun in Hanover and in Hesse 
as soon as the battle of Leipzig had dis- wostphaiia. 
solved the Kingdom of Westphalia and driven Napo- 
leon across the Ehine. Hanover indeed did not enjoy 
the bodily presence of its Sovereign ; its character was 
oligarchical, and the reaction here was more the affair 
of the privileged classes than of the Government. In 
Hesse a prince returned who was the very embodi- 
ment of divine right, a prince who had sturdily 
fought against Prench demagogues in 1793, and over 
whose stubborn despotic nature the revolutions of a 
vrholo generation and the loss of his own donoinions 
sinoo the battle of Jena had passed without leaving a 

and Mim6toi*s tlion ^siting England. His own carious account of Ms pro- 
ceedings, with the secret sign for tho Prince Eegent, given Mm hy Loan: 
XYIII, who was afraid to write anytMng, is in id., vol. 99. 
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trace. The Elector was seventy years old when, 
at the end of the year 1813, his faithful subjects 
dragged his carriage in triumph into the streets of 
Cassel. On the day after his arrival he gave orders 
that the Hessian soldiery who had been sent on 
furlough after the battle of Jena should present 
themselves, every man in the garrison-town where he 
had stood on the 1st of November, 1806. A few weeks 
later all the reforms of the last seven years were swept 
away together. The Code Napoleon ceased to be the law 
of the land; the old oppressive distinctions of caste, 
with the special courts for the privileged orders, came 
again into force, in defiance of the spirit of the age. 
The feudal burdens of the peasantry were revived, the 
purchasers of State-lands compelled to relinquish the 
land without receiving back any of their purchase-money. 
The decimal coinage was driven out of the country. 
The old system of taxation, with its iniquitous exemp- 
tions, was renewed. All promotions, all grants of rank 
made by Jerome’s Q-ovemment were annulled : every 
officer, every public servant resumed the station which 
he had occupied on the 1st of November, 180G. 
The very pigtails and powder of the common soldier 
under the old regime were revived.* 

The Hessians and their neighbours ill North-Western 
Hermany had from of old been treated with very little 
ceremony by their rulers ; anft if they welcomed back a 

* Wippormaiin, KhtIicssgu, pp. 9 — 13. la Hanover torture was ww 
storod, and occasionally practised till the end of 1818 ; also the punisliiuowt 
of death by breaking on the whod. See Hodgskin, Travels, ii. 51, 09. 
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family which had been accustomed to hire them out at 
so much a head to fight against the Hindoos or hy the 
side of the North American Indians, it only proved 
that they preferred their native taskmasters to Jerome 
Bonaparte and his French crew of revellers and usurers. 
The next scene in the European reaction was a far more 
mournful one. Ferdinand of Spain had no sooner re- 
crossed the Pyrenees in the spring of 1814, than, convinced 
of his power by the transports of popular en- Eestorattmin 
thusiasm that attended his progress through 
Northern Spain, he determined to overthrow the Consti- 
tution of 1812, and to re-establish the absolute monarchy 
which had existed before the war. The courtiers and 
ecclesiastics who gathered round the King dispelled any 
scruples that he might have felt in lifting his hand 
against a settlement accepted by the nation. They re- 
presented to him that the Cortes of 1812 — which, what- 
ever their faults, had been recognised as the legitimate 
Government of Spain by both England and Eussia — 
consisted of a handftd of desperate men, collected from 
the streets of Cadiz, who had taken upon themselves to 
insult the Crown, to rob the Church, and to imperil 
the existence of the Catholic Faith. On the entry of 
the King into Valencia, the cathedral clergy expressed 
the wishes of their order in the address of homage 
which they offered to Ferdinand. “We beg your 
Majesty,” their spokesman concluded, “ to take the 
most vigorous measures for the restoration of the 
Inquisition, and of the ecclesiastical system that existed 
in Spain before your Majesty’s departure.” “ These,” 
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replied ihe King, “ are my own wishes, and I will not 
rest nntd they are foljSUed.” * 

The victory of the clergy was soon declared. On the 
11th of May the King issued a manifesto at Valencia, 
proclaiming the Constitution of 1812 and 
ovraitonm. evcry decree of the Cortes null and void, 
and denouncing the penalties of high treason against 
everyone who should defend the Constitution by act, 
word, or writing. A variety of promises, made only 
to be broken, accompanied this assertion of the rights 
of the Crown. The King pledged himself to summon 
new Cortes, as soon as public order should be restored, 
to submit the expenditure to the control of the nation, 
and to maintain inviolate the security of person and 
property. It was a significant comment upon Fer- 
dinand’s professions of Liberalism that on the very day 
on which the proclamation was issued the censorship 
of the Press was restored. But the King had not 
miscalculated his power over the Spanish people. The 
same storm of ■wild unreasoning loyalty which had 
followed Ferdinand’s re-appearance in Spain followed 
the overthrow of the Constitution. The mass of the 
Spaniards were ignorant of the very meaning of 
political liberty; they adored the King as a savage 
adores his fetish : their passions were at the call of a 
priesthood as brutish and unscrupulous as that which 
in 1798 had excited the Lifezaroni of Naples against 
the Eepubhcaus of Southern Italy. No sooner had 

• Banmgarton, GtoacMoIito Spanions, ii. 30. Wellington, D., sa'i. 27 ; 
S. D., ix. 17. 
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Ferdinand set tlie example by arresting thirty of thr 
most distinguisbed of tbe Liberals, tban tumults broke 
out in every part of the country against Constitutionalist 
magistrates and citizens. Mobs, headed by priests 
bearing the standard of the Inquisition, destroyed the 
tablets erected in honour of the Constitution of 1812, 
and burned Liberal writings in bonfires in the market- 
places. The prisons were filled with men who, but a 
short time before, had been the objects of popular 
adulation. 

"Whatever pledges of allegiance had been ^iven to 
the Constitution of 1812, it was dear that this Con- 
stitution had no real hold on the nation, and that Fer- 
dinand fulfilled the wish of the majority of Spaniards in 
overthrowing it. A wise and energetic sovereign would 
perhaps have allowed himself to use this outburst 
of religious fanaticism for the purpose of substituting 
some better order for the imprudent arrangements 
of 1812. Ferdinand, an ignorant, hypocritical buffoon, 
with no more notion of political justice or ThooiotCTta 
generosity than the beasts of the field, could 
only substitute for the fallen Cortes a government by 
palace-favourites and confessors. It was in vain that 
the representatives of Q-reat Britain urged the King to 
fulfil his constitutional promises, and to liberate the 
persons who had unjustly been thrown into prison.* 
The clergy were masters of Spain and of the King : 
their influence daily outweighed even that of Fer- 
dinand’s own Ministers, when, under the pressure of 
• WolliuKton. S. D., is. 328. 
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financial necessity, the Ministers began to ofier some 
resistance to the exorbitant demands of the priest- 
hood. On the 23rd of May the King signed an 
edict restoring all monasteries throughout Spain, and 
reinstating them in their lands. On the 24th of June 
the clergy were declared exempt from taxation. On the 
21st of July the Church won its crowning triumph in 
the re-establishment of the Inquisition. In the meantime 
the army was left without pay, in some places actually 
without food. The coxmtry was at the mercy of bands 
of guerillas, who, since the disappearance of the enemy, 
had turned into commpn brigands, and preyed upon their 
own countrymen. Commerce was extinct; agriculture 
abandoned ; innumerable villages were lying in ruins ; 
the population was barbarised by the savage warfare 
with which for years' past it had avenged its own suifor- 
ings upon the invader. Of aU the countries of Europe, 
Spain was the one in which the events of the Eevolu- 
tionary epoch seemed to have left an effect most nearly 
approaching to unmixed evil. 

In comparison with the reaction in the Spanish 
Peninsula the reaction in Prance was sober and dig- 
Butotaticmin *“fied. Louis XVIII. was at least a scholar 

• and a man of the world. In the old days, 

among companions whose names were now almost for- 
gotten, he had revelled in Voltaire, and dallied with 
the fashionable Liberalism •of the time. In his exile 
he .had played the king with some dignity ; he was 
even believed to have learnt some political wisdom by 
his six years’ residence in England. If he had not 
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character,* he had at least some tact and some sense of 
humour ; and if not a profound philosopher, he was at 
least an accomplished epicurean. He hated the zealotry 
of his brother, the Count of Artois. He was more 
inclined to quiz the emigrants than to sacrifice any- 
thing on their behalf ; and the whole bent of his mind 
made him but an insincere ally of the priesthood, who 
indeed could hardly expect to enjoy such an orgy in 
France as their brethren were celebrating in Spain. 
The King, however, was unable to impart his own indif- 
ference to the emigrants who returned with him, nor 
had he imagination enough to identify himself, as King 
of France, with the military glories of the nation and 
with the democratic army that had won them. Louis 
held high notions of the royal prerogative : this would 
not in itself have prevented him fronl being a successful 
ruler, if he had been capable of governing in the 
interest of the nation at large. There were few Eepub- 
licans remaining in France ; the centralised institutions 
of the Empire remained in full vigour; and although 
the last months of Napoleon’s rule had excited among 
the educated classes a strong spirit of constitutional 
opposition, an able and patriotic Bourbon accepting his 
new position, and wielding power for the benefit of the 
people and not of a class, might perhaps have exercised 
an authority not much inferior to that possessed by the 
Crown before 1789. But* Louis, though rational, was 
inexperienced and supine. He was ready enough to 

* Ooinparo Iub cringing letter to Pichegru in Manuscrit de Louis 
XYllX., p. 463, with his answer in 1797 to the Yonetian Senate, in Thiers. 
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admit into his Ministry and to retain in administrative 
posts thronghout the country men who had served 
under Napoleon; but when the emigrants and the 
nobles, led by the Count of Artois, pushed themselves 
to the front of the public service, and treated the re- 
storation of the Bourbons as the victory of their own 
order, the King offered but a faint resistance, and 
allowed the narrowest class-interests to discredit a 
monarchy whose own better traditions identified it not 
with an aristocracy but with the State. 

The Constitution promulgated by King Louis 
XVIII. on the 4th of June, 1814, and known as the 
Charta,* was well received by the French 
* nation. Though far less liberal than the 
Constitution accepted by Louis XVI. in 1701, it gave 
to the French a measure of representative government 
to which they had been strangers under Napoleon. It 
created two legislative chambers, the Upper House 
consisting of peers who were nominated by the Crown 
at its pleasure, whether for life-peerages or hereditary 
dignily ; the Lower’ House formed by national elec- 
tion, but by election restricted by so high a property- 
qualificationt that not one person in two hundred 
possessed a vote. The Crown reserved to itself the 
sole power of proposing laws. In spite of this serious 

• Mcmtemr, 6 Join. Britiah audtroreign State Papora, 1812 — 14, 
ii. 960. 

t Tlie payment of £13 per annum in direct taxes. ITo one could bo 
oloctod who did not pay £40 per annum in direct taxes,— so largo a sum, 
that the Oharta provided for the case of tlioro not being fifty iiowons in 
a department eligible. 
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limitation of the competence of the two houses, the 
Lower Chamber possessed, in its right of refusing taxes 
and of discussing and rejecting all measures laid before 
it, a reality of power such as no representative body 
had possessed in France since the beginning of the 
Consulate. The Napoleonic nobility was placed on an 
equality with the old noblesse of France, though neither 
enjoyed, as nobles, anything more than a titular dis- 
tinction.* Purchasers of landed property sold by the 
State since the beginning of the Revolution were 
guaranteed in their possessions. The principles of 
religious freedom, of equality before the law, and of the 
admissibility of all classes to public employment, which 
had taken such deep root during the Republic and the 
Empire, were declared to form part of the public law 
of France ; and by the side of these deeply-cherished 
rights the Charta of King Louis XVIII. placed, though 
in a qualified form, the long-forgotten principle of the 
freedom of the Press. 

Under such a Constitution there was little room for 
the old noblesse to arrogate to itself any 
legal superiority over the mass of the 
French nation. What was wanting in law might, 
however, in the opinion of the Count of Artois and his 
friends, be effected by administration. Of all the 
institutions of France the most thoroughly national 
and the 'most thoroughly democratic was the army ; it 

* Fowtoon out; of DiTapoleou’s tweuty maisluiJB and fhroe-fifilis of 
his Sonatora woro called to tho Oliamher of Poors. The names of the 
(secluded Senators will be fonnd in YaulabeUe, ii. 100 ; but tho roader must 
not take Yaulabello's history for more than a ooUociaon of party-legends. 
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was accordingly against the army that the nohlessc 
directed its first efforts. Financial difficulties made a 
large reduction in the forces necessary. Fourteen thou- 
sand officers and sergeants were accordingly dismissed 
on half-pay ; but no sooner had this measure of economy 
been effected than a multitude of emigrants who had 
served against the Eepublic in the army of the Prince 
of Oond^ or in La Vendee were rewarded with all de- 
grees of military rank. Naval officers who had quitted 
the service of France and entered that of its enemies 
were reinstated with the rank w.-ich they had held 
in foreign navies.* The tricolor, unaer which every 
battle of France had been fought from Jemajjpes to 
Montmartre, was superseded by the wliite flag of the 
House of Bourbon, under which no living soldier had 
marched to victory. General Dupont, known only by 
his capitulation at Baylen in 1808, was appointed ' 
Minister of "War. The Imperial Guard was removed 
from service at the Palace, and the so-called Military 
Household of the old Bourbon monarchy revived, with 
the privileges and the insignia belonging to the period 
before 1775. Young nobles, who had never seen a shot 
fired, crowded into this fiivoured corps, where the mus- 
keteer and the trooper held the rank and the pay of a 
lieutenant in the army. While in every village of 
France some battered soldier of Napoleon cursed the 
Government that had driven him from his comrades, the 
Court revived at Paris aU the details of military cere- 
monial that could be gathered from old almanacks, 

* Ordonuance, in Moniieur, 26 Mai. 
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from the records of court-tadlors, and from the memories 
of decayed gallants. As if to convince the public 
that nothing had happened during the last twenty-two 
years, the aged Marquis de Ohansenets, who had been 
Governor of the Tuileries on the 10th of August, 1793, 
and had then escaped by hiding among the bodies of 
the dead,* resumed his place at the head of the of&cers 
of the Palace, 

These were but petty triumphs for the emigrants 
and nobles, but they were sufficient to make the restored 
monarchy unpopular. Equally injurious was their be- 
haviour in insulting the families of Napoleon’s generals, 
in persecuting men who had taken part in the great 
movement of 1789, and in intimidating the peasant- 
owners of land that had been confiscated and sold by 
the State. Nor were the priesthood hack- 
ward in discrediting the Government of 
Louis XVIII. in the service of their own order. It 
might be vain to think of recovering the Church- 
lands, or of introducing the Inquisition into France, 
but the Ooxirt might at least be brought to invest 
itself with the odour of sanctity, and the parish-priest 
might be made as formidable a person within his own 
village as the mayor or the agent of the police-minister, 
Louis XYIII. was himself sceptical and self-indulgent. 
This, however, did not prevent him from ■ publishing 
a letter to the Bishops *placing his kingdom under 

* This poor cteatnre owod his life, as he owes a shabby hamortaliby, to 
the beantifol and oonrai^ooiu Grace DaliTin]^ mHott. Journal of Idm, 
G.D.B]liott,p.79. 
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the especial protection of the Virgin Mary, and from 
escorting the image of the patron-saint through the 
streets of Paris in a procession in which Marshal Soxilt 
and other regenerate Jacobins of the Court braved the 
ridicule of the populace by acting as candle-bearers. 
Another sign of the King’s submission to the clergy 
was the publication of an edict which forbade buying 
and selling on Sundays and festivals. Whatever the 
benefits of a freely-observed day of rest, this enact- 
ment, which was not submitted to the Chambers, 
passed for an arrogant piece of interference on the part 
of the clergy with national habits ; and while it miscd 
no inconvenience to the rich, it inflicted substantial 
loss upon a numerous and voluble class of potty traders. 
The wrongs done to the French nation by the 
priests and emi^ants who rose to power in 1814 
were indeed the merest trifle in comparison with 
the wrongs which it had uncomplainingly 
^^toths borne at the hands of Napoleon. But the 
glory of the Empire, the strength and 
genius of its absolute rule, were gone. In its place 
there was a family which had been dissociated ficom 
France during tweniy years, which had retuSmed only 
to ally itself wifh an unpopular and dreaded caste, and 
to prove that even the unexpected warmth with which 
it had been welcomed home could not prevent it from 
becoming, at the end of a few months, utterly alien 
and uninteresting. The indifference of the nation 
would not have endangered the Bourbon monarchy if 
the army had been won over by the King. But here 
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tte Court had excited the bitterest enmity. The 
accord which for a moment had seemed possible even 
to Eepuhhcans of the type of Oamot had vanished at 
a touch.* Rumours of military conspiracies grew 
stronger with every month. Wellington, now British 
Ambassador at Paris, warned his Q-overnment of the 
changed feeling of the capital, of the gatherings of 
disbanded officers, of possible attacks upon the 
Tuileries. “ The truth is,” he wrote, “ that the King 
of Prance without the army is no King.” Wellington 
saw the more immediate danger : t he failed to see the 
depth and universaliiy of the movement passing over 
France, which, before the end of the year 1814, had 
destroyed the hold of the Bourbon monarchy except 
in those provinces where it had always found support, 
and prepared the nation at large to welcome hack 
the ruler who so lately seemed to have faEon for ever. 

Paris and Madrid divided for some months after 
the conclusion of peace the attention of the political 

* Oamot, Mcmoiro adroBHc an Roi, p. 20, 

t Wellington DoHiiaiehos, xii, 248. On the ground of his ready- 
monoy dealings, it has hoen suxiposod that Wellington nndorstood the 
French pooplo. On the contrary, ho often showed great want of insight, 
both in his acts and in his opinions, when the flnor, and thoroforo more 
statesmanlike, sympathies wore in (question. Thus, in the delicate position 
of ambassador of a victorious Power and connsellor of a restored dynasty, 
ho bitterly offended the French country-poi)ulation by behaving like a 
gremd Beignmr before 17B9, and hunting with a pack of hounds over 
their young corn. The matter was so serious that the Government of 
Louis XVIII. had to insist on Wellington stopping his hunts. (Talley- 
rand ot Louis XYIII, p. 141.) This want of insight into popular feeling 
necessarily resulted In some portentous blunders : all that Wellington 

could make of Kapoloon's return from Elba was the following He has 
acted upon false or no information, and the King will destroy him without 
difficulty and in a short time.’’ Bcs^^atches, xii. 208. 

h h 2 
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world. At the end of September the centre 
of European interest passed to Vienna. The great 
council of the Powers, so long delayed, was 
vSTsopt! at length assembled. The Czar of Eussia, 
the Kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, 
and Wurtemberg, and neaidy all the statesmen of 
eminence in Europe, gathered round the Emperor 
Erancis and his Minister, Metteniich, to whom by 
common consent the presidency of the Congress was 
offered. Lord Oastlereagh represented England, and 
Talleyrand Prance. Easumoffsky and other Eussian 
diplomatists acted under the immediate directions of 
their master, who on some occasions even entered into 
personal correspondence with the Ministers of the other 
Powers. BEardenberg stood in a somewhat freer rela- 
tion to King Frederick William: Stein was present, 
but without official place. The subordinate envoys 
and attaches of the greater Courts, added to a host 
of petty princes and the representatives who came from 
the minor Powers, or from communities which had 
ceased to possess any political existence at all, crowded 
Vienna. In order to relieve the antagonisms which 
had already come too clearly into view, Mettemich 
determined to entertain his visitors in the most mag- 
nificent fashion; and although the Austrian State was 
bankrupt, and in some districts the people were severely 
suffering, a sum of about £10,000 a day was for some 
time devoted to this purpose. The splendour and the 
gaieties of Mettemich were emulated by his guests; 
and the guardians of Europe eiyoyed or endured for 
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montts togetlier a succession of f§tes, banquets, dances, 
and excursions, varied, througb the zeal of Talleyrand 
to ingratiate himself "with his new master, by a Mass 
of great solemnity on the anniversary of the execution 
of Louis XVI.* One incident lights the faded and 
insipid record of vanished pageants and defunct gal- 
lantries. Beethoven was in Vienna. The Government 
placed the groat Assembly-rooms at his disposal, and 
enabled the composer to gratify a harmless humour by 
sending invitations in his own name to each of the 
Sovereigns and grandees then in Vienna, Much per- 
sonal homage, some substantial kindness from these 
gaudy crcsitures of the hour, made the period of the 
Congress a bright page in that wayward and afflicted 
life whose poverty has enriched mankind with such 
iminoi'tal gifts. 

The Congress had need of its distmetions, for the 
difficulties which faced it wore so great that, even after 
the anival of the Sovereigns, it was found 
necessary to postpone the opening of the 
regular sittings until November. By the 
secret articles of the Peace of Paris, the Allies had 
reserved to themselves the disposal of all vacant terri- 
tory, although their conclusions required to be formally 
sanctioned by the Congress at large. The Ministers 
of Austria, England, Prussia, and Eussia accordingly 
determined at the outset* to decide upon all territorial 

* A good Englittli accoxmt of Yieuna during the Oougress will he 
found in ** Travels in Hungary,” by Dr, R Bright, the omiuont physician. 
His visit to Napoleon’s son, then a child five years old, is described in a 
passage of singular beauty and pathos. 
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questions among ttemselves, and only after thoir 
decisions were completely formed to submit tliem to 
iVanceand tbe other Powers.* Talleyrand, on hearing 
of this arrangement, protested that Prance itself was 
now one of the Allies, and demanded that the whole 
body of European States should at once meet in open 
Congress. The four Courts held to their deterinination, 
and began their preliminary sittings without Talleyrand. 
But the French statesman had, under the form of a 


paradox, really stated the true political situation. The 
greater Powers were so deeply divided in their ainw that 
their old bond of common interest, th(« interest of 
union against Prance, was now less powerful than the 
impulse that made them seek the support of France 
against one another. Two men had come to the 
Congress with a definite aim : Alcxatuh'r luul ri'solved 
to gain the Duchy of "Warsaw, and to form it, with or 
without some part of Eussian Poland, into a Polish 
kingdom, attached to his own crown : Talleyrand had 
determined, either on the question of Poland, or on the 
question of Saxony, which arose out of it, to break 
allied Europe into halves, and to range Prance by the 
side of two of the great Powers against the two others. 
The course of events favoured for a while the design of 
the Minister : Talleyrand himself prosecuted his plan 
with an ability which, but for the untimely return of 
Napoleon from Elba, would 'have left Prance, without 
a war, the arbiter and the leading Power of Europe. 


• BritiBh and Foreign Skte Fapers, 1814—16, p, 664 mo . TiOleynmd et 

^ Sooloy’8 Stein, Hi. 248. Qente, 
Dep^ches luddites, 1 . 107. Becords ; Oontinent, voL 7, Oct. 2. 
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Since the Russian victories of 1812, the Emperor 
Alexander had made no secret of his intention to 
restore a Polish Kingdom and a Polish 

^ PolistL Q,iiestioii> 

nationality.* Like many other designs of 
this prince, the project combined a keen desire for 
personal glorification with a real generosity of feeling. 
Alexander was thoroughly sincere in liis wish not only 
to make the Poles again a people, but to give them a 
Parliament and a free Constitution. The King of 
Poland, however, was to be no independent prince, but 
Alexander himself : although the Duchy of Warsaw, the 
chief if not the sole component of the proposed new 
kingdom, had belonged to Austria and Prussia after the 
last parbition of Poland, and extended into the heart of 
the Prussian monarchy. Alexander insisted on his 
anxiety to atone for the crime of Catherine in dis- 
membering Poland: the atonement, however, was to 
be made at the sole cost of those whom Catherine 
had allowed to share the booty. Among the 
other Governments, the Ministry of Great Britain 
would gladly have seen a Polish State established in 
a really independent form ; f failing this, it desired 
that the Duchy of Warsaw should be divided, as 
formerly, between Austria and Prussia. Mettemich 
was anxious that the fortress of Cracow at any rate 
should not fall into the hands of the Czar. Stein and 
Hardenberg, and even Adexander’s owu Russian coun- 
sellors, earnestly opposed the Czar’s project, not only on 
account of the claims of Prussia on Warsaw, but from 

• Bemliardi, i* 2 ; li. 2, 661. t Wellington* S. D., ix. 835. 
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dread of the agitation likely to be produced by a Polish 
Parliament among all Poles outside the new State. 
TTing Frederick William, however, was unaccustomed to 
dispute the wishes of his ally ; and the Czar’s offer of 
Saxony in substitution for Warsaw gave to the Prussian 
Ministers, who were more in earnest than their master, 
at least the prospect of receiving a valuable equivalent 
for what they might surrender. 

By the Treaty of KaJisch, made when Prussia united 
its arms with those of Eussia against Napoleon (Fob. 
37th, 1813), the Czar had imdertaken to restore the 

Prussian monarchy to an extent equal to 

Saxon auestion. * 

that which it had po.ssessed in 1805. It 
was known before the opening of the Congress that 
the Czar proposed to do this by handing over to 
King Frederick William the whole of Saxony, whose 
Sovereign, unlike his colleagues in the Ehenish Con- 
federacy, had supported Napoleon up to his final 
overthrow at Leipzig. Since that time the King of 
Saxony had been held a prisoner, and his dominions had 
been occupied by the Allies. The Saxon question had 
thus already gained the attention of all the European 
Governments, and each of the Ministers now at Vienna 
brought with him some more or less distinct view upon 
the subject. Castlereagh, who was instructed to foster 
the union of Prussia and Austria against Alexander’s 
threatening ambition, was willing that Prussia should 
annex Saxony if in return it would assist him in keep- 
ing Eussia out of Warsaw:* Mettemich disliked the 

* WeUington, S. D., ix. 340. Becords : Oouiinont, voL 7, Oct. 9, 14. 
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annexation, but offered no serious objection, provided 
that in Western Germany Prussia would keep to the 
north of the Main : Talleyrand alone made the defence 
of the King of Saxony the very centre of his policy, 
and subordinated all other aims to this. His instruc- 
tions, like those of Castlereagh, gave priority to the 
Polish question;* but Talleyrand saw that Saxony, not 
Poland, was the lever by which he could throw half of 
Europe on to the side of France ; and before the four 
Allied Courts had come to any single conclusion, the 
Erench statesman had succeeded, on what at first 
passed for a subordinate point, in breaking up their 
concert. 

For a while the Ministers of Austria,- Prussia, and 
England appeared to be acting in harmony; and 
throughout the month of October all three 
endeavoured to shake the purpose of Alex- 
ander regarding Warsaw.f Talleyrand, 
however, foresaw that the efforts of Prussia in this • 
direction would not last very long, and he wrote to 
Louis XVIII. asking for his permission to make a definite 
offer of armed assistance to Austria in case of need. 
Events took the turn which Talleyrand expected. Early' 
in November the King of Prussia completely yielded to 
Alexander, and ordered Hardenberg to withdraw his 
opposition to the Eussian project. Mettemioh thus 
found hirasdf abandoned *on the Polish question by 
Prussia; and at the same moment the answer of King 

* Talleyraad, p. 74 Records, id., Oct. 24f, 25. " 

t Welliogton, S. B., ix. SSL Tdlepaad, pp. 59,,82, 86, 109. Kliiber, 

m, 21, 
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Louis XVni. arrived, and enabled Talleyrand to assure 
tbe Austrian Minister that, if resistance to Kussia and 
Prussia should become necessary, he might count on 
the support of a French army. Metternich now com- 
pletely changed his position on the Saxon question, 
and wrote to Hardenberg (Dec. 10) stating that, 
inasmuch as Prussia had chosen to sacrifice Warsaw, 
the Emperor Francis absolutely forbade the annexation 
of more than a fifth part of the kingdom of Saxony. 
Castilereagh, disgusted with the obstinacy of Russia and 
the subserviency of Kang Frederick William, foi’gavo 
Talleyrand for not supporting him earlier, smd cordially 
entered into this new plan for. thwarting the lirorthcm 
Powers. The leading member of the late ilhonisli 
Confederacy, the King of Bavaria, threw himself with 
eagerness into the struggle against Prussia and against 
German unity. In proportion as Stein and the patriots 
of 1813 urged the claims of German nationality under 
Prussian leadership against' the forfeited rights of a 
Court which had always served on Napoleon’s side, tho 
politicians of the Ehenish Confederacy declaimed against 
the ambition and the Jacobinism of Prussia, and called 
upon Europe to defend the united principles of heredi- 
tary right and of national independence in the person of 
the King of Saxony. 

Talleyrand’s object was attained. He had isolated 
Russia and Prussia, and had drawn to his own side not 
only England and Austria but the whole body 
Lesntimaoy. minor German States. Nothing 

was wanting but a phrase,' or an idea, which should 
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consecrate tlie new league in the opinion of Europe as a 
league of principle, and hind the Allies, in matters stiU 
remaining open, to the support of the interests of the 
House of Bourbon. Talleyrand had made his theory 
ready. In notes to Castlereagh and Mettemich,* he' 
declared that the whole drama of the last twenty years 
had been one great struggle between revolution and 
established right, a struggle at first between Ee- 
publicanism and Monarchy, afterwards between usurping 
dynasties and legitimate dynasties. The overthrow of 
Napoleon had been the victory of the principle of 
legitimacy ; the task of England and Austria was now 
to extend the work of restitution to all Europe, and to 
defend the principle against new threatened aggressions. 
In the noh^ to Castlereagh, Talleyrand added a practical 
corollary. “ To finish the revolution, the principle of 
legitimacy must triumph without exception. The 
kingdom of Sa.\'ony must be preserved; the kingdom 
of Naples miist return to its legitimate king.” 

As an historical summary of the Napoleonic wars, 
Talleyrand’s doctrine was baseless. No one but Pitt 
Ixad cored about the fate of the Bourbons; no one 
would have hesitated to make peace with , 

Napoleon, if Napoleon would have accepted 
terms of peace. The manifesto was not, 
however, intended to meet a scientific criticism. In 
the English Foreign Office it was correctly described as 
a piece of drollery; and Mettemich was too familiar 
with the language of principles himself to attach much 

^ Britisli aad Foroigu State Papers, 1814—15, p. 814. Kliiber, vii, 61. 
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meaning to it in the mouth of any one else. Talleyrand, 
however, kept a grave countenance. With inimitable 
composure the old Minister of the Directory wrote 
to Louis XVIII. lamenting that Oastlereagh did not 
'appear to care much about the principle of legitimacy, 
and in fact did not quite comprehend it;* and ho 
added his fear that tliis moral dimness on the part of the 
EngKsh Minister arose from the dealing of his coxintry- 
men with Tippoo Sahib. But for Europe at large, 
— ^for the English Liberal party, who looked Tipon th(^ 
Saxons and the Prussians as two distinct nations, and 
for the Tories, who forgot that Napoleon had made tins 
Elector of Saxony a king ; for the Emp(iror of Aiistria, 
who had no wish to see the Pi'ussian frontier bnmght 
nearer to Prague; above all, for the minor German 
courts who dreaded every approach towsirds German 
unity,— Talleyrand’s watchword was the best that could 
have been invented. His counsel prospered. On tho 
Brd of January, 1815, after a rash throat of war 
uttered by Hardenberg, a secret treatyf was signed by 
the representatives of Erance, England, and Austria, 
pledging these Powers to take the field, if necessary, 
against Eussia and Prussia in defence of tho principles 
of the Peace of Paris. The plan of the campaign was 
drawn up, the number of the forces fixed. Bavaria 
had already armed ; Piedmont, Hanover, and even tho 
Ottoman Porte, were named 'as future members of tho 
alliance. 

It would perhaps be unfair to the French Minister 

• Talloyrand, p. 281. f B- “iwl F. State Papers, 16, ii. 1001. 
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to believe that be actually desired to kindle a war on 
this gigantic scale. Talleyrand bad not, like Napo- 
leon, a love for war for its own sake. His 

, . . I •171 o Compromiso on 

obiect was ratlier to raise 1 ranee from Pohshandsaxon 

« quehtions. 

its position as a conquered and isolated 
Power ; to surround it with allies ; to make the 
House of Bourbon the representatives of a policy 
interesting to a great part of Europe ; and, having thus 
undone the worst results of Napoleon’s rule, to trust to 
some future complication for the recovery of Belgium 
and the frontier of the Khine. Nor was Talleyrand’s 
Gorman policy adopted solely as the instrument of a 
passing intrigue. He appears to have had a true sense 
of the capacity of Prussia to transform Germany into a 
great military nation ; and the policy of alliance with 
Austria and protection of tho minor States which he 
pursued in 1814 was that which he had advocated 
throughout his career. Tho conclusion of the secret 
treaty of January 3rd marked the definite success of 
his plans. France was forthwith admitted into the 
council hitherto known as that of the Four Courts, and 
from this time its influence visibly affected the action of 
Jlussia and I*russia, reports of the secret treaty having 
reached the Czar immediately after its signature.* 

■ Tlie spirit of compromise now began to animate the 
Congress. Alexander had already won a virtual 
decision in his favour cto the Polish question, but 
he abated something of his claims, and while gaining 
the lion’s share of the Duchy of Warsaw, he ulti- 
* OaatiLeroagh not eontradiet them. Beoords s Ooui, vol. 10, Jan. 8. 
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mately consented that Cracow, which threatened the 
Austrian frontier, should he formed into an independent 
Eepuhlic, and that Prussia should receive the fortresses 
of Dantzic and Thom on the Vistula, with the district 
lying between Thom and the border of Silesia.* This 
was little for Alexander to abandon ; on the Saxon 
question the allies of Talleyrand gained most that 
they demanded. The Bang of Saxony was restored to 
his throne, and permitted to retain Dresden and about 
half of his dominions. Prassia received the remainder. 
In lieu of a further expansion in Saxony, Prussia was 

awarded territory on the left bank of the 
• Ehine, which, with its recovered West-' 

Vinces. 

phalian provinces, restored the monarchy 
to an area and population equal to that which it 
had possessed in 1805. But the dominion given 
to Prussia beyond the Ehine, though considered at 
the time to be a poor equivalent for the second 
half of Saxony, was in reality a gift of far greater 
value. It made Prussia, in defence of its own soil, 
the guardian and bulwark of Germany against Prance. 
It brought an element into the life of the State in 
striking contrast with the aristocratic and Protestant 
type predominant in the older Pmssian provinces, — a 
Catholic population, liberal in its political opinions, and 
habituated by twenty years’ union with Prance to the 
democratic tendencies of Prehch social life. It gave to 
Prussia somethihg more in common with Bavaria and 

* British and Foreign State Papers, 1814 — 15, p. 642. Seeley’s Stein, 
iii. 308. Talleyrand, Preface, p. 18. 
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fhe South, and qualified it, as it had not been qualified 
before, for its future task of uniting Germany under its 
own leadership. 

The Polish and Saxon difiiculties, which had 
threatened the peace of Europe, were virtually settled 
before the end of the month of January. Early in 
February Lord Castlereagh left Vienna, to give an 
account of his labours and to justify his policy before 
the English House of Commons. His place at the 
Congress was taken by the Duke of Wellington. 
There remained the question of Naples, the formation 
of a Federal Constitution for Germany, and several 
matters of minor political importance, none of which 
endangered the good understanding of the Powers. 
Suddenly the ^tion of the Congress was interrupted by 
tho most startling intelligence. On the night jrapoieonieaTss 
of March 6th Mettemich was roused from ^ ^ 
sleep to receive a despatch informing him that Napoleon 
had quitted Elba. The nows had taken eight days to 
reach Vienna. Napoleon had set sail on the 26th of 
February. In the silence of his exile he had watched 
the progress of events in France : he had convinced him- 
self of the strength of the popular reaction against the 
priests and emigrants ; and the latest intelligence which 
he had received from Vienna led him to believe that the 
Congress itself was on the point of breaking up. There 
was at least some chance of success in an attempt to re- 
gain his throne ; and, the decision once formed, Napoleon- 
executed it with characteristie audacity and despatch. 
Talleyrand, on hearing that Napdeon had left Elba, 
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declared that he would only cross into Italy and there 
raise the standard of Italian independence : instead of 
doing this, Napoleon made straight for France, with the 
wHole of his guard, eleven hundred in number, em- 
barked on a little flotilla of seven ships. The voyage 
lasted three days : no French or English vessels capable 
lands initamBo, ofiering resistance met the squadron. 

On the 1st of March Napoleon landed at 
the bay of Jouan, three miles to the west of Antibes. A 
detachment of his guards called upon the commandant 
of Antibes to deliver up the town to the Emperor ; the 
commandant refused, and the troops bivouacked that 
evening, with Napoleon among them, in the olive-woods 
by the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Before daybreak began the march that was to end in 
Paris. Instead of following the coast road of Provence, 
which would have brought him to Toulon and Mar- 
^ seilles, where most of the population were 
flercely Royalist,* and where Massena and 
other great officers might have offered resistance, 
Napoleon struck northwards into the mountains, in- 
tending to descend upon Lyons by way of Grenoble. 
There were few troops in this district, and no generals 
capable of influencing them. The peasantry of Dauphind 
were in great part holders of land that had been taken 

from the Ohurch and the nobles : they were exasperated 

• 

* OHefly, but not altogether, because Kapoleon’s war with England 
had ruined the trade o£ the ports. See the report of Marslial Bruno, in 
Baudot, La Teireur Blanche, p. 173, and the striking picture of Marseilles 
in Thiers, xviii. 840, drawn from his own early recoUectiona Bordeaux was 
Boyalist for the same reason. 
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against the Bourbons, and, like the peasantry of France 
generally, they identified the glory of the country which 
they loved with the name and the person of Napoleon. 
As the little band penetrated into the mountains the 
villagers thronged around them, and by offering their 
carts and horses enabled Napoleon to march con- 
tinuously over steep and snowy roads at the rate of 
forty miles a day. No troops appeared to dispute these 
mountain passages: it was not until the close of the 
fifth day’s march that Napoleon’s mounted guard, 
pressing on in front of the marching column, en- 
countered, in the village of La Mure, twenty miles 
south of Grenoble, a regiment of infantry TtoooeaibiA 
wearing the white cockade of the House 
of Bourbon. The two bodies of troops mingled and 
conversed in the street: the officer commanding the 
royal infantry fearing the effect on his men, led them 
back on the road towards Grenoble. Napoleon’s lancers 
also retired, and the night passed without further com- 
munication. At noon on the following day the lancers, 
again advancing towards Grenoble, found the infantry 
drawn up to defend the road. They called out that 
Napoleon was at hand, and begged the infantry not to 
fire. Presently Napoleon’s column came in sight j one 
of his aidea-de-camp rode to the front of the royal 
troops, addressed them, and pointed out Napoleon. The 
regiment was already wavering, the officer commanding 
had already given the order of retreat, when the men 
saw their Emperor advancing towards them. They 
saw his face, they heard his voice : in another moment 
U M 
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the ranks were broken, and the soldiers were pressing 
with shouts and tears round the leader whom nature 
had created with such transcendent capacity for evil, and 
endowed -with such surpassing power of attracting love. 

Everything was decided by this first encounter. “In 
six days,” said Napoleon, “ we shall he in the Tuileries.” 

The next pledge of victory came swiftly. 

Colonel Lah^doyhre, commander of the 
7th Eegiment of the Line, had openly declared for 
Napoleon in Grenoble, and appeared on the road at the 
head of his men a few hours after the meeting at La 
Mure. Napoleon reached Grenohle the same evening. 
The town had been in tumult all day. The Prdfet fled : 
the general in command sent part of his troops away, and 
closed the gates. On Napoleon’s approach the popula- 
tion thronged the ramparts with torches ; the gates were 
hurst open ; Napoleon was home through the town in 
triumph by a wild and intermingled crowd of soldiers 
and workpeople. The whole mass of the poorer classes 
of the town welcomed him with enthusiasm : the middle 
classes, though hostile to the Church and the Bourbons, 
saw too clearly the dangers to Erance involved in Napo- 
leon’s return to feel the same joy.* They remained 
in the background, neither welcoming Napoleon nor 
interfering with the welcome offered him by others. 
Thus the night passed. On the morning of the next 
day Napoleon received the 'magistrates and principal 
inhabitants of the town, and addressed them in 
terms which formed the substance of every subsequent 
* Beixiat-St. Priz, Napoleon h. GTenoUe, p. 10. 
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declaration of Hs policy. “ He had come,” he said, 
“to save France from the outrages of the returning 
nobles ; to secure to the peasant the posses- „ 

sion of his land ; to uphold the rights won ^ purpose, 
in 1789 against a minority which sought to re-establish 
the privileges of caste and the feudal burdens of the 
last century. France had made trial of the Bourbons : 
it had done well to do so ; but the experiment had 
failed. The Bourbon monarchy had proved incapable 
of detaching itself from its worst supports, the priests 
and nobles : only the dynasty which owed its throne 
to the Eevolution could maintain the social work of 
the Eevolution. As for himself, he had learnt wisdoin 
by misfortune. He renounced conquest. He should 
give France peace without and liberty within. He 
accepted the Trealy of Paris and the frontiers of 1792. 
Freed from the necessities which had forced him in 
earlier days to found a military Empire, he recognised 
and bowed to the desire of the French nation for con- 
stitutional government. He should henceforth govern 
only as a constitutional sovereign, and seek only to 
leave a constitutional crown to his son.” 

This language was excellently chosen. It satisfied 
the peasants and the workmen, who wished to see the 
nobles crushed, and it showed at least a 
comprehension of the feelings uppermost 
in the minds of the wealthier and more 
educated middle classes, the longing for peace, and the 
aspiration towards political liberty. It was also calou'- 
lated to temper the unwelcome impression that an exUed 

K M 2 
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ruler was being forced upon Prance by the soldiery. 
The miLLtary movement was indeed overwhelmingly 
decisive, yet the popular movement was scarcely less 
so. The Eoyalists were furious, but impotent to act ; 
thoughtful men in all classes held back, with sad appre- 
hensions of returning war and calamity ;* but from the 
time when Napoleon left Grenoble, the nation at large 
was on his side. There was nowhere an effective centre 
of resistance. The Pr4fets and other civil officers ap- 
pointed under the Empire still for the most part held 
their posts ; they knew themselves to be threatened by 
the Bourbonist reaction, but they had not yet been 
displaced ; their professions of loyalty to Louis XVIII. 
were forced, their instincts of obedience to their old 
master, even if they wished to have done with him, 
profound. Prom this class, whose cowardice and ser- 
vility find too many parallels in history ,f Napoleon had 
little to fear. Among the marshals and higher officers 
charged with the defence of the monarchy, those who 
sincerely desired to serve the Bourbons found them- 
selves powerless in the midst of their • troops. Mac- 
donald, who commanded at Lyons, had to fly from his 
men, in order to escape being made a prisoner. The 
Count of Artois, who had come to join him, discovered 
that the only service he could render to the cause of his 
family was to take himself out of sight. Napoleon 

* Berangcr, Biograpliie, p. 373, ed. duod. 

t See their contemptible addresses, as well as those of the army, in the 
Monitmr, from the 10th to the 19th of March to Louis XTIII., from the 
27th onwards to l^apoleon. 
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entered Lyons on the lOth of March, and now 
formally resumed his rank and functions as Em- 
peror. IGs first edicts renewed that appeal 
to the ideas and passions of the Eevolu- 
tion which had been the key-note of every one of his 
public utterances since leaving Elba. Treating the 
episode of Bourbon restoration as null and void, the 
edicts of Lyons expelled firom France every emigrant 
who had returned without the permission of the Ee- 
public or the Emperor ; they drove from the army the 
whole mass of officers intruded by the Glovemment of 
Louis XVIII. ; they invalidated every appointment and 
every dismissal made in the magistracy since the 1st of 
April, 1814 ; and, reverting to the law of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1789, abolished all nobility except 
that which had been conferred by the Emperor himself. 

From this time all was over. Marshal Ney, who had 
set out from Paris protesting that Napoleon 

^ jfc Marshal Ney. 

deserved to be confined in an iron cage,* 
found, when at some distance from Lyons, that the 
nation and army were on the side of the Emperor, and 
proclaimed his own adherence to him in an address to 
his troops. The two Chambers of Legislature, which 
had been prorogued, were summoned by ctombm 
King Louis XVIII. as soon as the news of “ 
Napoleon’s landing reached the capital. The Chambers 
met on the ISih of March*. The constitutionalist party, 
though they had opposed various measures of King 

^ 1$., Beeanse he had ahtised his liberty* On ISTe/s trial tvro eoturtiers* 
alleged that Ney said he “ •wotdd bmg back Napoleon in m iron cage/* 
Ney contradicted them. Proems de Noy, ii. 106, 113. 
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Louis’ Q-ovemment as reactionajy, were sincerely 
loyal to tlie Oharta, and hastened, in the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, to offer to the King their cordial 
support in resisting Bonaparte’s military despotism. 
The King came down to the Legislative Chamber, 
and, in a scene concerted with his brother, the Ooimt of 
Artois, made, with great dramatic effect, a declaration 
of fidelity to the Constitution. Lafayette and the 
chiefs of the Parliamentary Liberals hoped to raise a 
sufficient force fi:om the National Gpard of Paris to 
hold Kapoleon in check. The project, however, came 
to nought. The National Guard, which represented 
the middle classes of Paris, was decidedly in favour of 
the Charta and Constitutional Government ; hut it had 
no leaders, no fighting-organisation, and no military 
spirit. The regular troops who were sent out against 
Napoleon mounted the tricolor as soon as they were 
out of sight of Paris, and joined their comrades. The 
courtiers passed from threats to consternation and help- 
lessness. On the night of March 19th King Louis fled 

Naouoneotets Tuileries. Napoleon entered the 

iafe,iito<ih 2 o. capital the next evening, welcomed with 

acclamations by the soldiers and populace, but not with 
that general rejoicing which had met him at Lyons, and at 
many of the smaller towns through which he had passed. 

Prance was won: Europe remained behind. On 
the ISth of March the Ministers of all the Great 
Congress of Powers, assembled at Vienna, published 

Yismift outlayns 

Napoleon. a manifesto denouncing Napoleon Bona- 
parte as the common enemy of mankind, and declaring 
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liim an outlaw. The whole political structure which 
had been reared with so much skill by Talleyrand 
Tanished away. Prance was again alone, with all 
Europe combined against it. Affairs reverted to the 
position in which they had stood in the month of 
March, 1814, when the Treaty of Ohaumont was 
signed, which bound the Powers to sustain their armed 
concert against France, if necessary, for a period of 
twenty years. That treaty was now formally renewed.* 
The four great Powers undertook to employ their 
whole available resources against Bonaparte until he 
should be absolutely unable to create distuxlmce, and 
each pledged itself to keep permanently in the field a 
force of at least a hundred and fi% thousand men. 
The presence of the Duke of WeUing^n at Vienna 
enabled the Allies to decide without delay upon the 
general plan for thehr invasion of Prance. It was re- 
solved to group the allied troops in three masses ; one, 
composed of the English and the Prussians under 
Wellington and Bliicher, to enter Prance by the 
Netherlands j the two others, commanded by the Czar 
and Prince Schwarzenberg, to advance from the middle 
and upper Bbine. Nowhere was there the least sign of 
political indecision. The couriers sent by Napoleon 
with messages of amity to the various Courts were 
turned back at the frontiers with their despatches un- 
delivered. It was in vain for the Emperor to attempt 
to keep up any illusion that peace was possible. After 
a brief interval he himself acquainted Prance with the 
‘ ** British and Foreign State Papers, ii. 448. 
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trae resolution of his enemies. The most strenuous 
efforts were made for defence. The old soldiers were 
called from their homes. Factories of arms 
ammtniitioa began theu’ liurnea work 
in the principal towns. The Emperor 
organised with an energy and a command of detail 
never surpassed at any period of his life; the nature 
of the situation lent a new character to his genius, and 
evoked in the organisation of systematic defence all 
that imagination and resource which had dazzled the 
world in his schemes of invasion and surprise. !Nfor, as 
hitherto, was the nation to be the mere spectator of 
his exploits. The population of France, its National 
Guard, its levee en masse, as well as its armies and its 
Emperor, was to drive the foreigner from French soil. 
Every operation of defensive warfare, from the accumu* 
lation of artillery round the capital to the gathering of 
forest-guards and free-shooters in the thickets of the 
Vosges and the' Ardennes, occupied in its turn the 
thoughts of Napoleon.* Had France shared his reso- 
lution or his madness, had the Allies found at the 
outset no chief superior to their Austrian leader in 
1814, the war on which they were now about to enter 
would have been one of immense difficulty and risk, its 
ultimate issue perhaps doubtful. 

Before Napoleon or his adversaries were ready to 
move, hostilities broke out in* Italy. Murat, TTing ©f 
Naples, had during the winter of 1814 been represented 
at Vienna by an envoy : he was aware of the efforts made 
• Oorreapondamce do Napddon, xxviii. 171, 267, &o. 
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by Talleyrand to expel him from his throne, and knew 
that the Government of Great Britain, convinced of his 
own treachery during the pretended combi- 
nation with the AlHes in 1814, now inclined 
to act with France.* The instinct of self- 
preservation led him to risk everything in raising the 
standard of Italian independence, rather than await the 
loss of his kingdom; and the return of Napoleon 
precipitated his fall. At the moment when Napoleon 
was about to leave Elba, Murat, who knew his intention, 
asked the permission of Austria to move a body of 
troops through Northern Italy for the alleged purpose 
of attacking the French Bourbons, who were preparing 
to restore his rival, Ferdinand. Austria declared that it 
should treat the entry either of French or of Neapolitan 
troops into Northern Italy as an act of war. Murat, as 
soon as Napoleon’s landing in France became known, 
protested to the Allies that he intended to remain 
faithful to them, but he also sent assurances of friend- 
ship to Napoleon, and forthwith invaded the Papal 
States. He acted without waiting for Napoleon’s 
instructions, and probably with the intention of winning 
all Italy for himself even if Napoleon should victoriously 
re-establish his Empire. On the 10th of April, Austria 
declared war against him. Murat pressed forward and 
entered Bologna, now openly proclaiming the unity and 
independence of Italy- The feeling of the towns and 
of the educated classes generally seemed to be in his 

• British miFaaagn StstePsrpew, 1814—15, ii. 275. Osstieteagh, k. 
612. Welliagton, S. D., Ji. 244. Beoords : OOTtinsat, toL 12, Peb. 26. 
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favoTiT, but no national rising took place. After some 
indecisive encounters with the Austrians, Murat retreated. 
As he fell back towards the Neapolitan frontier, his 
troops melted away. The enterprise ended in swift and 
total ruin ; and on the 22nd of May an English and 
Austrian force took possession of the city of Naples in 
the name of King Ferdinand. Murat, leaving his 
family behind him, fled to France, and bought in vain 
to gain a place by the side of Napoleon in his last great 
struggle, and to retrieve as a soldier the honour which 
he had lost as a king.* 

In the midst of his preparations for war with all 
Europe, Napoleon found it necessary to give some satis- 
faction to that desire for liberty which was again so 
strong in France. He would gladly have 
deferred all political change until victory 
over the foreigner had restored his own 
undisputed ascendancy over men’s minds; he was 
resolved at any rate not to be harassed by a Constituent 
Assembly, like that of 1789, at the moment of his 
greatest peril; and the action of King Louis XVIIL 
in granting liberty by Oharta gave him a precedent for 
creating a Constitution by an Edict supplementary to 
the existing laws of the Empire. Among the Liberal 
politicians who had declared for King Louis XVIII. 
while Napoleon was approaching Paris, one of the most 

* Oorrespoadance de N'apolloa, acsfiii. Ill, 127. The order forbidding 
him to come to Paris is -wrongly dated April 19; probably for May 29. 
The English documents relating to Ferdinand’s return to ISTaplos* with 
the originals of many proclamations, &c., are in Records : Sicily, Tols. 
103, 104. They are interesting chiefly as showing the deep impression 
made on England by Ferdinand’s omelties in 1799. 
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eminent was Benjamin Constant, who had published an 
article attacking the Emperor with great severity on the 
very day when he entered the capital. Napoleon now 
invited Constant to the Tuileries, assured him that he 
no longer either desired or considered it possible to 
maintain an absolute rule in Prance, and requested 
Constant himself to undertake the task of drawing up 
a Constitution. Constant, believing the Emperor to be 
in some degree sincere, accepted the proposals made to 
him, and, at the cost of some personal consistency, 
entered upon the work, in which Napoleon by no means 
allowed him entire freedom.* The result of Constant’s 
labours was the Decree known as the Acte Additionnel 
of 1816 . The leading provisions of this Act resembled 
those of the Charta: both professed to establish a 
representative Government and the responsibility of 
Ministers; both contained the usual phrases guaran- 
teeing freedom of religion and security of person 
and property. The principal differences were that the 
Chamber of Peers was now made wholly hereditary, and 
that the Emperor absolutely refused to admit the clause 
of the Charta abolishing confiscation as a penalty for 
political offences. On the other hand, Constant definitely 
extinguished the censorship of the Press, and provided 
some real guarantee for the free Expression of opinion 
by enacting that Press-offences should be judged only 
in the ordinary Jury-couits. Constant was sanguine 
enough to believe that the document which he had 
composed would reduce Napoleon to the condition of 
^ Beujauiiu Ooustaut, siur les Oeat Jours. 
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a constitutioixal king. As a Liberal statesman, he 
pressed the Emperor to submit the scheme to a 
Eepresentative Assembly, where it could be examined 
and amended. This Napoleon refused to do, preferring 
to resort to the fiction of a Plebiscite for the purpose of 
procuring some kind of national sanction for his Edict. 
The Act was published on the 23rd of April, 1815. 
Voting lists were then opened in aU the Departments, 
and the population of Prance, most of whom were 
unable to read or write, were invited to answer Yes or 
No to the question whether they approved of Napoleon’s 
plan for giving his subjects Parliamentary government. 

There would have been no difficulty in obtaining 
some millions of votes for any absurdity that the 
Emperor might be pleased to lay before the French 
people; but among the educated minority who had 
political theories of their own, the publica- 
rammed for tion of this reform by Edict produced the 
worst possible impression. No stronger 
evidence, it was said, could, have been given of the 
Emperor’s insincerity than the dictatorial form in which 
he affected to bestow liberty upon France. Scarcely 
a voice was raised in favour of the new Constitution. 
The measure had in fact failed of its effect. Napoleon’s 
object was to excite an enthusiasm that should lead the 
entire nation, the educated classes as well as the 
peasantry, to rally round him in a struggle with the 
foreigner for life or death : he found, on the contrary, 
that he had actually injured his cause. The hostility of 
public opinion was so serious that Napoleon judged it 
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wise to make advances to the Liberal party, and sent his 
brother Joseph to Lafayette, to ascertain on what terms 
he might gain his support.* Lafayette, strongly con- 
demning the form of the Acte Additionnel, stated that 
the Emperor could only restore public confidence by 
immediately convoking the Chambers. This was exactly 
what Napoleon desired to avoid, until he had defeated 
the English and Prussians ; nor in fact had the vote of 
the nation accepting the new Constitution yet been given. 
But the urgency of the need overcame the Emperor’s 
inclinations and the forms of law. Lafayette’s demand 
was granted; orders were issued for an immediate 
election, and the meeting of the Chambers fixed for 
the beginning of June, a few days earlier than the 
probable departure of the Emperor to open hostilities on 
the northern frontier. 

Lafayette’s counsel had been given in sincerity, 
but Napoleon gained little by following it. The 
nation at largo had nothing of the faith in the 
elections which was felt by Lafayette and 
his friends. In some places not a single 
person appeared at the poll: in most, the candi- 
dates wore elected by a few scores of voters. The 
Boyalists absented themselves on principle : the popula- 
tion generally thought only of the coming war, and let 
the professed politicians conduct the business of the day 
by themselves. Among i^e deputies chosen there were 
several who had sat in the earlier Assemblies of the 
Revolution ; and, mingled with placemen and soldiers 

* Lafayette, M6moiiea r. £14. 
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of tte Empire, a considerable body of men whose 
known object was to reduce ITapoleon’s power. One 
interest alone was unrepresented — ^that of the Bourbon 
family, which so lately seemed to have been called to the 
task of uniting the old and the new France around itself. 

Napoleon, troubling himself little about the elec- 
tions, laboured incessantly at his preparations for war, 
and by the end of May two hundred thousand men 
were ready to take the field. The delay of the Allies, 
though necessary, enabled their adversary to take up 
the offensive. It was the intention of the Emperor 
to leave a comparatively small force to watch the 
eastern frontier, and himself, at the head of a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand men, to fall upon Wellington 
'and BlUeher in the Netherlands, and crush them before 
they could unite their forces. With this object the 
greater part of the army was gradually massed on 
the northern roads at points between Paris, Lille, 
and Maubeuge. Two acts of State remained to be 
performed by the Emperor before he 
* quitted the capital; the inauguration of 
the new Constitution and the opening of the Chambers 
of Legislature. The first, which had been fixed for 
the 26th of May, and announced as a revival of the old 
Frankish Champ de Mai, was postponed till the begin- 
niTig of the following month. On the 1st of Juno 
the solemnity was performed with extraordinary pomp 
and splendour, on that same Champ de Mars where, 
twenty - five years before, the grandest and most 
affecting of all the festivals of the Eevolution, the Act 
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of Federation, had been celebrated by Kang Lonis 
XVI. and his peopl/s. Deputations from each of the 
constituencies of France, from the army, and from 
every public body, surrounded the Emperor in a great 
amphitheatre enclosed at the southern end of the plain : 
outside there were ranged twenty thousand soldiers of 
the Gruaid and other regiments ; and behind them 
spread the dense crowd of Paris. When the total of 
the votes given in the Plebiscite had been summed up 
and declared, the Emperor took the oath to the Consti- 
tution, and delivered one of his masterpieces of political 
rhetoric. The great officers of State took the oath in 
their turn : mass was celebrated, and Napoleon, leaving 
the enclosed space, then presented their standards to the 
soldiery in the Champ de Mars, addressing some brief, 
soul-stirring word to each regiment as it passed. The 
spectacle was magnificent, but except among the soldiers 
themselves a sense of sadness and disappointment 
passed over the whole assembly. The speech of the 
Emperor showed that he was still the despot at heart : 
the applause was forced : all was felt to be ridiculous, 
all, unreal.* 

The opening of the Legislative Chambers took 
place a few days later, and on the night of the 11th of 
June Napoleon started for the northern frontier. The 
situation of the forces opposed to him in this his last 
campaign strikingly resembled that which ^ 

liad given him his first Italian victory in 
1796. Then the Austrians and Sardinians, resting on 
• MiotdaMelito,iiL4S4. 
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opposite bases, covered the approaches to the Sar- 
dinian capital, and invited the assailant to break 
through their centre and drive the two defeated 
wings along diverging and severed paths of re- 
treat. Now the English and the Prussians covered 
Brussels, the English resting westward on Ostend, the 
Prussians eastward on Cologne, and barely joining 
hands in the middle of a series of posts nearly eighty 
miles long. The Emperor followed the strategy of 
1796. He determined to enter Belgium by the central 
road of Charleroi, and to throw his main force upon 
Bliicher, whose retreat, if once he should be severed 
from his colleague, would carry him eastwards towards 
Li^ge, and place him outside the area of hostilities 
round Brussels, Bliicher driven eastwards, Napoleon 
believed that he might not only push the English 
commander out of Brussels, but possibly, by a move- 
ment westwards, intercept him from the sea and cut 
off his communication with Great Britain.* 

On the night of the 18th of June, the Erench 
army, numbering a hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
men, had completed its concentration, and lay 
gathered round Beaumont and Philippeville. Wel- 

Btetionot liiigton was at Brussels; his troops, 
tbeanmea. consisted of thirty-five thousand 

English and about sixty thousand Dutch, Germans, 
and Belgians,! guarded the country west of the 

* ITaiioleon to ISTey ; Oowespondanco, XKviii, 334. 

+ “ I have got aa infamoas anny, very weak and ill-oquipped, and a 
very inexperienced statf.” (Despatches, xii. 358.) So, oven after his 
viotoiy, ho writes: — “I really believe that, with the oxcopiion of my old 
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Charleroi road as far as Oudenarde on the Scheldt. 
Blucher’s headquarters were at Namur; he had a 
hundred and twenty thousand Prussians imder his 
command, who were posted between Charleroi, Namur, 
and Lidge. Both the English and Prussian generals 
were aware that very large French forces had 
been brought close to the jBrontier, but Wellington 
imagined Napoleon to be stiU in Paris, and believed 
that the war would be opened by a forward movement 
of Prince Schwarzenberg into Alsace. It was also his 
fixed conviction that if Napoleon entered Bdgium he 
would throw himself not upon the Allied centre, but 
upon the extreme right of the English towards the 
soa.* In the course of the 14th, the Prussian out- 
posts reported that the French were massed round 
Beaumont: later in the same day there were clear 
signs of an advance upon Charleroi. Early next 
morning the attack on Charleroi began. The Prussians 
were driven out of it, and retreated in the direction of 
Ligny, whither Bliicher now brought up all the forces 
within his roach. It was unknown to Wellington 
until the afternoon of the 16th that the French had 
made any movement whatever : on receiving the news 

Spaiiwli infiuitry, I have got not only tlio worst troops but tlie worst- 
oquipped anny, with the worst staff, that was ever brought together.’’* 
(DospatchoB, xii. 509.) 

^ Therofore he kept his forces more westwards, and further from 
Bliicher, than if lu» had known ISfapoloon's actual plan. But tho' 
severance of the English from the lea required to bo guarded against as 
much m a defeat of Bliicher. The Duko never ceased to regard it as 
an (»pon question whether Napoleon ought not to have thrown his whole 
forco l>otwoon BmsHcls and tho sea* (Vide Memoir written in 1842 ; Wel- 
lington, S.I)., ix. 550.) 
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of their advance, he ordered a concentrating movement 
of all his forces eastward, in order to cover the road to 
Brussels and to co-operate with the Prussian general. 
A small division of the British army took post at 
Quatre Bras that night, and on the morning of the 
16th Wellington himself rode to Ligny, and promised 
his assistance to Bliicher, whose troops were already 
drawn up and awaiting the attack of the French. 

But the march of the invader was too rapid for 
the English to reach the field of battle. Already, on 
returning to Quatre Bras in the afternoon, Wellington 
found his own troops hotly engaged. Napoleon had 
sent Ney along the road to Brussels to hold the 
English in check and, if possible, to enter the capital, 
while he himself, with seventy thousand men, attacked 
Bliicher. The Prussian general had succeeded in 
bringing up a force superior in number to his 
assailants; but the French army, which consisted in 
. a great part of veterans recalled to the 

Ligny, Jime 16. ^ 

ranks, was of finer qu^ity than any that 
Napoleon had led since the campaign of Moscow, and 
it was in vain that Bliicher and his soldiers met them 
with all the gallantry and even more than the fury of 
1813. There was murderous hand-to-hand fighting 
in the villages where the Prussians had taken up their 
position : now the defenders, now the assailants gave 
way ; but at last the Prussians, with a loss of thirteen 
thousand men, withdrew from the combat, and left tho 
battle-field in possession of the enemy. If the con- 
querors had followed up the pursuit that night, the cause 
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of the Alli es woTild have been ruined. The effort of 
battle had, however, been too great, or the estimate 
which Napoleon made of his adversary’s rallying power 
was too low. He seems to have assumed that Bliicher 
must necessarily retreat eastwards towards Namur ; 
while in reality the Prussian was straining every nerve 
to escape northwards, and to restore his severed com- 
munication with his ally. 

At Quatre Bras the issue of the day was un- 
favourable to the French. Ney missed his oppor- 
tunity of seizing this important point before it was 
occupied by the British in any force; and when the 
battle began the British infantry-squares unflinchingly 
bore the attack of Ney’s cavalry, and QoatreBras, 
drove them back again and again with 
their volleys, until successive reinforcements had made 
the numbers on both sides even. At the close of 
the day the French marshal, baffled and disheartened, 
drew back his troops to their original position. The 
army-corps of General d’Erlon, which Napoleon had 
placed between himself and Ney in order that it might 
act wherever there was the greatest need, was first 
withdrawn from Ney to assist at Ligny, and then, as 
it was entering into action at Ligny, recalled to Quatre 
Bras, where it arrived only after the battle was over. 
Its presence in either field would probably have altered 
the issue of the campaign.* 

Bliicher, on the night of the 16th, lay disabled 
and almost senseless; his lieutenant, Gneisenau, not 
only saved the army, but repaired, and more than 
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repaired, all its losses by a memorable movement 
northwards that brought the Prussians again 
into communication with the British, 
moremeat. Napoleon, after an unexplained inaction 
during the night of the 16th and the morning of 
the 17th, committed the pursuit of the Prussians to 
Marshal Grouchy, ordering him never to let the enemy 
out of his sight; but Bliicher and Gueisenau had abeady 
made them escape, and had concentrated so large a body 
in the neighbourhood of Wavre, that Grouchy could 
not now have prevented a force superior to his own 
from rmiting with the English, even if he had known 
the exact movements of each of the three armies, and, 
with a true presentiment of his master’s danger, had 
attempted to rejoin him on the morrow. 

Wellington, who had both anticipated that Bliicher 
would be beaten at Ligny, and assured himself that 
the Prussian would make good his retreat northwards, 
moved on the 17th from Quatre Bras to Waterloo, 
now followed by Napoleon and the mass of the 
Prench army. At Waterloo he drew up for battle, 
trusting to the promise of the gallant Prussian that ho 
woxdd advance in that direction on the following day. 
Bluoher, in so doing, exposed himself to the risk of 
having his communications severed and half his army 
captured, if Napoleon should either change the direction 
of his main attack and bend •eastwards, or should crush 
Wellington before the arrival of the Prussians, and 
seize the road from Brussels to Louvain -with a victo- 
rious force. Such considerations would have driven a 
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commander like Schwarzenberg back to Lidge, but tbey 
were thrown to tbe winds by Bliicber and Gfneisenau. 
In just reliance on bis colleague’s energy, Wellington, 
with thirty thousand English and forty thousand 
Dutch, Germans, and Belgians, awaited the attack of 
Napoleon, at the head of seventy-four thousand veteran 
soldiers. The English position extended two miles 
along the brow of a gentle slope of corn-fields, and 
crossed at right aligles the great road from Charleroi 
to Brussels ; the chateau of Hugomont, some way down 
the slope on the right, and the farmhouse of La Haye 
Sainte, on the high-road in front of the left centre, 
served as fortified outposts. The Erench formed on 
the opposite and corresponding slope ; the country was 
so open that, but for the heavy rain on the evening of 
the 17th, artillery could have moved over almost any 
part of the field with perfect freedom. 

At eleven o’clock on Sunday, the 18 th of June, 
the battle began. Napoleon, unconscious of the 
gathering of the Prussians on his right, -w^iterioo, 
and unacquainted with the obstinacy of 
English troops, believed the victory already thrown 
into his hands by Wellington’s hardihood. Hia plan 
was to burst through the left of the English line 
near La Haye Saiate, and thus to drive Wellington 
westwards and place the .whole French army between 
its two defeated enemies. The first movement was an 
assault on the buildings of Hugomont, made for the 
purpose of diverting Wellington from the true point of 
attack. The English commander sent detachments to 
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tHs outpost suflBcient to defend it, but no more. After 
two hours’ indecisive fighting and a heavy cannonade, 
Ney ordered D’Erlon’s corps forward to the great on- 
slaught on the centre and left. As the French column 
pressed up the slope, Q-eneral Picton charged at the head 
of a brigade. The English leader was among the first 
to fall, but his men drove the enemy back, and at the 
same time the Scots Grreju, sweeping down from the 
left, cut right through both the French infantry and 
their cavalry supports, and, charging far up the opposite 
slope, reached and disabled forty of Ney’s guns, before 
they were in their turn overpowered and driven back by 
the French dragoons. The English lost heavily, but 
the onslaught of the enemy had totally failed, and 
thousands of prisoners remained behind. There was a 
pause in the infantry combat ; and again the artillery 
of Napoleon battered the English centre, while Ney 
marshalled fresh troops for a new and greater effort. 
About two o’clock the attack was renewed on the left. 
La Haye Sainte was carried, and vast masses of cavalry 
pressed up the English slope, and rode over the plateau 
to the very front of the English line. Wellington 
sent no cavalry to meet them, but trusted, and trusted 
justly, to the patience and endurance of the infantry 
themselves, who, hour after hour, held their ground, 
unmoved by the rush of the enemy’s horse and the 
terrible spectacle of havoc and death in their own 
ranks; for all through the afternoon the artillery of 
Napoleon poured its fire wherever the line was left 
open, or the assault of the French cavalry rolled back. 
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At last the approach o£ the Prussians visibly told. 
Napoleon had seen their vanguard early in the day, 
and had detached Count Lohau with seven thousand 
men to hold them in check ; bilt the little Prussian 
corps gradually swelled to an army, and as the day 
wore on it was found necessary to reinforce Count 
Lohau with some of the finest divisions of the French 
infantry. Still reports came in of new Prussian 
columns approaching. At six o’clock Napoleon prepared 
to throw his utmost strength into one grand final attack 
upon the British, and to sweep them away before the 
battle became general with their allies. Two columns 
of the Imperial Guard, supported by every available 
regiment, moved from the right and left towards the 
English centre. The column on the right, unchecked 
by the storm of Wellington’s cannon-shot from front 
and flank, pushed to the very ridge of the British slope, 
and came witliin forty yards of the cross-road where 
the English Guard lay hidden. Then Wellington gave 
the order to fire. The French recoiled; the English 
advanced at the charge, and drove the enemy down the 
hill, returning themselves for a while to their own 
position. The left column of the French Guard attacked 
with equal bravery, and met with the same’ fate. Then, 
while the French were seeking to re-form at the bottom 
of the hiU, Wellington commanded a general advance. 
The whole line of the British infantry and cavalry 
swept down into the valley ; before them the baffled 
and sorely-stricken host of the enemy broke into a 
confused mass j only the battalions of the old Girard, 
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wMch. had halted in the rear of the attacking colnnms, 
remained firm together. Bliicher, from the east, dealt 
the death-blow, and, pressing on to the road by which 
the French were escaping, turned the defeat into utter 
ruin and dispersion. The pursuit, which Wellington’s 
troops were too exhausted to attempt, was carried on 
throughout the night by the Prussian cavalry with 
memorable ardour and terrible success. Before the 
morning the French army was no more than a rabble 
of fugitives. 

Napoleon fled to Philippeville, and made some in- 
effectual attempts both there and at Laon to fix a 
rallying point for his vanished forces. From Laon 
Nuppieon at hastened to Paris, which he reached 

“*■ at sunrise on the 21st. His bulletin 
describing the defeat of Waterloo was read to the 
Chambers on the same morning. The Lower House 
immediately declared against the Emperor, and de- 
manded his abdication. Unless Napoleon seized the 
dictatorship his cause was lost. Carnot and Luoien 
Bonaparte urged him to dismiss the Chambers and to 
stake all on his own strong will; but they found no 
support among the Emperor’s counsellors. On the next 
day Napoleon abdicated in favour of his son. But it 
was in vain that he attempted to impose an absent suc- 
cessor upon France, and to nmintain his own Ministers 
in power. It was equally in vain that Carnot, filled 
with the memories of 1793, called upon the Assembly 
to continue the war and to provide for the defence of 
Paris. A Provisional Government entered upon office. 
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Days were spent in inaction and debate while the 
Allies advanced through France. On the 28th of Jtine, 
the Prussians appeared on the north of the capital; 
and, as the English followed, they moved to the 
south of the Seine, out of the range of the fortifications 
with which Napoleon had covered the side of St. Denis 
and Montmartre. Davoust, with almost all the generals 
in Paris, declared defeipice to be impossible. On the 8rd 
of July, a capitulation was signed. The remnants of 
the French army were required to withdraw beyond 
the Loire. . The Provisional G-ovemment dissolved 
itself; the Allied troops entered the 
capital; and on the following day the 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies, on arriving 
at their Hall of ALSsembly, found the gates closed, 
and a detachment of soldiers in possession. France 
was not, even as a matter of form, consulted as 
to its future government. Louis XVIII. was sum- 
marily restored to his throne. Napoleon, who had 
gone to Eochefort with the intention of sailing to 
the United States, lingered at Eochefort until escape 
was no longer possible, and then embarked on the 
British ship Bellerqphm, commending himself, as a 
second Themistocles, to the generosity of the Prince 
Eegent of England. He who had declared that the 
lives of a million men were nothing to him * trusted 
to the folly or the impotence of the English nation 
to provide him with some agreeable asylum until he 
could again break loose and deluge Europe with blood. 
But the lesson of 1814 hod been learnt. Some island 

^ ]\i6i)teTmclL L, p. 155. 

« * 
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in the ocean far beyond the equator formed the only 
prison for a man whom no European sovereign could 
.venture to guard, and whom no fortress-walls could have 
withdrawn from the attention of mankind. Napoleon 
was conveyed to St. Helena. There, until at the end 
of six years death removed him, he experienced some 
trifling share of the human misery that he had despised. 

Victory had come so swiftly that the Allied G-o- 
vemments were unprepared with terms of peace. The 
Czar and the Emperor of Austria were stiU at Heidel- 

wdimgtoa and wheu the battle of Waterloo was 

rottohi. fought ; they had advanced no further 

than Nancy when the news reached them that Paris 
had surrendered. Both now hastened to the capital, 
where Wellington was already exercising the authority 
to which his extraordinary successes as well as his great 
political superiority over all the representatives of the 
AUies then present, entitled him. Before the entry of 
the English and Prussian troops into Paris he had 
persuaded Louis X VllI. to sever himself from the party 
of reaction by calling to oflSice the regicide Pouchy, head 
of the existing Provisional Hovemment. Eouch^ h^ 
been g^ty of the most atrocious crimes at Lyons in 
1793; he had done some of the worst work of each 
succeeding government in Prance ; and, after returning 
to his old place as Napoleon’g Minister of Police during 
the Hundred Days, he had intrigued as early as possible 
for the restoration of Louis XVJIl., if indeed he had 
not held treasonable communication with the enemy 
during the campaign. BQs sole claim to power was 
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that every gendarme and every informer in Trance had 
at some time acted as his agent, and that, as a regicide 
in office, he might possibly reconcile Jacobins and 
Bonapartists to the second return of the Bourbon 
family. Such was the man whom, in association with 
Talleyrand, the Duke of Wellington found himself 
compelled to propose as Minister to Louis XVIII. The 
appointment, it was said, was humiliating, but it was 
necessary ; and with the approval of the Count of Artois 
the Kin g invited this blood-stained eavesdropper to an 
interview and placed him in office. Need subdued the 
scruples of the courtiers: it could not subdue the 
resentment of that grief-hardened daughter of Louis 
XYI. whom Napoleon termed the only man of her 
family. The Duchess of AngoulSme might have for- 
given the Jacobin Touche the massacres at Lyons : she 
refused to speak to a Minister whom she termed one 
of the murderers of her father. 

Touche had entered into a private negotiation with 
Wellington while the English were on the outskirts of 
Paris, and while the authorised envoys of the Assembly 
were engaged elsewhere. Wellington’s motive for re- 
commending him to the King was the indifference or 
hostility felt by some of the. Allies to Louis XVIII. 
personally, which led the Duke to believe that if Louis 
did not regain his throne before the arrival of the sove- 
reigns he might never regain it at all.* Touche was 
the one man who could at that moment throw open the 
road to the Tuileries. If his overtures were rejected, 
* Wellingtoa Despatches, xii. 649. 
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he might either permit Camot to offer some desperate 
resistance outside Paris, or might retire himself with 
the army and the Assembly beyond the Loire, and there 
set up a Eepuhlican Q-overnment. With Pouch! and 
Talleyrand united in office under Louis XVIII., there 
was no fear either of a continuance of the war or of the 
suggestion of a change of dynasty on the part of any 
of the Allies. By means of the Lake’s independent 
action Louis XVIII. was already in possession when 
the Czar arrived at Paris, and nothing now prevented 
the definite conclusion of peace hut the disagreement 

msagreementon Allies themselves as to the terms to 

tenns at peace, exacted. Prussia, which had suffered 

so bitterly from Napoleon, demanded that Europe 
should not a second time deceive itself with the hoUow 
guarantee of a Bourbon restoration, but should gain a 
real security for peace by detaching Alsace and Lorraine, 
as well as a line of northern fortresses, from the 
French monarchy. Lord Liverpool, Prime MiniaW of 
England, stated it to be the prevailing opinion in this 
country that Prance might fairly be stripped of the 
principal conquests made by Louis XIV. j but he added 
that if Napoleon, who was then at large, should become 
a prisoner, England would waive a permanent cession of 
territory, on condition that France should be occupied 
by foreign armies until it had, at its own cost, restored 
the baraer-fortresses of the Netherlands.* Mettemich 
for a while held much the same language as the 

* Wellington, S. D., xi. 24, 32. Maps of projected frontiers, Eocords : 
‘Conte, vol. 23. 
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Prussian Minister : Alexander alone declared from the 
first against any reduction of the territory of France, 
and appealed to the declarations of the Powers that the 
sole object of the war was the destruction of Napoleon 
and the maintenance of the order established by the 
Peace of Paris. 

The arguments for and against the severance of the 
border-provinces from France were drawn at great 
length by diplomatists, but all that was essential in 
them was capable of being very briefly put. 

On the one side, it was urged by Stein and s^§!a^ixist 

° "I oessioaa. 

HArdenberg that the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1814 with an undiminished territory had 
hot prevented France from placing itself at the end of 
a few months under the rule of the military despot 
whose life was one series of attacks on his neighbours : 
that the expectation of long-continued peace, under 
whatever dynasty, was a vain one so long as the 
French possessed a chain of fortresses enabling them 
at any moment to throw large armies into Germany 
or the Netherlands: and finally, that inasmuch as 
Germany, and not England or Russia, was exposed to 
these irruptions, Germany had the first right to have its 
interests consulted in providing for the public securily. 
On the other side, it -was argued by the Emperor 
Alexander, and with far greater force by the Duke of 
■Wellington,* that the position of the Bourbons would 
be absolutely hopeless if thehr restoration, besides being 
the work of foreign armies, was accompanied by the loss 
* Despatclies, xii 596. Seeley’s SteixL^ iil 339. 
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of FrerLch provinces : tliat the French nation, although 
it had submitted to !Napoleon, had not as a matter of 
fact offered the resistance to the Allies vrhich it vras 
perfectly capable of offering: and that the danger of 
any new aggressive or revolutionary movement might 
be effectually averted by keeping part of France oc- 
cupied by the Allied forces until the nation had settled 
down into tranquillity under an efficient government, 
i^otes embodying these arguments were exchanged 
between the Ministers of the great Powers during the 
months of July and August. The British Cabinet, 
which had at first inclined to the Prussian view, ac- 
cepted the calm judgment of "Wellington, and trans- 
ferred itself to the side of the Czar. Metternich went 
vfith the majority. Hardenberg, thus left alone, aban- 
doned point after point in his demands, and 

Bcnfisia ^ 

■ consented at last that France should cede 
little more than the border-strips which had been added 
by the Peace of 1814 to its frontier of 1791. Chamb^ry 
and the rest of French Savoy, Landau and Saarlouis on 
the German side, Phihppeville and some other posts on 
the Belgian frontier, were fixed upon as the territory to be 
surrendered. The resolution of the Allied Governments 
was made known to Louis X'VIII. towards the end of 
September. Negotiation on details dragged on for two 
months more, while France itself under- 
went a change of Ministry; and the defi- 
nitive Treaty of Peace, known as the second 
Treaty of Paris, was not signed until November 
the 20th. France escaped ^without substantial loss of 
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territory ; it was, however, compelled to pay indemnities 
amoTinting in all to about £40,000,000 ; to consent 
to the occupation of its northern provinces by an 
Allied force of 150,000 men for a period not exceeding 
five years ; and to defray the cost of this occupation out 
of its own revenues. The works of art taken from 
other nations, which the Allies had allowed France to 
retain in 1814, had already been restored to their 
rightful owners. No act of the conquerors in 1815 
excited more bitter or more unreasonable complaint. 

It was in the interval between the entry of the Allies 
into Paris and the definitive conclusion of peace that a 
treaty was signed which has gained a celebrity in sin- 
gular contrast with its real insignificance, 
the Treaty of Holy Alliance. Since the ^ ^SLce, 
terrible events of 1812 the Czar’s mind had 
taken a strongly religious tinge. His private life con- 
tinued loose as before ; his devotion was both very well 
satisfied with itself and a prey to mysticism and im- 
posture in others ; but, if alloyed with many weaknesses, 
it was at least sincere, and, like Alexander’s other 
feelings, it naturally sought expression in forms which 
seemed theatrical to stronger natures. Alexander had 
rendered many public acts of homage to religion in the 
intervals of diplomatic and military success in the year 
1814 ; and after the second capture of Paris he drew up 
,a profession of religious and political faith, embodying, 
as ho thought, those high principles by which the 
.Sovereigns of Europe, delivered from the iniquities of 
Napoleon, were henceforth to maintain the reign of peace 
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and rigliteoTisness on earth.* This document, which 
resembled the pledge of a religious brotherhood, formed 
the draft of the Treaty of the Holy Alliance. The 
engagement, as one binding on the conscience, was for 
the consideration of the Sovereigns alone, not of their 
Ministers ; and in presenting it to the Emperor Francis 
and King Frederick William, the Ozar is said to have 
acted with an air of great mystery. The Kang of 
Prussia, a pious man, signed the treaiy in seriousness ; 
the Emperor of Austria, who possessed a matter-of-fact 
humour, said that if the paper related to doctrines of 
religion, he must refer it to his confe.ssor, if to secrets 
of State, to Prince Mettemich. Wliat the confessor 
may have thought of the Czar’s political evangel 
is not known: the opinion delivered by the Minister 
was not a sympathetic one. “It is verbiage,” said 
Mettemich ; and his master, though unwillingly, 
signed the treaty. With England the case was still 
worse. As the Prince Eegent was not in Paris, Alex- 
ander had to confide the articles of the Holy Alliance to 
Lord Oastlereagh. Of all things in the world the most 
incomprehensible to Oastlereagh was religious enthu- 
siasm. “ The feet is,” he wrote home to the Eng lish 
Premier, “ that the Emperor’s mind is not completely 

• B. and S'. State Papers, 1815 — 16, iiL 211. The second article 

is the most characteristic : — Lcs trois Princes . . . confossaiit quo 
la nation OhrStionno dont enx et leurs peuples font parfcie n’a r^cUoment 
d’antro Sonverain que oelui a qui senl appartient en propri6t6 la pnissanoe 
. . . c’est.S,-dire Dieu notro Dirin Sauvoux J6su8“Ohrist, lo Verbe du 
Trfes Haut, la parole de vie : leurs Majost6s recommandent , , , h lours 
peuples . . • de se fortifier chaque jour davantage dans les principes ot 
Texereice des devoirs que le Divin Sauveur a enseign^s aux houimcs.** 
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sound.”* Apart, however, from the Czar’s sanity or 
insanity, it was impossible for the Prince Ecgent, or for 
any person except the responsible Minister, to sign a 
treaty, whether it meant. anything or nothing, in the 
name of Great Britain. Oastlereagh was in great per- 
plexity. On the one hand, ho feared to wound a power- 
ful ally ; on the other, he dared not violate the forms of 
tlie Constitution. A compromise was invented. Tlu' 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance was not graced with the 
name of the Prince Ilegcut, but the Czar received a letter 
declaring that his principles had the personal approval 
of this gi’oat authority on religion and raomlity. The 
Kings of Naples and Sardinia wore the next to sub- 
scribe, and in duo time the names of the witty glutton, 
Louis XVIII., and of the abject Ferdinand of Spain were 
added. Two potentates alone received no invitation 
Ihmi the Czar to enter the League : the Pope, becaus<i 
he possessed too much authority within the Chi'istian 
Church, and tluj Sultan, because ho possessed none at all. 

Such was the history of the Treaty of Holy 
Alliance, of which, it may bo safely said, no single 
■person connected with it, except the Czar and the King 
of l^nissia, thought without a smile. The common 

• ■Wellington, S. D„ xi. 176. Tlie account which Castlorongh given of 
tho OsMr’B longing for univorBal poaco appears to refute tho theory that 
Aloaandor Iiad seine idoa of an attoek upon Turkey in thus uniting 
Ohristoudom. According to Oasiloroagh, MottornicJi also thought tliat 
" it was cinlto clear that tho Czar’s mind was affectod,” but for tho sin- 
gular roasem tliat " pence and goodwill ougrossod all his thoughts, aud 
that ho had found him of lato friendly and roasonablo on all puinta.” {Id.) 
Tltore was, however, a strung popular impression at this time that 
Alexander was on the |^iut of iuv^ng Turkey. (Qentz, D, I., i. 1 07.) 
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belief that this Treaty formed the basis of a great 
monarchical combination, against Liberal principles is 
erroneous ; for, in the first place, no such combination 
existed before the year 1818 ; and, in the second place, 
the Czar, who was the author of the Treaty, was at this 
time tho zealous friend of Liberalism both in his own 
and in other countries. The concert of the Powers was 
indeed provided for by articles signed on the same 
day as the Peace of Paris ; but this concert, which, 
unlike the Holy Alliance, included England, was directed 

towards the perpetual exclusion of Napoleon 

Treaty bet-vroen « i • j n n 

the Four rotors, trom DOwer, and the maintenance or the 

Nov. 20. f ’ 

established Government in Prance. The 
Allies pledged themselves to act in union if revolution 
or usurpation should again convulse Prance and en- 
danger the repose of other States, and undertook to 
resist with their whole force any attack that might be 
made upon the army of occupation. The federative unity 
which for a moment Europe seemed to have gained from 
the struggle against Napoleon, and the belief existing 
in some quarters in its long continuance, were strikingly 
shown in the last article of this Quadruple Treaty, which 
provided that, after the holding of a Congress at the end 
of three or more years, the Sovereigns or Ministers of 
all the four great Powers should renew their meetings at 
fixed intervals, for the purpose of consulting upon their 
common interests, and considering the measures best 
fitted to secure the repose and prosperity of nations, 
and the continuance of the peace of Europe.* 

• B. and F. State Papers, 1815 — ^l6, iii. 278. Boeords : Oontiueut, voL 80, 
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Thus terminated, certainly without any undue seve- 
rity, yet not without some loss to the conquered nation, 
the work of 1815* in France. In the meantime the 
Congress of Vienna, though interrupted hy the renewal 
of war, had resumed and completed its labours. One 
subject of the first importance remained unsettled when 
Napoleon returned, the federal organisation of Oerinany. 
This work had been referred by the Powers 
in the autumn of 1814 to a purely German 
committee, composed of the rejjresentatives of Austria 
and Prussia and of three of the Minor States ; but the 
first meetings of the committee only showed how 
difficult was the problem, and how little the inclination 
in most quarters to solve it. The objects with which 
statesmen like Stein demanded an elective federation 
were thoroughly plain and practical. Tlusy sought, in 
the first place, that Germany should bo nmdered 
capable of defending itself against the foreigner ; and 
in the second place, that tho subjects of tlie minor 
princes, who hsul been made absolute ruh'rs by Najm- 
loon, should now bo guaranteed against despotic oppres- 
sion. To secure Germany from being again conquered 
by Franco, it was necessary that tho m<?mbers of tho 
League, great and small, should abandon something of 
their separate sovereignty, and create a central autho- 
rity with the sole right of making war and alliances. 
To protect tho suhji^cts of tho minor ijrincos from the 
abuse of power, it was necessary that certain definite 
civil rights and a measure of representative government 
should ho assured by Federal Law to tho inhabitants of 
0 0 2 
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every German State, and enforced by the central authority 
on the appeal of subjects against their Sovereigns. 
There was a moment when some such form of German 
union had seemed to be close at hand, the moment 
w|ien Prussia began its final struggle with Napoleon, 
and the commander of the Czar’s army threatened 
the German vassals of France with the loss of their 
thrones (Feb., 1813). But even then no statesman had 
satisfied himself how Prussia and Austria wore to unite 
in submission to a Federal Government ; and from the 
time when Austria made terms with the vassal princcis 
little hope of establishing a really effective authority at 
the centre of Germany remained. Stein, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, once more proposed to restore the title 
and the long-vanished powers of the Empi'ror ; but lie 
found no inclination on the part of Mettornich to pro- 
mote his schemes for German unity, while some of the 
minor princes flatly refused to abandon any fraction of 
their sovereignty over their own subjects. Tho diffi- 
culties in the way of establishing a Federal State wore 
great, perhaps insuperable; the statesmen anxious tor 
it few in number ; the interests opposed to it all but 
universal. Stein saw that tho work was intended to be 
unsubstantial, and withdrew himself from it before its 
completion. The Act of Federation,* which was signed 
on the 8th of June, created a Federal Diet, forbade tins 
members of the League to enter into alliances against 
the common interest, and declared that in eacli State, 
Constitutions should be established. But it Icit the 
* Kliiber, ii 598. 
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■various Sovereigns virtually independent of the League; 
it gave the nomination of members of the Diet to the 
Governments absolutely, without a vestige of popular 
election; and it contained no provision ibr enforcing 
in any individual State, whose ruler might choose 
to disregard it, the principle of constitutional rule. 
Whether the Federation would in any degree have 
protected Germany in case of attsick by France or 
Russia is matter for conjecture, since a long period of 
peace followed the year 1815 ; but so far was it from 
securing liberty to the Minor Statets, that in the hands 
of Mctternich the Diet, impotent for every other pur- 
pose, became an instrument for the persecution of 
liberal opinion and for the suppression of the freedom of 
the press. 

German affairs, as usual, were the last to be settled 
at the Congress; when these were at length disposed 
of, the Congrciss embodied the (mtins mass of its reso- 
lutions in one great Final Act* of a hundred and 
twenty-one articles, which was signed a few 
days before the battle of Waterloo was th?cK)wr«», 
fought. This Act, together with the se- 
condi Treaty of Paris, fonned the public law with which 
Europe emerged from the warfare of a quarter of a 
century, and entered upon a period which proved, even 
more than it was expected to prove, one of long-lasting 
peace. Standing on the boundary-lino between two ages, 
the legislation of Vienna forms a landmai'k in history. 
The provisions of the Congress have sometimes been 
* Klilbor, vi. 12. It covers, with its apiwndieos, 205 iHi|f 08 . 
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criticised as if that body had been an assembhige of 
philosophers, bent only on advancing the course of 
human progress, and endowed with the power of sul>- 
duing the selfish impulses of every G-overument in 
Europe. As a matter of fact the Congress was an arena 
where national and dynastic interests struggled for 
satisfaction by every means short of actual war. To 
inquire whether the Congress accomplished all that it 
was possible to accomplish for Europe is to inquire 
whether Governments at that moment forgot all tluur 
own ambitions and opportunities, and tiiought only of 
the welfare of mankind. Eussia would not have given 
up Poland without war,- Austria would not have giv<‘n 
up Lombardy and Venice without war. The only 
measures of 1814 — 15 in which the common interest wus 
really the dominant motive wore those adopted either 
with the view of strengthening the States immediately 
exposed to attack by Prance, or in the hope of sparing 
Prance itself the occasion for new conflicts. The union 
of Holland and Belgium, and the annexation of the 
Genoese Kepuhlic to Sardinia, were the means adopted 
for the former end ; for the latter, the relinquishment 
of all claims to Alsace and Lorraine. These wore tho 
measures in which the statesmen of 1814 — 16 acted 
w'ith their hands free, and by these their foresight may 
fairly be judged. Of the union of Belgium to Holland 
it is not too much to say that, although planmsl by 
Pitt, and treasured by every succeeding Ministry sui 
one of his wisest schemes, it was wholly useless and 
inexpedient. The tranquillity of Westenx Europe was 
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preserved during fifteen years, not by yoking together 
discordant nationalities, but by the general desire to 
avoid war ; and as soon as Franco seriously demanded 
the liberation of Belgium from Holland, it had to be 
granted. Nor can it be believed that the addition of 
the hostile and discontented population of Genoa to 
the kingdom of Piedmont would have saved that 
monarchy from invasion if war had again arisen. The 
annexation of Genoa was indeed fruitful of results, but 
not of results which Pitt and his successor’s had 
anticipated. It was intended to strengthen the Honse 
of Savoy for the purpose of resistance to France :* it 
did strengthen the House of Savoy, but as the 
champion of Itsdy against Austria, It was intended to 
withdraw the busy trading city Genoa from the in- 
Jlueuces of French democracy : in reality it brought a 
strong ehnnont of innovation into the Piedmoutt‘.se 
State itself, giving, on the one hand, a bolder and 
moTO national spirit to its Government, and, on the other 
hand, ehwating to the ideal of a united Italy those who, 
like the Gcinoeso Masjsnini, were now no longer born to 
1)(5 the citisjcns of a free Bepublic. In sacrificing the 
ancient lilxirty of Genoa, the Congress itself unwittingly 
began the series of chimges which was to refute the 
famous saying of Mettomioh, that Itidy was but a 
geographical i'xj)ression. 

* In tlio first draft of ilio secret clauses of the Treaty of June 14, 
IROO, botwcott Engltiod and Austria (soo vol. i., p, 221)), Ausirla was to 
liavo liad (Jhutoa. But the fear arisiug tliat Kussia would not p(triult 
Austria’s extemsion to tlio Mediterranean, an altomtion wan made, whereby 
Austria wan promised half of Piedmonii Genoa to go to the King of Bar- 
diiiia in compensation. 
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But i£ the policy of 1814 — 15 in the affaire of 
Belgium aud Piedmont only proves how little an 
average collection of statesmen can see into tlie 
future, the policy which, in spite of Waterloo, left 
Ahaooand Prauce in possession of an uudimini.shed 
Lonsme. territory, does no discredit to the fore- 
sight, as it certainly does the highest honour to tho 
justice and forbearance of Wellington, whoso counsels 
then turned the scale. The wisdom of the resolu- 
tion has indeed been frequently impugned. Uerinan 
statesmen held then, and have held ever since, that 
the opportunity of dusarming' France once for all of 
its weapons of attack was wantonly thrown away. 
Hardenberg, when hLs arguments for annexation of tho 
frontier-fortresses were set aside, predicted that streams 
of blood would hereafter €ow for the conquest of Alsaoo 
and Lorraine,* and his prediction has been fulfilled. Yflt 
no one perhaps would have been more astonished than 
Hardenberg himself, cOuld he have known that fifty- 
five years of peace between France , and Prussia would 
precede the next great struggle. When the same period 
of peace shall have followed the acquisition of Motz; and 
Strasburg by Prussia, it will be time to condemn tho 
settlement of 1816 as containing the germ of future 
wars ; till then, the effects of that settlement in main- 
taining peace are entitled to recognition. If is impos- 
sible to deny that the Allies, in leaving to Fraijitio 
the whole of its territory in 1815, avoided inflicting 
the most galling of all tokens of defeat upon a 
* Portz, Leben Steias, iv. 524 
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spirited and still most powerful nation. The loss of 
Belgium and the frontier of the Bhine was keenly 
enough felt for thirty years to come, and made no 
insignificant part of the French people ready at any 
moment to rush into war : how much greater the power 
of the war-cry, how hopeless the task of restraint, if 
to the other motives for war there had been added the 
liberation of two of the most valued provinces of 
France. Without this the danger was great enough. 
Thrice at least in the next thirty years the balance 
seemed to ho turning against the continuance of peace. 
An olfonsive alliance between Franco and Russia was 
within view when the Bourbon monarchy fell; the 
first years of Louis Philippe all but saw the revolu- 
tionary party plunge Franco into war for Belgium and 
for Italy; ten years later the dismissal of a Ministry 
alone prevented the outbreak of hostilities on the 
(listant affairs of Syria. Had Alsace and Lorraine at 
tins time been in the hands of disunited Germany, it is 
hard to believe that the Bourbon dynasty would not 
have averted, or sought to avert, its fall by a popular 
war, or tlmt the victory of Liouis Philippe over the 
war-party, difficult even when there was no French soil 
to reooiMiuer, would have boon possible. The time 
indeed came when a new Bonaparte tamed to enter- 
prises of aggression the resources which Europe had left 
unimpaired to his country: hut to assume that the 
cessions proposed in 1815 would have made Fk&nce 
unable to move, with or without allies, half a oeritury 
afterwards, is to make a confident guess in a doubtful 
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matter ; and, ■witli Germany in the condition in which it 
remained after 1815, it is at least as likely that the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine would have led to 
the early reconqnest of the Rhenish provinces by 
France, or to a war between Austria and Prussia, as 
that it would have prolonged the period of European 
peace beyond that distant limit which it actually 
reached. 

Among the subjects which were pressed upon the 
Congress of Vienna there was one in which the pursuit 
„ , of national interests and calculations of 

Engliidi efforts 

policy bore no part, the abolition of tho 
siave-tmde. A.frican slave-trado. The British people, 

who, after twenly years of combat in tho cause of 
Europe, had earned so good a right to ask something of 
their allies, probably attached a deeper importance to this 
question than to any in the whole range of European 
affairs, with the single exception of the personal over- 
throw of IS’apoleon. Since the triumph of Wilberforce’s 
cause in the Parliament of 1807, and the extinction of 
English slave-traffic, the anger with which the nation 
viewed this detestable cruelty, too long tolerated by 
itself, had become more and more vehement and wide- 
spread. By the year 1814 the utterimces of public 
opinion were so loud and urgent that tho Government, 
though free from enthusiasm itself, was forced to place 
the international prohibition of the slave-trade in tho 
front rank of its demands. There were politicians on 
the Continent credulous enough to believe that this 
outcry of the heart and the conscience of the narion 
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was but a piece -of commercial hypocrisy. Talleyrand, 
with far different insight, but not with more sympathy, 
spoke of the state of the English people as one of 
frenzy.* Something had already been effected at 
foreign courts. Sweden had been led to prohibit slave- 
traffic in 1813, Holland in the following year. Portugal 
had been restrained by treaty from trading north of the 
lino. France had pledged itself in the first Treaty of Paris 
to abolish the commerce within five years. Spain alone 
remained unfettered, and it was indeed intolerable that 
the English slavers should have been forced to abandon 
their execrable gains only that they should fall into the 
hands of the subjects of King Ferdinand. It might be 
true that the Spanish colonies required a larger supply 
of slaves than they possessed ; but Spain had at any rate 
pot the excuse that it was asked to sumnder an old and 
jirofitablo branch of commerce. It was solely through 
the abolition of the English slave-trade that Spain 
possessed any slave-trade whatever. Before the year 
1807 no Spanish ship had been seen on the coast of 
Africa for a century, except one in 1798 fitted out 
by Godoy.f As for the French trade, that had been 
extinguished by the capture of Senegal and Goree; 
and along the two thousand miles of coast from Cape 
Blanco to Cape Formosa a legitimate commerce with 
the natives was gradually springing up in place of the 
desolating traffic in ffesh end blood. It waa hoped by 
the English p^ple that Oastlereagh would succeed in 

• OWlcenrtmd, p. 277. , , 

t B. «tul 1*. Stete Fftpws, 1816-]^ 
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obtaining a universal and immediate prohibition of the 
slave-trade by all the Powers assembled at Vienna. Tho 
Minister was not wanting in perseverance, but he failed 
to achieve this result. Prance, while claiming a short 
delay elsewhere, professed itself willing, like Portugal, 
to abolish at once the traffic north of the line ; but tho 
Government on which England had perhaps the greatest 
claim, that of Spain, absolutely refused to accept this 
.restriction, or to bind itself to a final prohibition before 
the end of eight years. Oastleroagh then proposed 
that a Council of Ambassadors at London and Paris 
should be charged with the international duty of ex- 
pediting the close of the slave-trade ; the measure which 
he had in view being the punishment of slave-dealing 
States by a general exclusion of their exports. Against 
this Spain and Portugal made a formal protest, treating 
the threat as almo.st equivalent to one of war. The 
project dropped, and the Minister of England had to 
content himself with obtaining from tho Congress a 
solemn condemnatioir of the slave-trade, as contrary to 
the principles of civilisation and human right (Fob., 
1816 ). 

The work was carried a step further by Napoleon’s 
return from Elba. Napoleon understood the impatitmeo 
of the English people, and believed that ho could make 
no higher bid for its friendship than by abandoning tho 
reserves made by Talleyrand at tho Congress, and 
abolishing the French slave-trade at once and fbr all. 
This was accomplished; and the Bourbon ally of 
England, on his second restoration, could not undo what 
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liad been done by the usurper. Spain and Portugal 
alone continued to pursue — the former country without 
restriction, the latter on the south of the line — a 
commerce branded by the united voice of Europe as 
infamous. The Governments of those countries alleged 
in their justification that Great Britain itself had resisted 
the passing of the prohibitory law until its coloni(!8 
were far better supplied with slaves than those of its 
rivals now were. This was true, but it was not tho 
whole truth. The whole truth was not known, tho 
sincerity of English feeling was not appreciated, until, 
twenty years later, tho nation devoted a part of its 
wealth to release the. slave from servitude, and the 
English race from tho reproach of slave-holding. 
Judged by the West Indian Emancipation of 1S3S, 
tho Spanish appeal to English history sounds almost 
ludicrous. Btit tho remembrance of tho long years 
throughout which tho advocates of justice enoountored 
<>]>poHition in England shoxild tem])or tho severity of 
our condesmnation of tho countries which still defended 
a bad interest. Tho light broke late upon ourselves ; 
tho darkness tliat still lingered elsowhcro had too long 
boon our own. 
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For nearly twenty years the career of Bonaparte had 
given to European history the unity of interest which- 
belongs to a single life. This unity does not imme- 
diately disappear on the disappearance of his mighty 
figure. The Powers of Europe had been too closely 
involved in the common struggle, their interests were 
too deeply concerned in tho maintenance of the newly- ‘ 
established order, for the thoughts of Governments 
to he withdrawn from foreign affairs, and tho currents 
of national policy to fall at once apart into separate 
channels. The Allied army continued to occupy Franco ; 
the defence of the Bourbon monarchy had boon declared 
the cause of Europe at large ; the conditions unde? 
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whicli the nurahers of the army of occupation, might be 
reduced, or the period of occupatiou shortened, remained 
to be fixed by the Allies themselves. France thus formed 
the object of a common European deliberation ; nor was 
the concert of the Powers without its pecu- oonoertofnurope 

T A T - j *1 regarding France. 

har organ. An International Council was 
created at Paris, consisting of the Ambassadors of the 
four gr(‘at Courts. The forms of a coalition were, for 
the first time, preserved after the conclusion of peace. 
Communications were addressed to the Grovernment of 
Louis XVIir., in the name of all the Powers together. 
The Council of Ambassadors met at regular intervals, 
and not only transsmted business relating to the army of 
occupation and the payment of indemnities, but discussed 
the domestic policy of the French Q-ovemment, and the 
situation of parties or the signs of political opinion in 
the Assembly and the nation. 

Tn thus watching over the restored Pourbon 
moTiarchy, the Courts of Europe were doing no more 
than they had bound thoinsolvos.to do by treaty. Paris, 
however, was not the only field for a busy diplomacy. 
In most of the minor capitals of Europe each of the 
Great Powers had, its own supposed in- 
terests to ])ursue, or its own principles of oaMti* 
government to inoulcato. An age of transi- 
tion seemed to have begun. Constitutions had beeh 
premised in many States, -and created in somej in 
Spain and in Sicily they had reached the third stage, 
tW of suppression. It was not likely that the States- 
men who had succeeded to Kapoleon’s poiwei; in Europe 
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slxould hold themselves entirely aloof from the affsvirs 
of their weaker neighbours, least of all when a neigh- 
bouring agitation might endanger themselves. In one 
respect the intentions of the British, the Austrian, 
and the Russian Governments were identical, and 
continued to be so, namely, in the determination to 
countenance no revolutionary movement. Revolution, 
owing to the experience of 1793, had come to be regarded 
as synonymous with aggressive warfare. Jacobins, 
anarchists^ disturbers of the public peace, were only 
different names for one and the same class of inter- 
national criminals, who were indeed indigenous to 
Prance, but might equally endsinger the peace of 
mankind in other countries. Against these fomenters 
of mischief all the Courts were at one. 

Here, however, agreement ceased. It was admitted 
•that between revolutionary disturbance and the enjoy- 
ment of constitutional liberty a wide interval existed, and 
the statesmen of the leading Rowers held by no means 
the same views as to the true relation between nations 
, and their rulers. The most liberal in theory 
among the Sovereigns of 1816 was the 
Emperor Alexander. Already in the summer of 1815 
he had declared the Duchy of Warsaw to be restored, 
to independence and nationality, under the title of'tke,' 
Kingdom of Poland ; and before the end of the year he 
had granted it a Constitution, which created certain ' 
representative assemblies, and provided the now kingdom 
vith an army’ and an administration of its own, into 
yrhioh no person not a Pole could enter. The promised 
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introduction of Parliamentary life into Poland was tut 
the first of a series of reforms dimly planned by 
Alexander, which was to culminate in the bestowal of 
a Constitution upon Eussia itself, and the emancipation 
of the serf.* Animated by hopes like these for his own 
people, hopes which, while they lasted, were not merely 
sincere but ardent, Alexander was also friendly to the 
cause of constitutional government in other countries. 
Ambition mingled with disinterested impulses in the 
foreign policy of the Czar. It was impossible that 
Alexander should forget the league into which England 
and Austria had so lately entered against him. He was 
anxious to keep France on his side ; he was not inclined 
to forego the satisfaction of weakening Austria by sup- 
porting national hopes in Italy ; f and he hoped to create 
some counterpoise to England’s maritime power by ally- 
ing Eussia with a strengthened and better-administered 
Spain. Agents of the Czar abounded in Italy and 
in G-crmany, but in no capital was the Ambassador of 
Eussia more active than in Madrid. G-eneral Tatistoheff, 
who was appointed to this post in 1814, became the 
terror of all his colleagues and of the Cabinet of London 
from his extraordinary activity in intrigue ; but in 
relation to the internal affairs of Spain his influence was 

* BemhKccti, uL 2, 10, 690. 

t “We are now intoidatod with Btueiaa agente of Tariona desetij^- 
■Ucaui, dome paUio and sonie eoorot, but all holding the eame langtuge, Si 
pieat^f ‘ 0<»utitntioa and libtn^ .ptiindplee,' and ell endeavouring to 
dimt the efts of the indopondemts towaarde the lIKToitth. i . . A eop^ of 
the huMokons sent to the Boseian . lilaitttor here h«e ,fijleni luto the 
hwde of the AnetHbae.” A’Oouvt (AnahMuador at lITapietO to Oiwthn^ 
Pea 7, 1816. BeeonU r Sioily. lOA 
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beneficial ; and it was frequently directed towards the 
support of reforming Ministers, whom King Ferdinand, 
if free from foreign pressure, would speedily have sacri- 
ficed to the pleasure of his favourites and confessors. 

In the eyes of Prince Mettemioh, the all-powerful 
Minister of Austria, Alexander was little better than a 
-V Jacobin. The Austrian State, though its 
frontiers had been five times changed since 
1792, had continued in a remarkable degree free from 
the impulse to internal change. The Emperor Francis 
was the personification of resistance to progress ; the 
Minister owed his unrivalled position not more to his 
own skilful statesmanship in the great crisis of 1813 
than to a genuine accord with the feelings of his master. 
If Francis was not a man of intellect, Mettomich was 
certainly a man of character ; and for a considerable period 
they succeeded in impressing the stamp of their own 
strongly-marked Austrian policy upon Europe. The 
force of their influence sprang from no remote source ; 
it was due mainly to a steady intolerance of all principles 
not their own, Mettemioh described his system with 
equal simpheity and precision as an attempt neither 
to innovate nor to go back to the past, but to keep 
things as they were. In the old Austrian dominions 
this was not difficult to do, for things had no tendency 
to move and remained fixed of themselves ;* but on tins 

♦ A profotmd reason has been ascribed to MottomieVs conservatism 
by some of his English apologists an high place, namely tho foar that if 
ideas of nationality should spring up, tho non-German components of 
the Austrian monarchy, viz., Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, Ac., would 
break oE and become independent States. But there is not a word in 
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outside, Ijotli on the north and on the south, ideas were 
at work which, according to Mettemich, ought never 
to have entered the world, but, having unfortunately 
gained admittance, made it the task of Q-overnmeuts to 
resist their influence by all available means. Stein and 
the leaders of the Prussian War of Liberation had agitated 
Germany with hopes of national unity, of Parliaments, 
and of the impulsion of the executive powers of State 
by public opinion. Against these northern innovators, 
Mettemich had already won an important victory in the 
formation of the Federal Constitution. The 


weakness and timidity of the King of Prussia 
made it probable that, although he was now 


Metiornich’s 

paluiyin 

utomia&y. 


promising his subjects a Constitution, he might at no 
distant date be led to unite with other German Govern- 


ments in a system of repression, and in placing Liberalism 
under the ban of the Diet. In Italy, according to the 
conservative statesman, the same dangers existed ahd 
the same remedies were required. Austria, through the 
acquisition of Ycnice, now possessed four times as large a 
territory beyond the Alps as it had possessed ^ 
before 1792; hut the population was no 
longer the quiescent and contented folk that it had boon 
in the days of Maria Theresa. Napoleon’s kingdom 
and army of Italy had taught the people warfare, and 
given them political aims and a more masculine spirit. 


wltbtffs wMdb shows that this spprehensiem had at this time 
entwed his mind. To genoxalise his Italian, pohk^ of 1815 into a great 
propheiio ststesmsnsMp, is to interpret the idM of one age bj the history 
of Garnet. 

PP2 
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Mettemich’s own generals had promised the Italians 
independence when they entered the conntry in 1814 ; 
Murat’s raid a year later had actually been undertaken 
in the name o£ Italian unity. These were disagreeable 
incidents, and signs were not wanting of the existence 
of a revolutionary spirit in the Italian provinces of 
Austria, especially among the officers who had served 
under Napoleon. Mettemich was perfectly dear as to 
the duties of his Government. The Italians might have 
a Viceroy to keep Court at Milan, a body of native 
officials to conduct tbeir minor affairs, and a mock Con- 
gpregation or Council, without any rights, powers, or 
functions whatever ; if this did not satisfy them, they 
were a rebellious people, and government must be con- 
ducted by means of spies, police, and the dungeons of 
the Spielberg.* 

On this system, backed by great military force, 
there was nothing to fear from the malcontents of 
Lombardy and Venice: it remained for Mettemich 
to extend the same security to the rest of the pen- 
insula, and by a series of treaties to effect the double 
end of exterminating constitutional government and of 
establishing an Austrian Protectorate over the 
entire country, from the Alps to the Sicilian 
Straits. The design was so ambitious that 
Mettemich had not dared to disclose it at the Congress 
of Vienna ; it was in fact a direct violation of the Treaty 

* Li Moravia. For the system of espionage, soo the hook oaHed 
“ Oarte segretp della polizia Anstriaea,” consisting of polioe-ieports which 
fell into the hands of the Italians at Milan in 1818. 
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of Paris, and of tlie resolution of the Congress, that Italy, 
outside the possessions of Austria, should consist of in- 
dependent States. The first Sovereign over whom the net 
was cast was Ferdinand of Naples. On the 1 5th of June, 
1815, immediately after the overthrow of Murat, King 
Ferdinand signed a Treaty of Alliance with Austria, 
which contained a secret clause, pledging the King 
to introduce no change into his recovered kingdom incon- 
sistent with its own old monarchical principles, or with the 
principles which had been adopted by the Emperor of 
Austria for the government of his Italian provinces.* 
Ferdinand, two years before, had been compelled by 
Great Britain to grant Sicily a Constitution, and was 
at this very moment promising one to Naples. The 
Sicilian Constitution was now tacitly condemned ; the 
Neapolitans were duped. By a further secret clause, 
the two contracting Sovereigns undertook to communi- 
cate to one another everything that should come to their 
knowledge affecting the security and tranquillity of the 
Italian peninsula ; in other words, the spies and the police 
of Ferdinand were now added to Metternich’s staff in 
Lombardy. Tuscany, Modena, and Parma entered into 
much the same condition of vassalage ; but the scheme 
for a universal federation of Italy under Austria’s 
leadership failed through the resistance of Piedmont 

^ BUtidii, Storia Bocnmontatat i. 208,^ Tlie siibstanod ol thin 
cUuse wa4s cmimmicated to A^Ooxir^ tite Bnglish Ambiusaador 
" Ihad ]) 4 ).)ikiia*tloaiA 9 ^^ eontrlbnted to tbegood 

nndovotfmdiog now Miroen Aa9t]ri» etnd ooold n.ot bat 

proro to tho Btitiob OoreammoaV’ A'Ooort to 

Jtdy 18^ 1815^ Becordu t Sioiljr, roL 104. 
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and o£ the Pope. Pius VII. resented the attempts o£ 
Austria, begun in 1797 and repeated at the Congress 
o£ Vienna, to deprive the Holy See o£ Bologna and 
Eavenna. The Xing of Sardinia, though pressed by 
England to accept Metternich’s offer o£ allianco, 
maintained with great decision the independence o£ his 
country, and £ound in the. support of the Czar a more 
potent argument than any that he could have drawn 
from treaties.* 

The part played hy the British Q-overnment at this 
epoch has been seveiuly judged not only by the later 

opinion of England itself, but by the his- 

Spirit of En^** 1*1 • r j* 1 j. 

land’s foreign torical wiiters 01 almost every nation m 

poUoy. 

Europe. It is perhaps fortunate for the 
fame of Pitt that he did not live to witness the accom- 
plishment of the work in which he had laboured for 
thirteen years. The glory of a just and courageous 
struggle against Hapoleon’s tyranny remains with Pitt ; 
the opprobrium of a settlement hostile to liberty has 
fallen on his successors. Yet there is no good ground for 
believing that Pitt would have attached a higher value 
to the rights or inclinations of individual communities 
than his successors did in re-adjusting the balance of 
power; on the contrary, he himself first proposed to 
destroy the Eepublic of Genoa, and to place Catholic 
Belgium under the Protestant Crown of Holland; nor 

* Letters in Reuchlin, Gkscldchte Italiens, i. 71. The Holy Allianoo 
was turned to better aocormt by the Sardinian statesmen than by the 
Neapolitans. “Apr6s sWe aUid,” wrote the Sardinian Ambassador at 
St, Petersburg, “en Jlsus-Ohrist notre Saurcur, parole de vie, pour^uol 
et h, quel propos s’alHer en Mottemich P 
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was any principle dearer to Ixim than that of aggran- 
dising the House of Austria as a counterpoise to the 
power of France.* The Ministry of 1815 was indeed 
hut too faithfully walking in the path into which Pitt 
had been driven by the King and the nation in 1793. 
Eesistance to Prance had become the one absorbing 
care, the beginning and end of English statesmanship. 
Government at home had sunk to a narrow and un- 
feeling opposition to the attempts made from time to 
time to humanise the mass of the people, to reform 
an atrocious criminal law, to mitigate the civil wrongs 
inflicted in the name and the interest of a State-religion. 
Ho one in the Cabinet doubted that authority, as such, 
must be wiser than inexperienced popular desire, least 
of all the statesman who now, in conjunction with 
the Duke of Wellington, controlled the policy of Great 
Britain upon the Continent. Lord Castlereagh had no 
sympathy with cruelty or ojjpression in Continental 
rxilcrs ; ho had just as little belief iu the value of free 
institutions to their subjects.! The nature of his in- 
fluence, which has been drawn sometimes in too dark 
colours, may bo fairly gathered from the course of action 
which he followed in regard to Sicily and to Spain. 

In Sicily the representativ'e of Great Britain, Lord 
William Bentinck, had forced King Ferdinand, who could 

^ See tlio pas»ago8 from GmvilVs leitcvs quoted iu vol. p. ISd 
of tMs work. 

t Oflotlereagh, x. 18. ** TKo danger is t-hat ihe transition (to liberty) 
** maybe too suddouto ripen into an^bJug likely to mako tbe world bettor 
dr bappior. .... I am sure it is bettor to roisa:^ than aecdorato the 
ox>oraiion of this most hazardous prlnelplo wldch is abroad.” 
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not have maintained himself for an hour without the arms 
and money of England, to establish in 1813 a Parliament 

framed on the model of our own. The Parlia- 

laSicdy. 

ment had not proved a wise or a capable body, 
but its faults were certainly not equal to those of King 
Ferdinand, and its re-construction under England’s 
auspices would have been an affair of no great diflSculty. 
Ferdinand, however, had always detested free institutions, 
and as soon as he regained the throne of Naples he. 
determined to have done with the Sicilian Parliament. 
A correspondence on the intended change took place 
between Lord Castlereagh and A’ Court, the Ambassador 
who had now succeeded Lord William Bentinck.* That 
the British Q-overnment, which had protected the Sicilian 
Crown against Napoleon at the height of his power, could 
have protected the Sicilian Constitution against King 
Ferdinand’s edicts without detaching a single man-of- 
war’s boat, is not open to doubt. Castlereagh, however, 
who for years past had been paying, stimulating, or 
rebuking every Government in Europe, and who had 
actually sent the British fleet to make the Norwegians 
submit to Bernadotte, now suddenly adopted the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, and declared that, so long as 
Ferdinand did not persecute the Sicilians who at the 

• B. and P. State Papers, 1816 — 17, p. 553. Mottomicli, iii. 80. 
Osstloroagli had at first desired that the Oonstitntion shduld be ntodifiml 
under (he infinenoe of the English Ambassador. lustmotions to A’Oourt, 
March 14, 1814, marked “Most Secret j” Becords: Sicily, toI. 90, 
A’Oonrt himself detested the Oonsiatution. “I conceive the Sicilian 
pei^le to be totally and radically unfit to be entrusted with political 
power.” July 23, 1814, id. 
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iuvitation of England had taken part in political life, 
or reduce the privileges of Sicily below those which had 
existed prior to 1813, Q-reat Britain would not interfere 
with his action. These stipulations were inserted in 
order to satisfy the House of Commons, and to avert 
the charge that England had not only abandoned the 
Sicilian Constitution, but consented to a change which 
left the Sicilians in a worse condition than if England 
had never intervened in their affairs. Lord Castlereagh 
shut his eyes to the confession involved, that he was 
leaving the Sicilians to a ruler who, but for such re- 
straint, might be expected to destroy every vestige of 
public right, and to. take the same bloody and un- 
scrupulous revenge upon his subjects which he had 
taken when Nelson restored him to power in 1799. 

The action of the British Q-overnment in Spain 
.showed an equal readiness to commit the future to the 
wisdom of Courts. Lord Castlereagh was . „ , ^ 

made acquainted with the Spani.sh Ferdi- tadinsiMiiii. 
nand’s design of abolishing the Constitution on his 
return in the year 1814. “So far,” he replied, “as 
the mere existence of the Constitution is at stake, it 
is impossible to believe that any diango tranquilly 
offooted can well bo worse.” * In this case the inter- 
position of England would perhaps not liave availed 
against a reactionary clergy and nation : Castlereagh 
was, moreover, deceived by Ferdinand's professions that 
he liad no desire to restore absolute government. He 


* Oastlereagli, z. 25. 
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credited tte King ■with the same kind of moderation 
which had led Louis .XVIII. to accept the Oharta in 
France, and looked forward to the maintenance of a 
constitutional regime, though under conditions more 
favourable to the executive power and to the influence of 
the great landed proprietors and clergy.* Events soon 
proved what value was to be attached to the word of 
the King ; the flood of reaction and vengeance broke over 
the country; and from this time the British Govern- 
ment, half confessing and half excusing Ferdinand’s 
misdeeds, exerted itself to check the outrages of des- 
potism, and to mitigate the lot of those who wore now 
its victims. In the interest of the restored monarchies 
themselves, as much as from a regard to the public 
opinion of Ghreat Britain, the Ambassadors of England 
urged moderation upon all the Bourbon Courts. This, 
however, was also done by Mettemich, who neither 
took pleasure in cruelty, nor desired to see new revolu- 
tions produced by the extravagances of priests and 
emigrants. It was not altogether without cause that 
the belief arose that there was little to choose, in 
reference to the constitutional liberties of other States, 
between the sentiments of Austria and those of the 
Ministers of free England. A difference, however, did 
exist. Mettemich actually prohibited the Sovereigns 

* " If his Majesty axuLoimces his determination to give effect to the 
main principles of a constitutional regime, it is possible that he may 
extinguish the existing arrangement with impunity, and re-establish one 
more consistent with the ef&ciency of the executive power, and which may 
restore the great landed proprietors and the olorgy to a due share of 
authority." Castlereagh, id. 
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over whom his influence extended from granting their 
subjects liberty: England, believing the Sovereigns to 
be more liberal than they were, did not interfere to 
preserve constitutions from destruction. 

Such was the general character of the influence now 
exercised by the tliree leading Powers of Europe. 
Prussia, which had neither a fleet like England, an 
Italian connection like Austria, nor an ambitious 
Sovereign like Eussia, concerned itself little with dis- 
tant States, and limited its direct action to the affairs of 
France, in which it possessed a substantial interest, in- 
asmuch as the indemnities due from Louis XVIII. had 
yet to be paid. The possibility of recovering these sums 
depended upon the maintenance of peace and order in 
Prance ; and from the first it was recognised by every 
Government in Europe that the principal danger to 
peace and order arose from the conduct of the Count 
of Artois and his friends, the party of reaction. The 
counter-revolutionary movement btsgan in mere riot and 
outrage. No sooner hud the news of the battle of 
Waterloo reached the south of France than the Eoyalist 
mob of Marseilles drove the garrison out of ^ 

the town, and attacked the quarter inha- 
bitod by the Mameluke families whom 
Napoleon had brought from Egypt. Thirteen of these 
unfortunate persons, and about as many Bonapartist 
citizens, were murdered.* A few weeks later Nismes 

* Daudot, Ta Tmme Blanclie, p. 186. The lou of iho troops wm 
a hnodrod. The stories of wholsssls nussoores at Ma rs aillfl e and othur 
plaoce aro fietions. 
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was given, over to anarchy and pillage. Eeligious 
fanaticism here stimulated the passion of political 
revenge. The middle class in Nismes itself and a portion 
of the surrounding population were Protestant, and had 
hailed Napoleon’s return from Elba as a deliverance 
from the ascendancy of priests, and from the threatened 
revival of the persecutions which they had suffered 
under the old Bourhon monarchy. The Catholics, who 
were much more numerous, included the lowest class in 
the town, the larger landed proprietors of the district, 
and above half of the peasantry. Bands of volunteers 
had been formed by the Duke of Angouldmo at the 
beginning of the Hundred Days, in the hope of sushiiu" 
ing a civil war against Napoleon. After capitulating 
to the Emperor’s generals, some companies had been 
attacked hy villagers and hunted down like wild beasts. 
The bands now reassembled and entered Nismes. The 
garrison, after firing upon them, were forced to give up 
their arms, and in this defenceless state a considerable 
number of the soldiers were shot down (July 17). On 
the next day the leaders of the armed mob b^an to use 
their victory. Por several weeks murder and outrage, 
deliberately planned and publicly announced, kept not 
only Nismes itself, but a wide extent of the suixounding 
country in constant terror. The G-ovemmont acted 
slowly and feebly; the local authorities wore intimi- 
dated ; and; in spite of the remonstrances of WeEington 
and the Kussian Ambassador, security was not restored 
until the Allies took the matter into their own hands, 
and a detachment of Austrian troops occupied tho 
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Department of the Gard. Other districts in the south 
of France witnessed the same outbreaks of Eoyalist 
ferocity. Avignon was disgraced by the murder of 
Marshal Brune, conqueror of the Russians and English in 
the Dutch campaign of 1799, an honest soldier, who after 
suffering Napoleon’s neglect in the time of prosperity, 
had undertaken the heavy task of governing Marseilles 
during the Hundred Days. At Toulouse, General' 
Ramel, himself a Royalist, was mortally wounded by 
,a band of assassins, and savagely mutilated while lying 
disabled and expiring. 

Crimes like these were the counterpart of the Sep- 
tember massacres of 1792 ; and the terrorism exercised 
by the Royalists in 1815 has been compared, as a 
whole, with the Republican Reign of Terror twenty-two 
years earlier. 'But the comparison does little credit to 
the historical sense of those who suggested it. The 
harbarities of 1815 wore strictly local: sh<;ckiiig as 
they were, they scarcely amotinted in all to an avei’sigo 
day’s work of Carrier or Fouchd in 1794 ; and the 
action of the established Government, though culpably 
weak, was not itself criminal. A second and more 
dangerous stsqjo of reaction began, however, when the 
work of popular vengeance closed. Elections for a new 
Chamber of Deputies wore held at the end 

WuMJletna. ^ tftfit. 

of August. The Liberals and the adhe- 
rents of Napoleon, paralysed by the disasters of France 
and the invaders’ prosenoe, gave up all as lost: the 
Ministers of Louis XVIIX. abstained from the usual 
electoral manoeuvres, Talleyrand through carelessness. 
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FoueM from a desire to see parties eyeiily balanced: 
the ultra-Royalists alone had extended their organisa- 
tion over France, and threw themselves into the contest 
with the utmost passion and energy. Numerically 
weak, they had the immense forces of the local adminis- 
tration on their side. The Pr^fets had gone over heart 
and soul to the cause of the Count of Artois, who indeed 
represented to them that he was acting under the King’s 
own directions. The result was that an Assembly was 
elected to which France has seen only one parallel since, 
namely in the Parliament of 1871, elected when in- 
vaders again occupied the country, and the despotism 
of a second Bonaparte had ended in the same immea- 
surable calamity. The bulk of the candidates returned 
were country gentlemen whose names had never been 
heard of in public life since 1789, men wlio had resigned 
themselves to inaction and obscurity under the Republic 
and the Empire, and whose one political idea was to re- 
verse the injuries done by the Revolution to their caste 
and to their Church. They were Royalists because a 
Bourbon monarchy alone could satisfy their claims; 
they called themselves ultra-Royalists, but they were so 
only in the sense that they required the . monarchy to 
recognise no ally but themselves. They had already 
shown before Napoleon’s return that their real chief 
was the Count of Artois, not the King ; in what form 
their ultra-Royalism would exhibit itself in case the 
King should not submit to be their instrument re- 
mained to be proved. 

The first result of the elections was the downfall of 
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Talleyrand’s Liberal Ministry. The Count of Artois 
and the courtiers, who had been glad enough to secure 
Touche’s services while their own triumph i^iotTaJi mna 
was doubtful, now joined in the outcry of 
the country gentlemen against this monster of iniquity. 
Talleyrand promptly disencumbered himself of his old 
friend, and prepared to meet the new Parliament as an 
ultra-Eoyalist ; but in the eyes of the victorious party 
Talleyrand him.self, the married priest and the reputed 
accomplice in the murder of the Duke of Enghien, was 
little better than his regicide colleague 5 and before the 
Assembly met ho was forced to retire from power. His 
successor, the Due do Richelieu, was recom- Minin- 

mended to Louis XVIII. by the Czar. 

Eichclieu had quitted Prance early in the Eevolution, and, 
unlike most of the emigrants, had played a distinguished 
part in the country which gave him refuge. Winning 
his first laurels in the siege of Ismail under Suvaroff, ho 
had subsequently been made Governor of the Euxine 
provinces of Russia, and the flourishing town of Odessa 
had sprung up under his rule. His reputation as an 
administrator was high ; his personal character singu- 
larly noble and disinterested. Though the English. 
Government looked at first with apprehension upon a 
Minister so closely connected with the Ozar of Russia, 
Richelieu’s honesty and truthfulness soon gained him 
the respect of every foreign Court. His relation to 
Alexander jproved of great service to France in lighten- 
ing the burden of the army of occupation; his equity, 
his acquaintance with the real ends of monarchical 
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government, made him, though no lover of liberty, a 
valuable Minister in face of an Assembly which repre- 
sented nothing but the passions and the ideas of a reac- 
tionary class. But Eichelieu had been too long absent 
from Prance to grasp the details of administration with 
a steady hand. The men, the parties of 1815, were 
new to him : it is said that he was not acquainted by 
sight with most of his colleagues when he appointed 
them to their posts. The Ministry in consequence was 
not at unity within itself. Some of its members, like 
Decazes, were more liberal than their chief; others, 
like Clarke and Vaublanc, old servants of Napoleon 
now turned ultra-Eoyalists, were eager to make them- 
selves the instruments of the Count of Artois, and to 
carry into the work of government the enthusiasm 
of revenge which had abeady found voice in the 
elections. 

The session opened on the 7th of October. Twenty- 
nine of the peers, who had joined Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days, were excluded from the House, and 
replaced by adherents of the Bourbons; nevertheless 
the peers as a body opposed themselves to extreme re- 
action, and, in spite of Chateaubriand’s sanguinary 

vioienoe of the kataugues. Supported the moderate policy 
OKJoiierefias. Eichelieu against the majority of the 

Lower House. The first demand of the Chamber of 
Deputies was for retribution upon traitors ;* their first 

• See the Addrees, ia de$ DSbak, IS Ootohw: "N'wwoetwiM 

Bolliciter humblement la rdtrihutioii ndcossaire,’' &o. For the general hietoiy 
of the Session, see Dnvergior de Hanranne, iii 257; Tiol-Owrtd, Iv. 139; 
Oastlweagh’s severe jndgment of Artois. Becords : Ooni, 28, Sep. 2L 
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conflict witli the GoTernment of Louis XVIII. arose 
upon the measures which were brought forward hy the 
Ministry for the preservation of public security and 
the punishment of seditious acts. The Ministers were 
attacked, not because their measures were too severe, 
hut because they were not severe enough. While taking 
power to imprison all suspected persons without trial; 
or to expel them from their homes, Decazes, the Police- 
Minister, proposed to punish incitements to sedition by 
fines and terms of imprisonment varying according to 
the gravity of the offence. So mild a penalty excited 
the wrath of men whose fathers and brothers had 
perished on the guillotine. Some cried out for death, 
others for banishment to Cayenne. When it was 
pointed out that the infliction of capital punishment for 
the mere attempt at sedition would place this on a level 
with armed rebellion, it was answered that a distinction 
might be maintained by adding in the latter case the 
ancient punishment of parricide, the amputation of the 
hand. E.xtravagances like this belonged rather to the 
individuals than to a party ; but the vehemence of the 
Chamber forced the Government to submit to a revision 
of its measure. Transportation to Cayenne, but not 
death, was ultimately included among the penalties for 
seditious acts. The Minister of Justice, M. Barb^-. 
SCarbois, who had himself been ta.’anspoi+fced to Cayenne 
by the Jacobins in 1797, was able to satisfy, the 
Ol^inbOT from his own experience that they were not 
erring bn ^e side of mercy.* 

de$ Eibalt, 29 OotoW. 
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It was in tha midst of these heated debates tliat 
Marshal ITey was brought to trial for high treason. A 
N«y«womea, so-called Edict of Amnesty had been published 

Dec. 7. King on the 24th of July, con- 

taining the names of nineteen persons who were to be 
tried by courts-martial on capital charges, and of thirty- 
eight others who were to be either exiled or brought to 
justice, as the Chamber might determine. Ney was 
included in the first category. Opportunities for escape 
had been given to him by the Goverament, as indeed 
they had to almost every other person on the list. 
King Louis XVIII. well understood that his Govern- 
ment was not likely to -be permanently strengthened by 
the execution of some of the most distinguished men in 
France j the emigrants, however, and especially the 
Duchess of Angoulfime, were merciless, and the English 
Government acted a deplorable part. “ One can never 
feel that the King is secure on his throne,” wrote Lord 
Liverpool, “until he has dared to spill traitors’ blood. 
It is not that many examples would be necessary ; but 
the daring to make a few will alone manifest any strength 
in the Government.”* Lab^doy^re had already been 
executed. On the 9th of November Ney was brought 
before a court-martial, at whfeh Castlereagh and his 
wife had the bad taste to be present. The court- 
martial, headed by Ney’s old comrade Jourdan, declared 
itself incompetent to judge a peer of France accused of 
high treason.f Ney was accordingly tried before the 

• Wollington. S.D., jd. 96. TWs solf-confldoni folly is ii>j>ea.t«4 la 
many of Lord Liverpnol’s letters. f Eroeds dn Marddud Noy, i, 212. 
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House of Peers. The verdict was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and indeed the legal guilt of tlie Marshal could 
hardly be denied. Had the men who sat in judgment 
upon him been a body of Yendean peasants who had 
braved fire and sword for the Bourbon cause, the sen- 
tence of death might have been pronounced with pure, 
though stem lips : it remains a deep disgrace to France 
that among the peers who voted not only for Ney’s 
condemnation but for his death, there were some who 
liad themselves accepted office and pay from Hapoleon 
during the Hundred Hays. A word jBrom "Wellington 
would still have saved the Marshal’s life, but in 
interceding for Ney the Duke would have placed him- 
self in direct opposition to the action of his own 
Government. Wlien the Premier had dug the grave, 
it was not for Wellington to rescue the prisoner. It 
is permissible to hope that he, who had so vehe- 
mently reproached' BlUcher for his intention to put 
Napoleon to death if ho should fall into his hands, 
would have asked clemency for Ney, had he con- 
sidered himself at liberty to obey the promptings of 
his own nature. The responsibility for Marshal Ney’? 
death rests, more than upon any other individual, upon 
Lord Liverpool. 

On the 7th of Heo^mber the sentence was exe- 
cuted. Ney was shot e,t early rooming in,,, an un- 
frequented spot, and the Government congratulated 
its^f that it had escaped the dangers of a, popular 
demonstration, and heard the last of a disagreeable 
business. Never was there a greater mistake. No 
2 ' ■ 
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crime committed in the Reign of Terror attached a 
deeper popular opprobrium to its authors than the 
execution of Ney did to the Bourbon family. The 
victim, a brave but rough half-German soldier,* rose in 
popular legend almost to the height of the Emperor 
himself. His heroism in the retreat from Moscow 
became, and with justice, a more glorious memory than 
Davoust’s victory at Jena or Moreau’s at Hohenlinden. 
Side by side with the thought that the Bourbons had 
been brought back by foreign arms, the remembranco 
sank deep into the heart of the French people that thi.s 
family had put to death “ the bravest of the bravo.” 
It would have been no common good fortune for L<juis 
XVTII. to have pardoned or visited with light punish- 
ment a great soldier whose political feebleness had led 
him to an act of treason, condoned by the nation at 
large. Exile would not have made the transgressor a 
martyr. But the common sense of mankind condemns 
'Hey’s execution: the public opinion of Franco has 
never forgiven it. 

On the day after the great example was made, 
Bichelieu brought forward the Amnesty Bill of the 

* ISToy was not, however, a mere jftghting general* Tlie Military 
Studies published in English in 1833 from his manuscripts prove thin. 
They abound in acute remarks, and his estimate of the quality of the 
German soldier, at a time when the Gormans wore habitually bcat<*n aad 
despised, is very striking. He urges that when Eroneh infantry fight in 
throe ranks, the charge should be made after the two front raulcH have 
fired, without waiting .for tlie third to fire, ** The German «oldi(*r» iommV 
by the severest disciplino, is cooler than any other. He would in tho end 
obtain the advantage in this kind of firing if it lasted long/* CF» KK),) 
Key's parents appear to have been Wiirtomborg people who had settled In 
Alsace. Tho name was really Keu (Now), 
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Government in the House of Eepresentatives. The 
King, while claiming fall right of par'don, desired that 
the Chamber should be associated with Amnesty Bai 

him in its exercise, and submitted a project 
of law securing from prosecution all persons not in- 
cluded in the list published on July 24th. Measures 
of a very different character had already been intro- 
duced under the same title into the Chamber. Though 
the initiative in legislation belonged by virtue of the 
Charta to the Crown, resolutions might be moved by 
members in the shape of petition or address, and under 
this form the leaders of the majority had drawn up 
schemes for the wholesale proscription of Napoleon’s 
adherents. It was proposed by M. la Bourdonnaye to 
bring to trial all the great civil and military officers 
who, during the Hundred Days, had constituted the 
Government of the usurper; all generals, prdfets, and 
commanders of garrisons, who had obeyed Napoleon 
before a certain day, to bo named by the Assembly ; 
and all voters for the death of Louis XVI. who had 
recognised Napoleon by signing the Acte Additionnel. 
The language in which these prosecutions were urged 
was the echo of that which had justified the bloodshed 
of 1798 '; ii® violence was due partly to the fancy that 
Napoleon’s return was no sudden and unexpected act, 
bat the work of a sot of conspirators in high places, who 
were still plotting the overthrow, of the monarchy.* , It 

* tfao ih!o» Bowdoimarye** printed ^eeeli in Jo who! 

in STbvemlbre. "‘Fm nirStw leitre iiamMf crimineUvs, 9 

fiiAt dee dee b<»imSafai dee ^ sioirt, In most eenU pout 
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was in Tain that Richelieu intervened with the expression 
of the King’s own wishes, and recalled the example 
of forgiveness shown in the testament of Louis XVI. 
The committee which was appointed to report on tlio 
projects of amnesty brought up a scheme little different 
from that of La Bourdonnaye, and added to it the 
iniquitous proposal that civil actions should be brought 
against all condemned persons for the damages sustained 
by the State through Napoleon’s return. This was to 
make a mock of the clause in the Charta which 
abolished confiscation. The report of the committee 
caused the utmost dismay both in Franco itself aud 
among the representatives of foreign Powers at Paris. 
The conflict between the men of reaction and the 
Government had openly broken out ; Richelieu’s Ministry, 
the guarantee of peace, seemed to bo on the point of 
falling. On the 2nd of January, 1810, the Chamber 
proceeded to discuss the Bill of the Government aud the 
amendments of the committee. The debate lasted four 
days ; it was only by the repeated rise of the King’s 
own name that the Ministers succeeded in gaining a 
majority of nine votes against the two principal 
categories of exception appended to the amnesty by 
their opponents. The proposal to restore oonfisciiitiott 
under the form of civil actions was rejected by a 
much greater majority, but on the vote affecting the 
regicides the Government was defeated. This indeed 
was considered of no great moment. Richelieu, content 

effiaycsr lears complices et moHre fin loon comploto,” Ste. Xlu> 
jonruals abound with similar speeches. 
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with having averted measures which would have exposed 
several hundred persons to death, exile, or pecuniary 
ruin, consented to banish from JPrance the regicides who 
had acknowledged Napoleon, along with the thirty- 
eight persons named in the second list of July 24th. 
Among other well-known men, Carnot, who had ren- 
dered such great services to his country, went to die 
in exile. Of the seventeen companions of Ney and 
Lab6doy6re in the first list of July 24th, most had es- 
caped from France ; one alone suffered death.* But the 
persons originally excluded from the amnesty and the 
regicides exiled by the Assembly formed but a small 
part of those on whom the vengeance of the Iloyalists 
fell j for it was provided that the amnesty-law should 
apply to no one against whom proceedings had been 
taken before the formal promulgation of the law. The 
prisons were already crowded with accused persona, 
who thus remained exposed to punishment; and after 
the law had actually passed the Chamber, telegraph- 
signals were sent over the country by Clarke, the 
Minister of War, ordering the immediate accusation 
of several others. One distinguished soldier at least, 
Geneml Travot, was sentenced to death on proceedings 
thus instituted between the passing and the promulga- 
tion of the law of amnesty.f Executions, however, were 

* Qemral Moatem-BuTemeii. Soveral wen to dMtib ia. ili4r 

abmtm ; Rome wwe eoq,uitli6d outlie riagaler ploe that tihey lim} liehome 
eabjeete <£ the Bmpin of BUia^ aad so eotdd. not be gitiliT’ of treaeoa to 
tihie of Bnutoo. 

t The eemteiaoe was eonanwted by the Slog, to twelve yoem’ imprieou- 
laent. Chmh^Olmeti^Wwiiact^ It ia eteted, though it appeaxs 
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not numerous except in the south of France, hut an 
enormous number of persons were imprisoned or driven 
from their homes, some by judgment of the law-courts, 

some by the exercise of the powers con- 

PeiBecutiou of 

ferred on the administration by the Jaw or 
liaace. Public Security.* The central government 
indeed had less part irt this species of persecution than 
the Prefets and other local authorities, though within 
their own departments Clarke and Vaublanc set an 
example which others were not slow to follow. Eoyalist 
committees were formed all over the country, and assumed 
the same kind of irregular control over the officials 
of their districts a.s had been practised by the Jacobin 
committees of 1793. Tliousands of persons employed 
in all grades of the public service, in schools and colIeg<‘S 
as well as in the civil administration, in the law-courts 
as well as in the army and navy, were dismissed from 
their posts. The new-comers were professed agents of 
the reaction j those who were permitted to retain their 
offices strove to outdo their colleagues in their renegade 

not to be clear, that his prosecution began at the same late date. Duvergier 
de Haaranne, iii. 385. 

* Tho highest number admitted hy the Government to have hmu 
imprisoned at any ono time under the li&w of Public Sociwdty vm in 
addition to 760 banished from their homes or placed under siirvelllanec. 
ISTo one has collected statistics bf the imprisonments by legal imiUwt% 
Tho old stoiy that there were 70,000 persons in prison is undotthtedly au 
absurd exaggeration; but tho numbers given by the Qoverumeiit, even if 
true at any one moment, ajffiord no duo to tho ^holc number of imprison** 
mente, for as fast as one i^erson gets out of prison in Pnume fax a Umo of 
politi^ excitomont, another is put in. The writer s|)eaks from perwotial' 
experience, having boon imprisoned in 1871. Any one who has aeon bow 
those ajBPairs are conducted will know how ridiculous it wotdd be toshppose 
that the central government has information of every case. 
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zeal for the new order. It was seen again, as 
been seen under the Eepublic and under the Empire, 
that if virtue has limits, servility has none. The same 
men who had hunted down the peasant for sheltering 
his children from Napoleon’s conscription now hunted 
down those who were stigmatised as Bonapartists. 
The clergy threw in their lot with the victorious party, 
and denounced to the magistrates their parishioners 
who treated them with disrespect.* Darker pages 
exist in French history than the reaction of 1815, none 
more contemptible. It is the deepest condemnation of 
the violence of the Republic and the despotism of the 
Empire that the generation formed by it should have 
produced the class who could exhibit, and the public 
who could tolerate, the prodigies of baseness which 
attended the second Bourbon restoration. 

Within the Chamber of Deputie.s the Ultra-Eoyalist 
majority had gained Parliamentary experience in the 
debates on the Amnesty Bill and the Law of Public 
Security : their own policy now took a definite shape, 
and to outbursts of passion there succeeded 
the attempt to realise ideas. Hatred of 
the Revolution and all, its works was still 
the dominant impulse of the Assembly ; but whatever , 
may have been the earlier desire of the XJ]tra>Royal,i6t 
noblesse, it was no longer , their intention to restore, the 
political system that eadsted before 1780. ; T^y ,'ilv’odi4 
in that case have desired to restore absolute mofiarohy^ 

, e gc0, tho aox D«iix CSiiutalms, iMiglaning of 

P. Ij', Cload^B wflwtoi ,, 
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and to surrender tlie power wliieh seemed at length to 
have fallen into the hands of their own class. With 
Artois on the throne this might have been possible, 
for Artois, though heir to the crown, was still what 
he had been in his youth, the chief of a party : with 
Louis XVIII. and Eichelieu at the head of the State, 
the Ultra-Eoyalists became the adversaries of royal 
prerogative and the champions of the rights of Parlia- 
ment. Before the Kevolution the noblesse had pos- 
sessed privileges'; it had not possessed political power. 
The Constitution of 1814 had unexpectedly given it, 
under representative forms, the influence deni(>d to it 
under the old monarchy. New political vistas opened ; 
and the men who had hitherto made St. Louis and 
Henry IV. the subject of their declamations, now 
sought to extend the rights of Parliament to tlu! 
utmost, and to perpetuate in succeeding assemblies the 
rule of the present majority. An electoral law favour- 
able to the great landed proprietors was the first 
necessity. This indeed was but a means to an end: 
another and a greater end might be attained directly, 
the restoration of a landed Church, and of the civil and 
social ascendancy of the clergy. 

It had been admitted by King Louis XVIII. that 
the clause in the Charta relating ■to elections rec^uired 
modification, and on this point the ITl'tra-Iloyalists in the 
Chamber were content to wait for the pro- 
posals -of the Government. In tlieir eccle- 
siastical policy they did not maintain the 
same reserve. Eesolutions in favour of the State-Chur^U 
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were discussed in the form of petitions to he presented 
to the Crown. It was proposed to make the clergy, as 
they had been before the Revolution, the sole keepers of 
registers of birth and marriage; to double the annual 
payment made to them by the State ; to permit property 
of all kinds to be acquired by the Church by gift or will ; 
to restore all Church-lands not yet sold by the State ; 
and finally, to abolish the University of France, and to 
place all schools and colleges throughout the country 
under the control of the Bishops. One central pos- 
tulate not only passed the Chamber, but was accepted 
by the Government and became law. Divorce was 
absolutely abolished; and for nearly seventy years 
from that time no possible aggravation of wrong 
sufficed in France to release either husband or wife from 
the mockery of a marriage-tie. The power to accept 
donations or legacies was granted to the clergy, subject, 
however, in every case to the approval of the Crown. 
The allowance made to them out of the revenues of 
the State was increased by the amount of certain pen- 
sions as they should fall in, a concession which fell 
very far short of the demands of the Chamber. In all, 
the advantages won for the Church were scarcely 
proportioned to the zeal displayed in its cause. The 
most important question, the disposal of the unsold 
Church-lands, remained to be determined when the' 
Chamber should enter upon the discussion of the 
Bmlget. , 

The Electoral Bill of the Goverpinent, from which 
the; Ultra-BbyaUrts expected ?o much, was introduced 
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at the end of the year 1815. It showed in a singular 
manner the confusion of ideas existing within the Minis- 
try as to the nature of the Parliamentary 

Saeobral Bill, •' 

Dm. 18 , 1816 . liberty now supposed to belong to 
Prance. The ex-pr5fet Vaublanc, to whom the framing 
of the measure was entrusted, though he imagined 
himself purged from the traditions of Napoloonism, 
could conceive of no relation between the executive and 
the legislative power but that which exists between a 
substance and its shadow. It never entered his mind 
that the representative institutions granted by the 
Charta were intended to bring an independent force to 
bear upon the Government, or that the nation should 
be treated as more than a fringe round the compsict 
and lasting body of the administration. The language 
in which Yaublanc introduced his measure was gro- 
tesquely candid. Montesquieu, he said, had pointed out 
that powers must be subordinate; therefore the electoral 
power must be. controlled by the King’s Government.* 
By the side of the electors in the Canton and the Depart- 
ment there was accordingly placed, in the Ministoial 
scheme, an array of officials numerous enough to carry 
the elections, if indeed they did not actually outnumber 
the private voters. The franchise was confined to the 
sixty richest persons in each Canton : these, with the 
officials of the district, were to elect the voters of the 
Department, who, with a similar contingent of officials, 
were to choose the Deputies. Ile-affirming the principle 
laid down in the Constitution of 1796 and repeated in 
* Jow'nal des D&bai$, 19 Dccembro^ 1S15. 
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the Chaita, Vauhlane proposed that a fifth part of the 
Assembly should retire each year. 

If the Minister had intended to give the TJltra- 
Iloyalists the best possible means of exalting the 
peculiar policy of their class into something like a real 
defence of liberty, he cotdd not have framed a more 
fitting measure. The creation of constituent bodies 
out of mayors, crown-advocates, and justices of the 
peace, was described, and with truth, as a mere 
Napoleonic juggle. The limitation of the franchise 
to a fixed number of rich persons was condemned as 
illiberal and contrary to the spirit of the Oharta : the 
system ,of yearly renovation by fifths, which threatened 
to curtail the reign of the present majority, was attri- 
buted to the dread of any complete expression of public 
opinion. It was evident that the Bill of the G-overn- 
ment would either be rejected or altered in such a 
manner as to give it a totally different character. In 
the Committee of the Chamber which undertook the 


task of drawing up amendments, the in- 
fluence was first felt of a man who was 



soon to become the chief and guiding spirit of the 
XTltra-Eoyalist party. M. de Villfele, spokesman of tlie 
Committee, had in his youth been . an ofiicer m the 
ne-vypf Loixis XVI. On the dethronement of the Bang’ 
he had. quitted the service, and settled in the Isle of 
Bbhrbon, whore he gained some wealth and an, ac- 
quaintance with details of business and .finance r^e 
among the French landed gentiy. i^tpming to France 
ufidot the Empire, he took up his abode , near Toulouse, 
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bis native place, and was made Mayor of that city on 
Napoleon’s second downfall. Villfele’s politics gained a 
strong and original colour from bis personal expcrionco 
and the character of the province in which ho lived. 
The south was the only part of France known to him. 
There the reactionary movement of 1815 had been a 
really popular one, and tlie chief difficulty of the 
Government, at the end of the Hundred Days, had been 
to protect the Bonapartists from violence. Villole be- 
lieved that throughout France the wealthier men among 
the peasantry were as ready to follow the ])riests and 
nobles as they were in Provence and La V<‘ndeo. Ilis 
conception of the government of the future was the ruhi 
of a landed aristocracy, resting, in iis struggh* against 
monaixhical centralisation and against the Liberalism 
of the middle class, on the conservative ami reli- 
gious instincts of the peasantry. Instead of excluding 
popular forces, Vill5lo welcomed thorn 4is jillies. JI<{ 
proposed to lower the franchise to one-sixth of the sum 
named in the Charta, and, wliilo retaining a systtun of 
double-election, to give a vote in the primary jwsoniblitjs 
to every Frenchman paying annual taxes to tho amount 
of fifty francs. In constituencies so large as to include 
all the more substantial peasantry, while sufficiently 
limited to exclude the ill-paid populace in towns, 
Villfele believed that the Church and the noblowe 
would on the whole control the elections. In tho 
interest of the present majority he rejected the system of 
renovation by fifths proposed by tho Government, and 
demanded that the present Chamber should continue 
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unchanged until its dissolution, and the succeeding 
Chamber he elected entire. 

Villiile’s scheme, if earned, would in all probability 
have failed at the first trial. The districts in which 
the reaction of 1815 was popular were not so large as 
he supposed: in the greater part of France the pea- 
santry w<Juld not have obeyed the nobles except under 
intimidation. This was suspected by the majority, in 
spite of the confident language in which they spoke of 
the will of the nation as identical with their own. 
Villfelo’s boldness alarmed them : they anticipated that 
these great constituencies’ of peasants, if 
really left masters of the elections, would 
be more likely to return a body of Jacobins and Bona- 
partists than one of hereditary landlords. It was not 
necessary, however, to sacrifice the well-sounding 
princijdo of a low franchise, for tho democratic vote at 
the first stiige of tho elections might effectively be 
neutralised by putting tho second stage into tho hands 
of tho chief j)ropriotors. Tho AKt*eiiihly had in fact 
only to imitate tho example of the Government, and to 
appoint a body of persons, who should vote, as of right, 
by the side of the electors chosen in the primary 
assemblies. The Government in its own interest 
had designated a troop of oMoials os electors : the. 
Assembly, on the contrary, resolved that in the Blec- 
toml College of each Department, nximbering in .all 
about 160 persons, the fifty principal landowners of the 
Department should be entitled to vote, whetiber they’ 
had been nominated by the primary oon^tituenoies or 
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not. Modified by this proviso, the project of Villiile 
passed the Assembly. The Government saw that under 
the disguise of a series of amendments a measure 
directly antagonistic to their own had been carried. 
The franchise had been altered; the real control of the 
elections placed in the hands of the very party which 
was now in open opposition to the King and his 
Ministers. No compromise was possible between the 
law proposed by the Government and that passed by 
the Assembly. The Government appealed to the 
Chamber of Peers. The Peers threw out the amend- 
ments of the Lower House. A provisional measure 
was then introduced by Eichelieu for the sake of pro- 
viding Prance with at least some temporary rule for the 
conduct of elections. It failed; and the constitutional 
legislation of the country came to a dead-lock, while the 
Government and the Assembly stood face to fjice, and 
it became evident that one or the other must fall. The 
l^inisters of the Great Powers at Paris, who watched 
over the restored dynasty, debated whether or not they 
should recommend the King to resort to the extreme 
measure of a dissolution. 

The Electoral Bill was not the only object of con- 
flict between Richelieu’s Ministry and the Chamber, 
nor indeed the principal one. The Budget excited 
fiercer passions, and raised greater issues. It was for 
no mere scheme of finance that the Government had to 
fight, but against a violation, of public faith 

Oontoat on tlio no x ^ 

Buaget. which would have left hVanco juHolvent 
and creditless in the face of_ the Powers who still 
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held its territory in pledge- The debt incurred by 
the nation since 1818 was still unfunded. That 
part of it which had been raised before the summer 
of 1814 had been secured by law upon the unsold 
forests formerly belonging to the Church, and upon 
the Communal lands which Kapoleon had made the 
property of the State: the remainder, which included 
the loans made during the Hundred Days, had no 
specified security. It was now proposed by the Govern- 
ment to place the whole of the unfunded debt upon 
the same level, and to provide for its payment by 
selling the so-called Church-forests. The project 
excited the bitterest opposition on the side of Count of 
Artois and his friends. If there was one object which 
the clerical and reactionary party pursued with religious 
fervour, it was the restoration of the Church-lands : 
if there was one class which they had no scruple in 
impoverishing, it was the class that had lent money to 
Napoleon. Instead of paying the debts of the State, 
the Committee of the Chamber proposed to repeal the 
law of September, 1814, which pledged the Church- 
forests, and to compel both the earlier and the later 
holders of the unfunded debt to accept stock in satis- 
faction of their claims, though the stock was worth less 
than two-thirds of its nominal value. The resolution 
was in fact one for the repudiation of a thii*d part of the 
jinfunded debt, Richelieu, seeing in what fashion: hit 
measure was about to be transformed, ^termined 
upon withdrawing it altogether: the majority iu 
the Cliamber, intent on executing its own policy and 
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that of the Count of Artois, refused to reqognise the 
withdrawal. Such a step was. at once an insult and a 
usurpation of power. So great was the scandal and alarm 
caused by the scenes in the Chamber, that the Duke 
of Wellington, at the instance of the Ambassadors, 
presented, a note to King Louis XVIII. requiring him 
in plain terms to put a stop to the machinations of his 
brother.* The interference of the foreigner provoked 
the Ultra-Eoyalists, and failed to excite energetic action 
on the part of King Louis, who dreaded the sour 
countenance of the Duchess of Angoul6me more than 
he did Wellington’s reproofs. In the end the question 
of a settlement of the unfunded debt was allowed to 
remain open. The Government was unable to carry the 
sale of the Church-forests, the Chamber did not succeed 
in its project of confiscation. The Budget for the year, 
greatly altered in the interest of the landed proprietors, 
was at length brought into shape. A resolution of the 
Lower House restoring the unsold forests to the Church 
was ignored by the Crown ; and the Government, having 
obtained the means of carrying on the 
public services, gladly abstained from further 
legislation, and on the 29th of April ended 
the turmoil which surrounded it by proroguing the 
Chambers. 

It was hoped that with the close of the Session the 
system of imprisonment and surveillance which prevailed 
in the Departments would be brought to an end. 
Vaublanc, the' Minister of coercion, was removed from 
* Wellington, S. D., xi. 309* 
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office. But the troubles of France were not yet over. 
On. the Cth of May, a rising of peasants took place 
at Grenoble. According to the report of 
General Donnadieu, commander of the gar- 
risen, which brought the news to the Govern- 
ment, the revolt had only been put down after the 
most desperate fighting. “ The corpses of the King’s 
enemies,” said the General in his despatch, “ cover all 
the roads for a league round Grenoble.” * It was soon 
known that twenty-four prisoners had been condemned 
to death by court-martial, and sixteen of these actually 
executed : the court-martial recommended the other 
eight to the clemency of the Government. But the 
despatches of Donnadieu had thrown the Cabinet into 
a panic. Decazes, the most liberal of the Ministers, 
himself signed the hasty order requiring the remaining 
prisoners to be put to death. They perished; and 
when it was too late the Government learnt that 
Donnadien’s narmtive was a mass of the grossest ex-' 
aggerations, and that the affair which he had represented 
as an insurrection of the whole Department was con- 
ducted by about 300 peasants, half of whom were 
unarmed. The violence and illegality with which the 
General proceeded to establish a regime of military law 
soon brought him into collision with the Government. 
He became the hero of the XJltra-Iloyalists ; but the 
Ministry, which was unwilling to make a public confes- 
sion that it had needlessly put eight persons to death, 
had to bear the odium of an act of cruelty for whi«^, 

* Dwpateh in Duvotgk>r cle H&nmme, iii. 441 

a it 3 
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Donnadieu was really responsible. The part into which 
Decazes had been entrapped probably strengthened the 
determination of this Minister, who was now gaining 
great influence over the King, to strike with energy 
against the TJltra-Eoyalist faction. From this time he 
steadily led the King towards the only measure which 
could free the country from the rule of the Count of Ar- 
tois and -the reactionists — ^the dissolution of Parliament. 

Louis XVni. depended much on the society of 
some personal favourite. Decazes was young and 
an agreeable companion; his business as 
Police-Minister gave him the opportunity 
of amusing the King with anecdotes and gossip much 
more congenial to ihe old man’s taste than discussions 
on finance or constitutional law. Louis came to regard 
Decazes almost as a son, and gratified his own studious 
inclination by teaching him English. The Minister’s 
enemies said that he won the King’s heart by taking 
private lessons from some obscure Briton, and attributing 
his extraordinary progress to the skill of his royal master. 
But Decazes had a more effective retort than witticism. 
He opened the letters of the XJltra-Boyalists and laid 
them before the King. Louis found that these loyal 
subjects jested upon his infirmities, called him a dupe in 
the hands of Jacobins, and grumbled at him for so long 
delaying the happy hour when Artois should ascend 
the throne. Humorous as Louis was, he was not alto- 
gether pleased to read that he " ought either to open his 
eyes or to close them for ever.” At the same time the 
reports of Decazes’ local agents proved that the Ultra- 
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Eoyalist party were in reality weak in numbers and 
unpopular throughout the greater part of the country. 
The project of a dissolution was laid before the 
Ministers and some of the King’s confidants. Though 
the Ambassadors were not consulted on the measure, it 
was certain that they would not resist it. No word of 
the Ministerial plot reached the rival camp of Artois. 
The King gained courage, and on the 5th of Septem- 
ber signed the Ordonnance which appealed 
from the Parliament to the nation, and, to 
the anger and consternation of the Ultra- 
Boyalists, made an end of the intractable Chamber a 
few weeks before the time which had been fixed for its 
re-assembling. 

Prance was well rid of a body of men who had been 
elected at a moment of despair, and who would either 
have prolonged the occupation of the country by foreign 
armies, or have plunged the nation into civil war. The 
elections which followed were favourable to the Govern- 
ment. The questions fruitlessly agitated in the As- 
sembly of 1815 were settled to the satisfaction of the 
public in the new Parliament. An electoral law was 
passed, which, while it retained the high franchise fixed 
by the Oharta, and the rule of renewing , the 
Chamber by fifths, gave life and value to 
the representative system by making the elections 
direct. Though the constituent body of all Prance 
scarcely numbered under this arrangement a hundred 
thousand persona, it was extensive enough to contain a 
majority hostile to the reactionary policy of the Church 
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and the noljlesse. The men. who had made wealth by 
banking, commerce, or manufactures, the so-called 
higher bourgeoisie, greatly exceeded in number the larger 
landed proprietors ; and although they were not usually 
democratic in their opinions, they were liberal, and 
keenly attached to the modem as against the old in- 
stitutions of Prance, inasmuch as their industrial 
interests and their own personal importance depended 
upon the maintenance of the victory won in 1789 
against aristocratic privilege and monopoly. So 
strong was the hostility between the civic middle class 
and the landed noblesse, that the TJltra-Eoyalists in tlie 
Chanber sought, as they had done in the year before, 
to extend the franchise to the peasantry, in the hope of 
overpowering wealth with numbers. The electoral law, 
however, passed both Houses in the form in which it had 
been drawn up by the Q-ovemment. Though deemed 
narrow and oligarchical by the next generation, it was 
considered, and with justice, as a great victory won by 
liberalism at the time. The middle class of Great 
Britain had to wait for fifteen years before it obtained 
anything like the weight in the representation given 
to the middle class of France by the law of 1817. 

Not many of the persons who had been imprisoned 
under the provisional acts of the last year now remained 
in confinement. It was considered necessary to prolong 
the Laws of Public Security, and they were 
rftoaww re-enacted, but under a much softened form. 

It remained for the new Chamber to restore 
the financial credit of the country by ma.TfiTig some 
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equitable arrangement for securing the capital and 
paying the interest of the unfunded debt. Projects of 
repudiation now gained no hearing. .Kichelieu con- 
sented to make an annual allowance to the Church, 
equivalent to the rental of the Church-forests ; but the 
forests themselves were made security for the debt, and the 
power of sale was granted to the G-ovemment. Pending 
such repayment of the capital, the holders of unfunded 
debt received stock, calculated at its real, not at its 
titular, value. The effect of this measure was at once 
evident. The Government was enabled to enter into 
negotiations for a loan, which promised it the means 
of paying the indemnities due to the foreign Powers. 
On this payment depended the possibility of withdraw- 
ing the army of occupation. Though Wellington at 
first offered some resistance, thirty thousand men were 
removed in the spring of 1817 ; and the Czar allowed 
llichelieu to hope that, if no further difficulties should 
arise, the complete evacuation of French territory might 
take place in the following year. 

Thus the dangers with which reactionary passion 
had threatened Prance appeared to be passing away. 
The partial renovation of the Chamber which took 
place in the autumn of 1817 still further 
strengthened the Ministry of Mchelien and 
weakened the Ultra-Eoyalist opposition. A few more 
months passed, and before the third anniversary, of 
Waterloo, the Ozar was ready to advise the entire with- 
drawtd of foreign a>rmies from France. An invitation 
wM issued to ihe Pqw^ to meet in Conference at Au- 
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la-Chapelle. There was no longer any. doubt that the 
five years’ occupation, contemplated when the second 
Treaty of Paris was made, would he abandoned. The 
good will of Alexander, the friendliness of his Ambas- 
sador, Pozzo di Borgo, who, as a native of Coraica, had 
himself been a French subject, and who now aspired to 
become Minister of France, were powerful influences in 
favour of Louis XVIII. and his kingdom : much, how- 
ever, of the speedy restoration of confidence was due to 
the temperate rule of Eichelieu. The nation itself, far 
from suflering from Napoleon’s fall, regained something 
of the spontaneous energy so rich in 1789 , so wanting 
at a later period. The cloud of military disaster lifted ; 
new mental and political life began; and under the 
dj? nasty forced back by foreign arms Franco awoke to 
an activity unknown to it while its chief gave laws to 
Europe. Parliamentary debate offered the moans of 
legal opposition to those who boro no friendship to the 
Court : conspiracy, though it alarmed at the moment, 
had become the resort only of the obscure and the 
powerless. Groups of able men were gathering around 
recognised leaders, or uniting in defence of a common 
political creed. The Press, dumb under Napoleon ex- 
cept for purposes of sycophancy, gradually became a 
power in the land. Even the dishonest eloquence of 
Chateaubriand, enforcing the principles of legal and 
constitutional liberty on behalf of a party winch would 
fain have used every weapon of despotism in its own 
interest, proved that the leaden weight that had so long 
crushed thought and expression existed no more. 
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Bat if the years between 1815 and 1819 were in 
France years of hope and progress, it was not so with 
Europe generally. In England they were years of almost 
unparalleled suffering and discontent; in Italy the 
rule of Austria grew more and more anti-national ; in 
Prussia, though a vigorous local and financial adminis- 
tration hastened the recovery of the impoverished land, 
the hopes of liberty declined beneath the ^ 
reviving energy of the nobles and the 
resistance of the friends of absolutism. When Stein 
had summoned the Prussian people to take up arms 
for their Fatherland, he had believed that neither 
Frederick William nor Alexander would allow Prussia 
to remain without free institutions after the battle was 
won. Tho keener spirits in the War of Liberation had 
scarcely distinguished between the cause of national 
independence and that of internal liberty. They re- 
turned from the battle-fields of Saxony and France, 
knowing that tho Prussian nation had unsparingly 
offered up lile and wealth at the call of patriotism, and 
bolioring that a. patriot-king would rejoice to crown 
his triumph by inaugurating Q-erman freedom. For a 
while tho hope seemed near fulfilment. On the 22 nd of 
May, 1815, Frederick William published an 

lY'fc ii« EvUou pvoniuiriiiiff 

own nance, declaring tliat a lleprosentation » omumSK 
of the People should be established.* For 
this end tho King stated that tho existing Provincial 
Estates should be re-organised, and new ones' founded 
where none existed, and that out of the Provincial 
* Fortss, Lolxnt Steins, iv. 428. 
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Estates the Assemhly of Eepresentatives of the country? 
should he chosen. It was added that a commission 
'would be appointed, to organise under Hardenberg’s 
presidency the system of representation, and to draw 
up a written Constitution. The right of discussing 
all legislative measures affecting person or property 
was promised to the Assembly. Though foreign 
affairs seemed to be directly excluded from parlia- 
mentary debate, and the language of the Edict 
suggested that the representative body would only 
have a consultative voice, without the power either 
of originating or of rejecting laws, these reservations 
only showed the caution natural on the part of a 
Government divesting itself for the first time of 
absolute power. Guarded as it was, the scheme laid 
down by the King would hardly have displeased the 
men who had done the most to make constitutional 
rule in Prussia possible. 

But the promise of Prederick William was destined 
to remain unfulfilled. It was no good omen for 

Prussia that Stein, who had rendered such 

glorious services to his country and to all 

omtio poxtios. " 

Europe, was suffered to retire from pnbUo life. 
The old court-party at Berlin, politicians who had been 
forced to mate way for more popular men, landowners 
who had never pardoned the liberation of the serf, all 
the interests of absolutism and class-privilege which 
had disappeared for a moment in the great struggle for 
national existence, gradually re-asserted their infiuenee 
over the King, and undermined the authority of 
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Hardenberg, himself sinking into old age amid circum- 
stances of private life that left to old age little of its 
honour. To decide even in principle upon the basis to 
be given to the new Prussian Constitution would have 
taxed all the foresight and all the constructive skill of 
the most experienced statesman ; for by the side of the 
ancient dominion of the Hohenzollorns there were now 
the llhonish and the Saxon Provinces, alien in spirit 
and of doubtful loyalty, in addition to Polish territory 
and smaller G-erman districts acquired at intervals 
between 1792 and 1815. Hardenberg was right in 
endeavouring to link the Constitution with something 
that had come down from the past; but the decision 
that the General Assembly should be formed out of 
the Provincial Estates was probably an injudicious one ; 
for these Estates, in their present form, were mainly 
corporations of nobles, and the spirit which animated 
thorn was at once the spirit of class-privilege and of an 
intensely strong localism. Hardenberg had not only 
occasioned an unnecessary delay by basing the represen- 
tative system upon a reform of the Provincial Estates, 
but had exposed himself to sharp attacks from these very 
bodies, to whom nothing was more odious than the ab- 
sorption of their own digoiHy by a General Assembly.. 
It became evident that tjbie pro^ss of foKtaing a Goh- 
stitution would be a tedious one ; antd in the nreantina^ 
the opponents of the popula* mbvement opeia^, their 
attadk npon ijl^ lan^ i^ie We^ who^^' u^ in' i 
the wwr.of so gr^ati^' 

'a'broi^.h'etwe^ thb^past. / 
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The first public utterance of the reaction was a 
pamphlet issued in July, 1815, by Schm^z, a jurist of 
some eminence, and brother-in-law of Scharnhorst, the 
re-organiser of the army. Schmalz, contradicting a 
statement which attributed to him a highly 
honourable part in the patriotic movement 
of 1808, attacked the Tugendbund, and other political 
associations dating from that epoch, in language of 
extreme violence. In the stiff and peremptory manner 
of the old Prussian bureaucracy, he denied that popular 
enthusiasm had anything whatever to do with the 
victory of 18'13j* attributing, the recovery of the nation 
firstly to its submission to- the French alliance in 1812, 
and secondly to- the quiet sense of duty with which, 
when the time eame, it took qp arms in obedience to 
the King. Then, passing on to- the present aims of the 
political societies, he accused them of intending to ovor- 

upon 

G-ermany by means of revolution, murder, and pillage. 
Stein was not mentioned by name, but the warning was 
given to men of eminence who encouraged Jacobinical 
societies, that in such combinations the giants end by 
serving the dwarfs. Schmalz’s pamphlet, which was 
written with a strength and terseness of style very unusual 
in Germany, made a deep impression, and excited groat 
indignation in Liberal circles. It was answered, among 
other writers, by Niebuhr; and the controversy 
thickened until Sling Frederick William, in the interest 
of public tranquillity, ordered that no more should be 

* Sohmalss, BericJlitigung, &c., p, 14. 
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said on either side. It was in accordance with Prussian 
feeling that the King should thus interfere to stop the 
quarrels of his subjects. There would have been nothing 
unseemly in an act of impartial repression. But the 
King made it impossible to regard his act as of this 
character. Without consulting Hardenberg, he con- 
ferred a decoration upon the author of the controversy. 
Far-sighted men saw the true bearing of the act. They 
warned Hardenberg that, if he passed over this slight, 
he would soon have to pass over others more serious, 
and urged him to insist upon the removal of the coun- 
sellors on whose advice the King had acted,* But the 
Minister disliked painful measures. He probably be- 
lieved that no influence could ever supplant his own 
with the King, and looked too lightly upon the growth 
of a body of opponents, who, whether in open or in 
concealed hostility to himself, wore bent upon hindering 
the fulfilment of the constitutional reforms which he 
had at heart. 

In the Edict of the 22nd of May, 1815, the King 
had ordered that the work of framing a Constitution 
should bo begun in the following September. Delays, 
however, arose ; and when the commission was at lengtl^ 
appointed, its leading members were directed _ ^ ^ . 

to travel over the country in order to col- 
lect opinions upon the form of represents- ,, 

tion required. Two years passed before even ilMs 
preliminary operation began. In the mt^ntime vety 
httle progress had been made towards the establubini^t 
* Fwte, Lobea Stoins, v. 23. 
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o£ constitational governmeut in Q-ermany at large. 
One prince alone, the Grand Duke of Weimar, already 
eminent in Europe from his connection with Goethe and 
Schiller, loyally accepted the idea of a free State, and 
brought representative institutions into actual working. 
In Hesse, the Elector summoned the Estates, only to 
dismiss them with contumely when they resisted his 
extortions. In most of the minor States contests or 
negotiations took place between the Sovereigns and the 
ancient Orders, which led to little or no result. The 
Federal Diet, which ought to have applied itself to the 
determination of certain principles of public right com- 
mon to aU Germany, remained inactive. Though hope 
had not yet fallen, a sense of discontent arose, especially 
among the h'terary class which had shown such enthu- 
siasm in the War of Liberation. It was characteristic 
of Germany that the demand for free government 
came not from a group of soldiers, as in Spain, not 
from merchants and men of business, as in England, 
hut from professors and students, and from journalists, 
who were hut professors in another form. The mitldlft 
class generally were indifferent: the higher nohUity, 
and the knights who had lose their semi-independence 
in 1803, sought for the restoration of privileges which 
were really incompatible with any state-government 
whatever. The advocacy of constitutional rule and of 
German unity was left, in default of Prussian initiative, 
to the ardent spirits of the Universities and the Press, 
who naturally exhibited in the treatment of political 
problems more fluency than knowledge, and more zeal 
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than discretion. Jena, in the dominion of the Duke of 
Weimar, became, on account of the freedom of printing 
which existed there, the centre of the new Liberal jour- 
nalism. Its University took the lead in the Teutonising 
movement which had been inaugurated by Fichte twelve 
years before in the days of Germany’s humiliation, and 
which had now received so vigorous an impulse from the 
victory won over the foreigner. 

On the 18 th of October, 1817, the students of Jena, 
with deputations from all the Protestant Urdversities 
of Germany, held a festival at Eisenach, to celebrate 
the double anniversaiy of the Eeformation and of .the 
battle of Leipzig. Five hundred young patriots, 
among them scholars who had been deco- 
rated for bravery at Waterloo, bound their 
brows with oak-leaves, and assembled 
within the venerable hall of Luther’s Wartburg Castle ; 
sang, prayed, preached, and were preached to ; dined ; 
drank to German liberty, the jewel of life, to Dr. 
Martin Luther, the man of God, and to the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar ; then descended to Eisenach, 
fraternised with the Landsturm in the market-place, 
and attended divine service in the parish church without 
mishap. In the eyening they edified the townspeople, 
with gymnastics, which were now the recognised symbol 
of German vigour, and lighted a-, great bonfire bn 'the 
hill opposite , the castle. Throughout the official part of 
the ceremony a reverential, spirit prevailed } ’ a i&yr rash 
words were, ho^rever, uttered , against promise-bretiking 
kings, and some Of the Mtrdier spiriW took advantage 
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of the bonfire to consign to the flames, in imitation 
of Luther’s dealing with the Pope’s Bull, a quantity of 
what they deemed un-Grerman and illiberal writings. 
Among these was Schmalz’s pamphlet. They also 
burnt a soldier’s strait-jacket, a pigtail, and a cor- 
poral’s cane, emblems of the military brutalism of past 
times which was now being revived in Westphalia.* 
Insignificant as the whole afEair was, it excited 
a singular alarm not only in Germany but at foreign 
Courts. Bichelieu wrote from Paris to inquire whether 
revolution was breaking out. The King of Prussia 
sent Hardenberg to Weimar to make investigations 
on the spot. Metternich, who saw conspiracy and 

* A. curious account of the festival remains, written by Kiesor, one of the 
Professors who took part in it (Kieser, Das Warthurgfost, 1818). It is so 
silly that it is hard to believe it to Lave been written by a g^rown-tip man. 

says of the procession to the Wartburg, ** There have indeed been 
processions that surpassed this in outward glory and show; but in inner 
significant.value it cannot yield to any.” But making allowance fpr the 
author's personal weakness of head, his book is a singer and instructive 
picture of the mental condition of ‘‘Toung Germany ” and its teachers at 
that time— a subject that caused such estrav^ant anxiety to Goremments, 
and so seriously affected the course of politi^ history. It requires some 
effort to get behind the ridiculous side of the students’ Teutonlsm ; but 
there were elements of reality there. Persons familiar with Wales will bo 
struck by the resemblance, both in language and spirit, between tho scenes 
of 1817 and the religious meetings or the Eisteddfodau of the Welsh, 
a resemblance not accidental, hut resulting from similarity of conditions, 
viz., a real susceptibility to religious, patriotic, and literary ideas among a 
people unacquainted with public or practical life on a large scale. But 
the vigorous political action of the Welsh in 1880, when the landed interest 
throughout the Prindpality lost seats which it had hold for centuries, 
surprised only those who had seen nothing hut extravagance in the chapel 
and the field-meeting. Welsh ardour, hitherto in groat part undirected, 
then had a practical effect because English organisation afforded it a 
inodel : German ardour in 1817 proved sterile beoause it had no such 
example at ' hand. 
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revolution everywhere and in everything, congratulated 
himself that his less sagacious neighbours were at length 
awakening to their danger. The first result of the 
Wartburg scandal was that the Duke of Weimar had 
to curtail the liberties of his subjects. Its further 
effects became only too evident as time went on. It 
left behind it throughout Q-ermany the impression that 
there were forces of disorder at work in the Press and 
in the Universities which must be crushed at all cost 
by the firm hand of Government ; and it deepened the 
anxiety with which King Frederick William was already 
regarding the promises of liberty which he had made 
to the Prussian people two years before. 

Twelve months passed between the Wartburg fes- 
tival and the beginning of the Conferences at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. In the interval a more important person than 
the King of Prussia went over to the side of re- 
action. Up to the summer of 1818, the Czar appeared 
to have abated nothing of his zeal for constitutional 
government. In the spring of that year, he summoned 
the Polish Diet ; addressed them in a speech 

^ Alea»nderixi 

so enthusiastic as to alarm not only the 
Court of Vienna but all his own counsellors ; and 
stated in the clearest possible language his intention 
of extending the benefits of a representative system to 
the whole Russian Empire.* At the close of the brief 
session he thanied the Polish Deputies for their bold- 
ness in throwing out a measure, proposed by himself. 
Alexander’s popular rhetoric at Warsaw might perhaps 
^ See tbe i^eeeli ia Bemheidi, iii. 669. 
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be not incompatible with a settled purpose to permit no 
encroachment on authority either there or elsewhere; 
but the change in his tone was so great when he ap- 
peared at Aix-la-Chapelle a few months afterwards, that 
some strange and sudden cause has been thought neces- 
sary to explain it. It is said that during the Czar’s 
residence at Moscow, in June, 1818, the revelation was 
made to him of the existence of a mass of secret societies 
in the army, whose aim was the overthrow of his own 
Government. Alexander’s father had died by the hands 
of murderers : his own temperament, sanguine and 
emotional, would make the effects of such a discovery, 
in the midst of all his benevolent hopes for Eussia, 
poignant to the last degree. It is not inconsistent 
either with his character or with earlier events in his 
personal history that the Czar should have yielded 
to a single shock of feeling, and have changed in a 
moment from the liberator to the despot. But the 
evidencje of what passed in his mind is wanting. 
Hearsay, conjecture, gossip, abound;* the one man 
who could have told all has left no word. This only 
is certain, that from the close of the year 1818, the 
future, hitherto bright with dreams of peaceful progz’ess, 
became in Alexander’s view a battle-field between the 
forces of order and anarchy. The task imposed by 
Providence on himself and other kings was no longer 
to spread knowledge and liberty among mankind, but 
to defend existing authority, and even authority that 


• Q(mfz,D.L.a.87,iil72. 
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was oppressive and un-Christian, against the madness 
that was known as popular right. 

At the end of September, 1818, the Sovereigns or 
Ministers of the Great Powers assembled at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the Conferences began. The first question 
to be decided was whether the Allied Array might safely 
be withdrawn from France ; the second, in what form 
the concert of Europe should hereafter be Conferences of 

Ate-lsrOhap^ey 

maintained. On the first question there oo(i.,i8i8. 
was no disagreement : the evacuation of France was 
resolved upon and promptly executed. The 

. 1 > /v« 1 1 rnmoe eraonateA. 

second question was a more difiucult one. 

Bichelieu, on behalf of King Louis XVITI., represented 
that France now stood on the same footing as any other 
European Power, and proposed that the Quadruple 
Alliance of 1815 should be converted into Eropowd onin. 
a genuine European federation by adding 
France to it as a fifth member. The plan had been 
communicated to the English Government, and would 
probably have received its assent but for the strong op- 
position raised by Canning within the Cabinet. Canning 
took a gloomy but a true view of the proposed concert 
of the Powers. He foresaw that it would really amount 
to a combination of governments against liberty. There- 
fore, while recognising the existing engagements of this 
country, he urged that England ought to join in ho 
combination except that to which it had already 
pledged itself, namely, the oombhiation made 
with the definite object of • resisting ISVench disturbance. 
To combine trith three Powew to prevent Napoleon 
6 s i . 
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or the Jacobins from again becoming masters of Prance 
was a reasonable act of policy ; to combine with all the 
Great Powers of Europe against nothing in particular was 
to place the country on the side of governments against 
peoples, and to involve England in any enterprise 'of re- 
pression which the Courts might think fit to undertsike. 
Canning’s warning opened the eyes of his colleagues to 
the view which was likely to be taken of such a general 
alliance by Parliament and by public opinion. Lord 
Castlereagh was forbidden to make this country a party 
to any abstract union of Governments. In memorable 
words the Prime Minister described the true grounds for 
the decision ; “ We must recollect in the whole of this 
business, and ought to make our Allies feel, that the 
general and European discussion of those questions will 
be in the British Parliameni”* Pear of the rising 
voice of the nation, no longer forced by military neces- 
sities to sanction every measure of its rulers, compelled 
Lord Liverpool and Castlereagh to take account of 
scruples which were not their own. On the same 
grounds, while the Ministry agreed that Continental 
difficulties which might hereafter arise ought to be 
settled by a friendly discussion among the Great 
Povirers, it declined to elevate this occasional delibera- 
tion into a system, and to assent to the periodical 
meeting of a Congress. Peace might or might not 
be promoted by the frequent gatherings of sovereigns 
and statesmen ; but a council so formed, if permanent 
in its nature, would necessarily extinguish the indepen* 
' * Oastlereas^U, i^u 66 , 62. 
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deuce of every minor State, and hand over the govern- 
ment of all Europe to the Great Courts, if only they 
could agree with one another. 

It was the refdsal of England to enter into a general 
league that determined the form in which the results 
of the Conference of 1818 were embodied. 

In the first place the Quadruple Alliance 
against French revolution was renewed, 
and with such seriousness that the military centres 
were fixed, at which, in case of any outbreak, the 
troops of each of the Great Powers should assemble.* 
This Treaty, however, was kept secret, in order not 
to add to the difficulties of Eiohelieu. The published 
documents breathed another spirit.! Without an- 
nouncing an actual alliance with King Louis XVIII., 
the Courts, including England, declared that through the 
restoration, of legitimate and constitutional monarchy 
France had regained its place in the councils of Europe, 
and that it would hereafter co-operate in maintaining the 
general peace. For this end meetings of the sovereigns 
or their ministers might be necessary ; such meetings 
would, however, be arranged by the ordinary modes of 
negotiation, nor would the affairs of any minor State 
be discussed by the Great Powers, except at the direct 
invilatiun of that State, whose representatives would 
then be admitted to the sittings. In these guarded!' 
words the intention of forming a permanent and or- 
ganised Court of Control over Europe was disclaimed. 

* ‘W’^Qingtoo, S. D., sSL 83$. 

t B. and F. State Papers, 1818 — 19, tI, 14. 
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A manifesto, addressed to the world at large, declared 
that the sovereigns of the five great States hg,d no other 
object in their union than the maintenance of peace on 
the basis of existing treaties. They had formed no new 
political combinations : their rule was the observance 
of international law; their object the prosperity and 
moral welfare of their subjects. 

The earnestness with which the statesmen of 1818, 
while accepting the conditions laid down by England, 
persevered im the project of a joint regulation of 
European affairs, may suggest the question whether 
the plan which they had at heart would not in truth 
have operated to the benefit of mankind. The answer 
is, that the value of any International Council depends 
firstly on the intelligence which it is likely to possess, 
and secondly on the degree in which it is really repre- 
seitative. Experience proved that the Congresses which 
followed 1818 possessed but a limited intelligence, and 
that they represented nothing at all but authority. The 
meeting at Aix'la-Chapelle was itself the turning-point 
in the constitutional history of Europe. Though no 
open declaration was made -against constitutional forms, 

Bfflnwriyetcmeat soversigu and every minister who 

e ctoofereuse. attended the Conference left it with the 

resolution to draw the reins of government tighter. A 
note of alarm had been sounded. Conspiracies in 
Eelgium, an attempt on , the life of "Wellington, 
rumours of a plot to rescue Napoleon from St. Helena, 
combined with the outcry against the G'crman Univer- 
sities and the whispered, tales from Moscow in filling 
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the minds of statesmen with apprehensions. The 
change which had taken place in Alexander himself 
was of the most serious moment. Up to this time 
Metternich, the leader of European Conservatism, had 
felt that in the Czar there were sympathies with 
Liberalism and enlightenment vrhich made the future 
of Europe doubtful.* To check the dissolution of 

existing power, to suppress all tendency 

to change, was the habitual object of 
Austria, and the Czar was the one person ‘ 

who had seemed likely to prevent the principles of 
Austria from becoming the law of Europe. Elsewhere 
Metternich had little to fear in the way of opposition. 
Hardenberg, broken in health and ill-supported by 
his King, had ceased to be a power. Yielding to 
the apprehensions of Frederick William, perhaps with 
the hope of dispelling them at some future time, he 
took his place among the alarmists of the day, and 
suffered the Q-erman policy of Prussia, to which so 
great a future lay open a few years before, to become 
the mere reflex of Austrian inaction and repression.f 
England, so long as it was represented on the Continent 


* Gmtz, D. L, 1 400. Gentz, the coDfidamt aad advisei of Metteniieii, , 
Wa« seeretuy to the Oonfcnraaee et Ajx-la-Ohapelle. His aceonat of it 
ia this deapateh is of the greatest ysltie, bringing ont in a way in wtiieh 
no official doeunwits do the oonBerraliTe and cepressi’re tone of iiffie 
Oonfsrenos. The prevalent fear had been that .^Isxsndsr wonl4 break 
with his did Allies and make a separate league with France and Spain. 
See also Oastlereagh, sii. 47. 

. •|t"loould writeyenalongletteraboatthehowKtrwhiohtheFrQsrians 
pay te ervwfkhsg Awtid^ onr whole position, onr meaenree, onr langnage. 
]S£i>luintiiA has MAf enohanted them.’' Gknts, XTaeUaese [Osten], LSI. 
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by Castlereagb and "Wellington, scarcely counted for 
anything on the side of liberty. The sudden change 
in Alexander removed the one check that stood in 
Austria’s way ; and from this time Metternich exercised 
an authority in Europe such as few statesmen have ever 
possessed. His influence, overborne by that of the Czar 
during 1814 and 1815, struck root at the Conference 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, maintained itself unimpaired during 
five eventful years, and sank only when the death of 
Lord Castlereagb allowed the real voice of England once 
more to be heard, and Canning, too late to forbid the 
work of repression in Italy and in Spain, inaugurated, 
after an interval of forced neutrality, that worthier 
concert which established the independence of Greece. 

If it is the mark of a clever statesman to know 
where to press and where to give way, Metternich cer- 
tainly proved himself one in 1818. Before 
the end of the Conference ho delivered to 

1818 * 

Hardenberg and to the King of Prussia 
two papers containing a complete sot of recommenda- 
tions for the management of Prussian affairs. The 
contents of these documents were singular enough: it 
is still more singular that they form the history of what 
actually took place in Prussia during the succeeding 
years. Starting with the assumption that the party of 
revolution had found its lever in the promise of King 
Frederick William to create a Eepresentative System, 
Metternich demonstrated in polite language to the 
very men who had made this promise, that any central 
Eepresentation would inevitably overthrow the Prussian 
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State ; pointed out that the King’s dominions consisted 
of seven Provinces; and recommended Frederick William 
to fulfil his promise only by giving to each Province 
a Diet for the discussion of its own local concerns. 
Having thus warned the King against creating a 
National Parliament, like that which had thrown 
France into revolution in 1789, Metternich exhibited 
the specific dangers of the moment and the mestns of 
overcoming them. These dangers were Universities, 
Gymnastic establishments, and the Press. “ The revo- 
lutionists,” he said, “ despairing of effecting their aim^ 
themselves, have formed the settled plan of educating 
the next generation for revolution. The Gymnastic 
establishment is a preparatory school for University 
disorders. The University seizes the youth as he leaves 
boyhood, and gives him a revolutionary training. This 
mischief is common to all Germany, and must be 
checked by joint action of the Governments. Gymnasia, 
on the contrary, were invented at Berlin, and spring 
from Berlin. For these, palliative measures are no 
longer sufficient. It has become a duty of State for 
the King of Prussia to destroy the evil. The whole 
institution in every shape must be closed and up- 
rooted,” With regard to the abuse of the Press, Met- 
temioh contented himself with saying that a difference 
ought to be made between substantial books and mere 
pamphlets or journals ; and that the regulation of the 
Press throughout Germany at large could only be 
effected by an agreement between Austria and Prussia.* 
• Mettieraioh, iii 171 
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With a million men under arms, the sovereigns who 
had overthrown Napoleon trembled because thirty or 
forty journalists and professors pitched their rhetoric 
rather too high, and because wise beads did not grow 
upon schoolboys’ shoulders. The Emperor Francis, 
whose imagination had failed to rise to the glories 
of the Holy Alliance, alone seems to have had some 
suspicion of the absurdity of the present alarms.* 
The Czar distinguished himself by his zeal against 
the lecturers who were turning the world upside 
down. As if Mettemich had not frightened the Con- 
gress enough already, the Czar distributed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle a pamphlet published by one Stourdza, a 
stonitoi’. Moldavian, which described Q-ermany as 
pampuet .(jlig brink of revolution, and enumerated 

half a score of mortal disorders which racked that un- 
fortunate country. The chief of all was the vicious 
system of the XTniversities, which instead of duly 
developing the vessel of the Christian State from the 
cradle of Moses, f brought up young, men to be de* 
spisers of law and instruments of a- licentious press. 
The ingenious Moldavian, whose expressions in some 
places bear a singular resemblance to those of Alex- 
ander, while in others they are actually identical with 
reflections of Metternich’s not then published, went on 
to enlighten the German Governments as to the best 
means of rescuing their subjects, from their perilous 

* See liis remarks in Mettenuok, iii. 269 : an oasis ot sense in this 
desert) of commonplace. 

t Stonrdsa^ Denkschrif t, &o., p. 31. The French original is not in the 
British Masenm. 
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condition. Certain fiscal and administrative changes 
were briefly suggested, but the main reform urged was 
exactly that propounded by Mettemieh, the enforce- 
ment of a better discipline and of a more rigidly- 
prescribed course of study at the Universities, along 
with the supervision of all journals and periodical 
literature. 

Stourdza’s pamphlet, in which loose reasoning was 
accompanied by the coarsest invective, would have 
gained little attention if it had depended on its own 
merits or on the reputation of its author : it became a 
different matter when it was known to represent the 
views of the Czar. A. vehement but natural outcry 
arose at the Universities against this interference of 
the foreigner with German domestic affairs. National 
independence, it seemed, had been won in the deadly 
struggle against France only in order that internal 
liberty, the promised fruit of this independence, should 
be sacrificed at the bidding of Bussia. The Czar himself 
was out of reach : the vengeance of outraged patriotism 
fell upon an insignificant person who had 
the misfortune to be regarded as his prm- 
cipal agent. A dramatic author then 
famous, now forgotteh, Avgust Eotzebue, held the 
office of Russian agent in Central Germany, and con- 
ducted a newspaper whose object was to' throw ridbule 
on the national ipovement of the day, and esjpeciaiRy on 
thote dssociatiohs of sWlents where Gerjtuah enthusiasm 
reached its hlimaic.' Ka^y mrcunistancee embittered 
pOi^uloaf feeling agnihet this mah, and!<^^ him to be 
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regarded less as a legitimate enemy than as a traitor 
and an apostate. Kotzebue had himself been a student 
at Jena, and at one time had turned liberal sentiments 
to practical account in his plays. Literary jealousies 
and wounded vanity had subsequently alienated him 
from his country, and made him the willing 'and acrid 
hireling of a foreign Court. The reports which, as 
Russian agent, he sent to St. Petersburg were doubtless 
as offensive as the attacks on the Universities which he 
published in his journal; but it was an extravagant 
compliment to the man to imagine that he was the real 
author of the Czar’s desertion from Liberalism to reaction. 
This, however, was the common belief, and it cost Kotze- 
bue dear. A student from Erlangen, Carl Sand, who 
had accompanied the standard at the Wartburg festival, 
formed the silent resolve of sacrificing his own life in 
order to punish the enemy of his country. Sand was a 
man of pure and devout, though Hi-balanced character. 
His earlier life marked him as one whose whole being 
was absorbed by what he considered a divine call. He 
thought of the Greeks who, even in their fallen estate, 
had so often died to free their country from Turkish 
oppression, and formed the deplorable conclusion that 
by murdering a decayed dramatist he could strike some 
great blow against the powers of evil.* He sought the 

* The extraciis from Saudis diaries, published in a littlo book in 1821 
(Tagebiicher, &c.) form a very interesting religious study. The laet, 
written on Bee. 31, 1818, is as follows : — I meet the last day of this year 
in an earnest festal spirit, knowing well that the Christmas which I have 
celebrated will be my last. If our strivings are to result in anything, if 
the cause of mankind is to succeed in our Patherland, if all is not to be 
forgotten, all our enthusiasm spent in vain, the evil-doer, the traitor, the 
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unfortunate Kotzebue in the midst of his family, 
stabbed him to the heart, and then turned his weapon 
against himself. Eeeovering from his wounds, he 
was condemned to death, and perished, after a year’s 
interval, on the scaffold, calling Godl to witness that 
he died for Germany to bo free. 

The effects of Sand’s act were very great, and their 
real nature was at once recognised. Hardenberg, the 
moment that he heard of Kotzebue’s death, exclaimed 
that a Prussian Constitution had now be- 

Action or 

come impossible. Metternich, who had 
thought the Czar mad because he desired to found a 
peaceful alliance of sovereigns on religious principles, 
was not likely to make allowance for a kind of piety 
that sent young rebels over the country on missions of 
murder. The Austrian statesman was in Eome when 
the news of Kotzebue’s assassination reached him. He 
saw that the time had come for united action through- 
out Germany, and, without making any public utterance, 
drew up a scheme of repressive measures, and sent out 
proposals for a gathering of the Ministers of all the 
principal German Courts. In the summer he travelled 
slowly northwards, met the King of Prussia at Teplitz,, 
in Bohemia, and shortily afterwards opened the intended 
Conference of Ministers in the neighbouring town of 

oomipter of ^oniik must die. XTutil 1 have toeodied tihif , I liave no peaos ; . 
and Wludi can eonfocli me I knotr that I haie apr%hi) yiU 
mTltte^tetakeP 

aonl/that in iihat lattt I nmy not to mTnett” 

(p. 174). The refhtenht te the Oireeks hi in 4 lettes in thh IkgiUsh memoir, 

' . 
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Carlsbad. A number of innocent persons had already, 
at his instigation, been arrested in Prussia and other 
States, under ' circumstances deeply discreditable to 
Q-ovemment. Private papers were seized, and garbled 
extracts from them pnblished in official prints as proof 
of guilt.* “ By the help of God,” Metternich wrote, 
“I hope to defeat the German Eevolution, just as I 
vanquished the conqueror of the world. The revolu- 
tionists thought me far away, because I was five hun- 
dred leagues ofE. They deceived themselves ; I have 
been in the midst of them, and now I am striking 
my blows.” f Mettemich’s plan was to enforce 
throughout Germany, by means of legislation in the 
Federal Diet, the principle which he had already 
privately commended to the King of Prussia. There 
were two distinct objects of policy before him; the 
first, to prevent the formation in any German State of 
an assembly representing the whole community, like 
the English House of Commons or the French Chamber 
of Deputies ; the second, to establish a general system 
‘ of censorship over the Press and over the Dniversities> 
and to create a central authority, vested, as the repre- 
sentative of the Diet, with inquisitorial powers. 

The first of these objects, the prevention of 

* The papers of the poet Arndt were seized. Among them ^as a copy 
of certain short notes made by the King of Prussia, about 1808, on ))he 
uselessness of a levee en masse. One of these notes was as follows: — 
As soon as a single clergyman is shot” by the Prench) “the 
thing would come to an end.’’ These words were published in the 
Prussian official paper as an indication that Amdt, worse than Sand, 
advocated murdering clergymen I T9‘eldker, Urkunden, p. 89. 

t'Mettemiiffi, iii. 217, 258. 
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general assemblies, had been rendered more diflScnlt by 
recent acts of the Governments of Bavaria and Baden. 
A singular change had taken place in Thesoatb- 
the relation between Prussia and the 

tional ds Prussift 

Minor States which had formerly con- 
stituted the Federation of the Ehine. When, at the 
Congress of Vienna, Prussian statesmen had endea- 
voured to limit the arbitrary rule of petty sovereigns 
by charging the Diet with the protection of constitu- 
tional right over aU Germany, the Kings of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg had stoutly refu'^ed to part with 
sovereign power. To submit to a law of liberty, as 
it then seemed, was to lose their own separate existence, 
and to reduce themselves to dependence upon the 
Jacobins of Berlin. This apprehension governed the 
policy of the Minor Courts from 1813 to 1815. But 
since that time events had taken an unexpected turn. 
Prussia, which once threatened to excite popular move- 
ment over all Germany in its own interest, had now 
accepted Metternich’s guidance, and made its represen- 
tative in the Diet the mouthpiece of Austrian interest 
and policy. It was no longer from Berlin but from 
Vienna that the separate existence of the Minor States 
was threatened. The two great Courts were uniting, 
against the independence of their weaker neighbours. 
The danger of any popular inyasion of Hngly rights 
in the name of German unity had passed aad thb 
safety of the lesser soyeteigns seemed now to lie .not in 
resisting the of bowtit^tional reforjii, but ih apl- , 
pealing to it. Tn j^ro^ctioh as abandoned 
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itself to Mettemich’s direction, the G-ovemments of 
the South-Western States familiarised themselves with 
the idea of a popular representation ; and at the very 
time when the conservative programme was being 
drawn up for the Congress of Aix-la-ChapeUe, the 
Bavaria published a Constitution. 

Baden followed after a short interval, and 
in each of these States, although the Legislature was 
divided into two Chambers, the representation estab- 
lished was not merely provincial, according to Met- 
temich’s plan, or wholly on the principle of separate 
Estates or Orders, as before the Eevolution, but to 
some extent on the type of England and France, 
where the Lower Chamber, in theory, represented the 
public at large. This was enough to make Mettemich 
condemn the new Constitutions as radically bad and 
revolutionary.* He Avas, however, conscious of the 
difficulty of making a direct attack upon them. This 
task he reserved for a later time. His policy at present 
was to obtain a declaration from the Diet which should 
prevent any other Government within the League from 
following in the same path ; while, by means of Press- 
laws, supervision of the Universities, and a central com- 
mission of inquiry, he expected to make the position oi 
rebellious professors and agitators so desperate that the 
forces of disorder, themselves not deeply rooted in 
Gorman nature, would presently disappear. 

The Conference of Ministers at Carlsbad, which in 
the memory of the German people is justly associated 

* Mettemich, iii. 2C8. 
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•with the suppression of their liberty for an entire gene- 
ration, began and ended in the month of August, 1819. 
Though attended by the representatives of Conferenee of 

, ^ ^ , Carl&bid, 

eight Q-erman Q-ovemments, it did little Aog.,i8i9. 
more than register the conclusions which Met'ternich 
had already formed.* The zeal with which the envoy 
of Prussia supported eveiy repressive measure made it 
useless for the Ministers of the Minor Courts to offer 
an open opposition. Nothing more was required than 
that the Diet should formally sanction the propositions 
thus privately accepted by all the leading Ministers. 
On the 20 th of September this sanction was given. 
The Diet, which had sat for three years without 
framing a single useful law, ratified all Metternich’s 
oppressive enactments in as many hours. It was ordered 
that in every State within the Federation the Govern- 
ment should take measures for preventing the publica- 
tion of any journal or pamphlet except after licence 
given, and each Government was declared responsible to 
the Federation at large for any objectionable writing 
published within its own territory. The sovereigns 
were required to appoint civil commissioners at the 
Universities, whose duty it should be to enforce public 
order, and to give a salutary direction to the teaching 
of the professors. They were also required to dismiss 
all professors "Who should overstep the bounds of th^ 
duty, and such dismissed persons were prohibited from 
being employed in any other State. It was enacted 

* The mittoMi ' ot ihe' OootweDee , aie in "Wtikket, UrkandeD, 
p. 104, See OonreepoadeiUieii, 
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that within fifteen days of the passing of the decree 
an extraordinary Commission should assemble at Mainz 
to investigate the origin and extent of the secret re- 
^ volutionary societies which threatened the safety of the 
Federation. The Commission was empowered to ex- 
amine and, if necessary, to arrest any subject of any 
German State. All law-courts and other authorities 
were required to furnish it with information and with 
documents, and to 'undertake all inquiries which the 
Commission might order. The Commission, however, 
was not a law-court itself : its duty was to report to 
the Diet, which would then create such judicial 
machinery as might be necessary.* 

These measures were of an exceptional, and pur- 
ported to be of a temporary, character. There were, 
however, other articles wb.ich Metternich intended to 
raise to the rank of organic laws, and to incorporate 
with the Act of 1815, wkich formed the basis of the 
German Federation. The conferences of Ministers were 
accordingly resumed after a short interval, but at 
Vienna instead of at Carlsbad. They lasted for 
several months, a stronger opposition being now made 
by the Minor States than before. A second body of 
federal law was at length drawn up, and accepted 
suppismeniaiy by the Diet on the 8th of June, 1820.+ 

Aot of Vienna, ^ ... 

June, 1820. ^1^0 xnQgt important of its provisions was 

that which related to the Constitutions admissible 

* Proiokolle der BundesversammliLng, 8, 266. Nauwerck, Thatigkeit^ 
2, 287. 

t .fflgidi, Der ScHuss-Acte, ii. 361, 446. 
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within the Q-erman League. It was declared that 
in every State, with the exception of the four free 
cities, supreme power resided in the Sovereign and 
in him alone, and that no Constitution might do more 
than bind the Sovereign to co-operate with the Estates 
in certain definite acts of government.* In cases 
where a Government either appealed for help against 
rebellious subjects, or was notoriously unable to exert 
authority, the Diet charged itself with the duty of 
maintaining public order. 

From this time whatever liberty existed in Germany 
was to be found in the Minor States, in Bavaria and 
Baden, and in Wiirtemberg, which received a Con- 
stitution a few days before the enrolment of the 
decrees of Carlsbad. In Prussia the reaction carried 
everything before it. Humboldt, the best 
and most liberal of the Ministers, resigned, . 

protesting in vain against the ignominious part which 
the King had determined to play. He was followed 
by those of his colleagues whose principles were dearer 
to them than their places. Hardenberg remained in 

• Article 67. The intention, being that no assembly ia any Qemaa State 
might claim sovereign power as representing the people. If, for instance, 
the Bavarian Lower House had asserted that it represented the sovereignty 
of the people, and that the King was simply the fbrst magistrate in the 
State, this would have been an oiSence against Federal law, and have 
entitled the Diet— Mettemich— to armed interference. The German 
State-papers of this time teem with the constitutional distinction between 
a Hepresentativo Assembly assembly representing popular sove- 
reignty) and an Assembly of Estates of particular orders with 
limited^ definite rights, such as the granting of a taK). In technical 
langoage, the question at issue was the true interpretation of the phrase 
LandddndiseJbe VerfaaBungen,, used in the 18th article of tho original Act 
of Federation. 

T T 3 
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ofBce, a dying man, isolated, neglected, thwarted ; 
clinging to some last hope of redeeming his promises 
to the Prussian people, yet jealous of all who could 
have given him true aid; dishonouring by tenacity 
of place a career associated with so mpch of his 
country’s glory, and ennobled in earlier days by so 
much fortitude in time of evil. There gathered around 
the King a body of men who could see in the great 
patriotic efforts and reforms of the last decade nothing 
but an encroachment of demagogues on the rights 
of power. They were willing that Prussia should 
receive its orders from Mettemich and. serve a foreign 
Court in the work of repression, rather than that it 
should take its place at the head of all Germany on 
the condition of becoming a free and constitutional 
State.* The stigma of disloyalty was attached to 
all who had kindled popular enthusiasm in 1808 and 
1812 . To have served the nation was to have sinned 
against the Government. Stein was protected by his 
great name from attack, but not from calumny. His 
friend Arndt, whose songs and addresses had so power- 
fully moved the heart of Germany during the War of 
Liberation, was subjected to repeated legal process, 
and, although unconvicted of any offence, was sus- 
pended from the exercise of his professorship for 
twenty years. Other persons, whose fault at the 

* See,inWeleker,IJrkandeii,p. 856, the celebrated paper called “Memo- 
randnm of a Fnusian Statesman, 1822,” whi<di at the same time recom- 
mends a systematic underhand riyalry with Austria, in preparation for an 
ultimate breach. Few State-papers »hibit more candid and cynical cunning. 
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most was to have worked for Gherman unity, were 
brought before special tribunals, and after long trial 
either refused a public acquittal or sentenced to actual 
imprisonment. Free teaching, free discussion, ceased. 
The barrier of authority closed every avenue of political 
thought. Everywhere the agent of the State prescribed 
an orthodox opinion, and took note of those who raised 
a dissentient voice. 

The pretext made at- Carlsbad for this crusade 
against liberty, which was more energetically carried 
out in Prussia than elsewhere, was the existence of a 
conspiracy or agitation for the overthrow of Govern- 
ments and of the present constitution of the German 
League. It was stated that proofs existed of the 
intention to establish by force a Eepublio _ _ . . 
one and indivisible, like that of France 
in 1793. But the very Commission which was insti- 
tuted by the Carlsbad Ministers to investigate the 
origin and nature of this conspiracy disproved its 
existence. The Commission assembled at Mainz, 
examined several hundred persons and many thousand 
documents, and after two years’ labour delivered a 
report to the Diet. The report went back to the 
time of Fichte’s lectures and the formation of the 
Tugendbimd in 1808, traced the progress of all the 
students’ associations and other patriotic societies 
frpntt that time to 1820 j, and, while exhibiting ip the 
worst , possible light the aims and cbhduct of the 
advocates of German nii%> aokhowled,gted that scarcely 
a single pipof had beep discovered of treasonable 
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practice, and that the loyalty of the mass of the people 
was itself a sufficient guarantee against the impulses 
of the evil-minded.* Such was the impression of 
triviality and imposture produced at the Diet by this 
report, that the representatives of several States 
proposed that the Commission should forthwith be 
dissolved as useless and unnecessary. This, however, 
could not be tolerated by Mettemich and his new 
disciples. The Commission was allowed to continue 
dn existence, and with it the regime of silence and 
repression. The measures which had been accepted at 
Carlsbad as temporary and provisional became more 
and more a part of the habitual system of governmout. 
Prosecutions succeeded onfe another ; letters wore 
opened; spies attended the lectures of professors and 
the meetings of students ; the newspapers were every- 
where prohibited from discussing German affairs. In 
a country where there were so many printers and so 
many readers journalism could not altogether expire. 
It was still permissible to give the nows and to offer 
an opinion about foreign lands : and for years to come 
the Germans, like beggars regaling themselves with 
the scents from rich men’s kitchens, f followed every 
stage of the political struggles that were sigitating 
France, England, and Spain, while they wore not 

* Ilse, Politisclie Yerfolgungon, p. 81. 

t The comparison is ihe Germans’ o-wn, not mine, ** * How savoury a 
thing roast veal is !’ said one Hamburg beggar to another. < Where did 
you eat it P ’ said his friend, admiringly, ‘ I never ate it at all, but I 
smelt it as I passed a great man’s house while the dog Was being fed.”* 
(Ilse, p. S'?.) 
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allowed to express a desire or to formulate a grievance 
of their own. 

In the year 1822 Hardenherg died. All hope of a 
fulfilment of the promises made in Prussia in 1815 had 
already become extinct. Not many months after the 
Minister’s death, King Prederick Wilham 
established the Provincial Estates which 

1823. 

had been recommended to him by Metter- 
nich, and announced that the creation of a central 
representative system would be postponed until such 
time as the King should think fit to introduce it. This 
meant that the project was finally abandoned; and 
Prussia in consequence remained without a Parliament 
until the Ee volution of 1848 was at the door. The 
Provincial Estates, with which the King affected to 
temper absolute rule, met only once in throe years. 
Their function was to express a:i' opinion upon local 
matters when consulted by the Government : their 
enemies said that they were aristocratic and did harm, 
their partizans could not pretend that they did much 
good. In the bitterness of spirit with which, at a later 
time, the friends of liberty denounced the betrayal of 
the cause of freedom by the .Prussian Court, a darker 
colour has perhaps .been introduced into the history of 
this period than really belongs to it. The wrongs sus- 
tained by the Prussian nation have been 
comptured to those inflicted by. the despotism 
of Spain. But, however eontemptiWe the 
timidity of King Frederick ’Willem, ^wever odious 
the ingratitude shown to ,tihe truest, friends of King 
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and people, the Government of 1819 is not correctly 
represented in such a parallel. To identify the thou- 
sand varieties of wrong under the common name of 
oppression, is to mistake words for things, and to miss 
the characteristic features which distinguish nations 
from one another. The greatest evils which a Govern- 
ment can inflict upon its subjects arc probably religious 
persecution, wasteful taxation, and the denial of justice 
in the daily affairs of life. None of these were present 
in Prussia during the darkest days of reaction. The 
hand of oppression fell heavily on some of the best and 
some of the most enlightened men ; it violated interests 
so precious as those of free criticism and free discussion 
of public affairs ; but the great mass of the action of 
Government was never on the side of evil. The ordi- 
nary course of justice was still pure, the administration 
conscientious and thrifty. The system of popular 
education, which for the first time placed Prussia in 
advance of Saxony and other German States, date.s 
■from these years of warfare against liberty. A re- 
actionary despotism built the schools and framed the 
laws whose reproduction in free England half a century 
later is justly regarded as the chief of all the liberal 
measures of oiir day. So strong, so lasting, was that 
vital tradition which made monarchy in Prussia an 
instmment for the execution of great public ends. 

But the old harmony between rulers and subjects in 
Germany perished in the system of coercion which 
Mettemich established in 1819, Patient as the Germans 
were, loyal as they had proved themselves to Frederick 
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■William and to worse princes through good and evil, 
the galling disappointment of noble hopes, the silencing 
of the Press, the dissolution of societies, — 

xi , XadgfaI’* 

calumnies, expulsions, prosecutions, — em- 
bittered many an honest mind against 
authority. The Commission of Mainz did not find con- 
spirators, but it made them. As years went by, and all the 
means of legitimately working for the improvement of 
German public life were one after another extinguished, 
men of ardent character thought of more violent methods. 
Secret societies, such as Mettemich had imagined, came 
into actual being.* And among tho.se who neither 
sank into apathy and despair nor enrolled themselves 
against existing power, a new body of ideas supplanted 
the old loyal belief in the regeneration of Germany 
by its princes. The Parliamentary struggles of Prance, 
the revolutionary movements in Italy and in Spain 
which began at this epoch, drew the imagination away 
from that pictured restoration of a free Teutonic past 
which had proved so barren of result, and set in its 
place the idea of a nmdem universal or European 
Liberalism. The hatred against Franco, especially 
among the younger men, disappeared. A jMemtia 
distinction was made between the tyrant »«““»• 
Napoleon and the people who were now giving to 
the rest of the Continent the example of a free and 

• Hie Oomnilwiion ftt Main* want on worMnj- tBl 1827. W seoms to 
lure 'begaa to disoovor real revolailonaiy aooieti^s afeodt 1824. is 

a long list of porsons ronUBulsd for, trial In tl^ seTOVsl Ststee, in Use, 
p. 525, tlio Toidiots and the aantenoM paatisd npon thnto, which -my 
Irom ft few months’ to nineteen yaats’ linprisoaawat. 
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animated public life, and illuminating the age with a 
political literature so systematic and so ingenious that 
it seemed almost like a political philosophy. The 
debates in the French Assembly, the writings of French 
publicists, became the school of the G-ermans. Paris 
regained in foreign eyes something of the interest that 
it Lad possessed in 1789. Each victory or defeat of 
the French popular cause awoke the joy or the sorrow 
of German Liberals, to whom all was blank at homo : 
and when at length the throne of the Bourbons fell, 
the signal for deliverance seemed to have sounded in 
many a city beyond the Ehine. 

We have seen that in Central Europe the balance 
between liberty and reaction, wavering in 1815, de- 
finitely fell to the side of -reaction at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Jt remains to trace the course of 
events which in .France -itself suspended the peaceful 
■ itanoe»fii«t progress of the nation, and threw power 
for some years into the hands of a faction 
which belonged .to the past. -The measures carried by 
Decazes in 1817, which gave so -much satisfaction to 
the French, were by no means viewed with the same 
approval either at -London or at Vienna. The two 
principal of these were the Electoral Law, and a phin 
of military reorganisation which brought back great 
numbers of ITapoleon’s old officers and soldiers to the 
army. Eichelieu, though responsible as the head of the 
Ministry, felt very grave fears as to the results of this 
legislation. He had already become anxious and dis- 
tressed when the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle met; and 
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the events which took place in Prance during his 
absence, as well as the communications which passed 
between himself and the foreign Ministers, convinced 
him that a change of internal policy was necessary. 
The busy mind of Metternich had already been 
scheming against French Liberalism. Alarmed at the 
energy shown by Decazes, the Austrian statesman 
had formed the design of reconciling Artois and the 
Ultra- Royalists to the King’s Q-ovemment; and he 
now urged Richelieu, if his old opponents could bo 
brought to reason, to place liimself at the head of a 
coalition of all the conservative elements in the 
State.* While the .Congress of Aix-la-Ohapelle was 
sitting, the partial elections for the year 1818, the 
second under the new Electoral liaw, took place. 
Among the deputies returned 'there were some who 
passed for determined enemies of the Bourbon re- 
storation, especially Lafayette, whose name was so 
closely associated with the humiliations of the Court 
in 1789. Richelieu received the news with dismay, 
and on his return to Paris took steps which ended 
in the dismissal of Decazes, and the offer of a seat 
in the Cabinet to VilRle, the Ultra-Royalist leader. 
But the attempted combination failed. Riohelieu 
accordingly withdrew from office ; and a awwieuM- 

” A n I* 1 •r\ ffl'g fffi.f*, 1 $ 18 » 

new Ministry was formed, of which De- 
cazes, who had proved himself more 
powerful than his assailalats, was the teal though not 
the nominal chief. 

* Mettorniot, ih. 168; and see WoUington, S.!D., xiL 878. 
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The victory of the young and popular statesman was 
seen with extreme displeasure by all the foreign Courts, 
nor was his success an enduring one. For a while the cur- 
rent of Liberal opinion in France and the favour of King 
Louis XVIII., enabled Decazes to hold his own against 
the combinations of his opponents and the ill-will of all 
the most powerful men in Europe. An attack made on 
the Electoral Law by the Upper House was defeated by 
the creation of sixty new Peers, among whom there 
were several who had been expelled in 1815. But the 
forces of Liberalism soon passed beyond the Minister’s 
own control, and his steady dependence upon Louis 
XVIII. now raised against him as resolute an op- 
position among the enemies of the House of Bourbon 
as among the Ultra-Royalists. In the elections of 
1819 the candidates of the Ministry were beaten by 
men of more pronounced opinions. Among the new 
members there was one whose victory caused great 
astonishment and alarm. The ex-bishop 
Gr^goire, one of the authors of the de- 
struction of the old French Church in 
1790, and mover of the resolution which established 
the Republic in 1792, was brought forward from 
his retirement and elected Deputy by the town 
of Grenoble. To understand the panic caused by 
this election we must recall, not the events of • the 
Revolution, but the legends of them which were 
current in 1819. The history of Grdgoire by no 
means justifies the outcry which was raised against 
him; his real actions, however, formed the smallest 
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part of the things that were alleged or believed by 
his enemies. It was said he had applauded the execu- 
tion of King Louis XVI., when he had in fact protested 
against it :* his courageous adherence to the character 
of a Christian priest throughout the worst days of the 
Convention, his labours in organising the Constitutional 
Church when the choice lay between that and national 
atheism, woi’o nothing, or worse than nothing, in the 
eyes of men who felt themselves to be the despoiled 
heirs of that rich and aristocratic landed society, called 
the Keudal Church, which QriSgoire had been so active 
in breaking up. Unluckily for himself, Grdgoire, 
though humane in action, had not abstained from the 
rhodomontades against kings in general which were 
the fashion in 1793. Louis XVIII., forgetting that 
he had himself lately made the regicide Fouch^ a 
Minister, interpreted Grdgoire’s election by the people 
of Grenoble, to which the Ultra-Koyalists had cun- 
ningly contributed, as a threat against the Bourbon 
family. Ho showed the displeasure usual with him 
when any slight was offered to his personal dignity, 
and drew nearer to his brother Artois and the Ultra- 
lioyalists, whom he had hitherto shunned as his, 

* G«4goiro,M6moira8, 1.411. HftdilieOoaBtitaliaaalOharclL«t Feaaee 
moceoded, Ordguire would tave loft a jtpra«t xuuoao' in religions UstoiT'. 
ITaj^eon, by ouo of the most fatsrl Acts of despotism, oxtingnisl^d » 
Bodieiy likely, from its demooi&tio basis and Its asaooiatioa witiAa gteit; 
moTsment of reform, to beeome the most liberal trad ealigbtsned ^ aU 
Ohnrobes, and loft Vnmee to be long dirided botwton tlltlramoatsno do^^ 
and a oosrso kind of sooularism. Tbs life of (Mgoirs ^bt written 
jn nwi gUiJt. From the enonpotm nmjalmr of impsorsmsats for wldek he 
laboured, bis Idogtajiby woidd b ^haawtwiisilfh ^Stnre. of ' tiis finer 
side of genetadon of 1709. 
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favourite Minister’s worst enemies. Deeazes, true to 
his character as the King’s friend, now confessed that 
Ue had gone too far in the legislation of 1817, and that 
the Electoral Law, under which such a monster as 
Gr%oire could gain a seat, required to be altered. A 
project of law was sketched, designed to restore the 
preponderance in the constituencies to the landed aris- 
tocracy. Gr^goire’s election was itself invalidated ; and 
the Ministers who refused to follow Decazes in his new 
policy of compromise were dismissed from their posts. 

A few months more passed, and an event occurred 
which might have driven a stronger Government than 
that of Louis XVIII. into excesses of reaction. The heirs 
to the Crown next in succession to the Count of Artois 
were his two sons, the Dukes of Angoul6me and Berry. 

Angoul^me was childless : the Duke of 
Berry was the sole hope of the elder Bour- 
bon line, which, if he should die without a 
son, would, as a reigning house, become extinct, the 
Crown of France not descending to a female.* The cir- 
cumstance which made Berry’s life so dear to Royalists 
made his destruction the all-absorbing purpose of an 
obscure fanatic, who abhorred the Bourbon family as the 
lasting symbol of the foreigner’s victory over France. 
Louvel, a working man, had followed Napoleon to 
exile in Elba. After returning to his country he had 
dogged the footsteps of the Bourbon princes for years 
together, waiting for the chance of murder. On the 

* The late Oonnt of Ohambord, or Henry T., eon of the Duke of 
Berry, was bom some months after his father’s death. 
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niglit of tke 13th of February, 1820, be seized the 
Duke of Berry as he was leaving the Opera House, and 
plunged a knife into his breast. The Duke lingered 
for some hours, and expired early the next morning in 
the presence of King Louis XVIII., the Princes, and 
all the Ministers. Terrible as the act was, it was the 
act of a single resolute mind: no human being had 
known of Louvel’s intention. But it was impossible 
that political passion should await the quiet investiga- 
tion of a law-court. No murder ever produced a 
stronger outburst of indignation among the governing 
classes, or was more skilfully turned to the advantage 
of party. The Liberals felt that their cause was lost. 
While fanatical TJltra-Eoyalists, abandoning themselves 
to a credulity worthy of the Beign of 
Terror, accused Decazes himself of com- 
plieity with the assassin, their leaders fixed upon the 
policy which was to be imposed on the King. It was 
in vain that Decazes brought forward his reactionary 
Electoral Law, and proposed to invest the ofl&cers of 
State with arbitrary powers of arrest and to re-establish 
the censorship of the Press. The Count of Artois 
insisted upon the dismissal of the Minister, as the 
only consolation which could be given to him for the 
murder of his son. The King yielded; and, as an 
Ultra-Eoyalist administration was not yet 
possible, Biohelieu unwillingly returned to 
office, assuired by Artois that his jEriends ’ , 

had jao other desire thm to suppprt his own firm and 
temperate rule. 
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Returning to power under such circumstances, 
Richelieu became, in spite of himself, the Minister 
of reaction. The Press was fettered, the 
^ legal safeguards of personal liberty were 
suspended, the electoral system was trans- 
formed hy a measure which gave a double vote to men 
of large property. So violent were the passions which 
this retrograde march of Government excited, that for a 
moment Paris seemed to be on the verge of revolution. 
Tumultuous scenes occurred in the streets ; but the 
troops, on whom everything depended, obeyed the 
orders given to them, and the danger passed away. 
The first elections under the new system reduced the 
Liberal party to impotence, and brought back to the 
Chamber a number of men who had sat in the reac- 
tionary Parliament of 1816 . Villfele and other TJltra- 
Royalists were invited to join Richelieu’s Cabinet. For 
a while it seemed as if the passions of Church and 
aristocracy might submit to the curb of a practical 
statesmanship, friendly, if not devoted, to their own 
interests. But restraint was soon cast aside. The 
Count of Artois saw the road to power open, a;jd 
broke his promise of supporting the Minister i^ho 
liad taken office at his request. Censured and thwarted 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Richelieu confessed that 
ho had undertaken a hopeless task, and bade farewell 
to public life. King Louis, now nearing the grave, 
could struggle no longer against the brother who was 
waiting to ascend his throne. The next Ministry was 
nominated not by the King but by Artois. Around 
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Villfele, tte real head of the Cabinet, there was placed 
a body of men who represented not the new France, 
or even that small portion of it which was 
called to exercise the active rights of citi- ueo., 

zenship, but the social principles of a past 
age, and that Catholic, or Ultramontane revival which 
was now freshening the surface but not stirring the 
depths of the great mass of French religious indifference. 
A religious society known as the Congrega- m,eCongn!g». 
tion, which had struck its first roots imder 
the storm of Eepublican persecution, and grown up 
during the Empire, a solitary yet unobserved rallying- 
place for Catholic opponents of Napoleon’s despotism, 
now expanded into a great organism of government. 
The highest in blood and in office sought membership 
in it : its patronage raised ambitious men to the stations 
they desired, its hostility made itself felt against the 
small as well as against the groat. The spirit which 
now gained the ascendancy in French government was 
clerical oven more than it was aristocratic. It was 
monarchical too, but rather from dislike to the secularist 
tone of Liberalism and from trust in the orthodoxy of 
the Count of Artois tlian from any fixed belief in abso- 
lutist principles. There might be good reason to oppose 
King Louis XVIII.; but .what priest, what noble, could 
doubt the divine right of a prince who was ready to 
compensate the impoverished (ooigrants out . of the 
public funds, and to commit the whole system of public 
education tp the haa^ of the clergy P 

In the middle ctos of France, which from this time 
n b ' 
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began to feel itself in opposition to the Bonrbon Glovern- 
naent, there had been no moral change corresponding 
to that which made so great a difference 
^re'SS'iStBr between the governing authority of 1819 
and that of 1822. Public opinion, though 
strongly affected, was not converted into something 
permanently unlike itself by the murder of the Duke of 
Berry. The courtiers, the devotees, the great ladies, 
who had laid a bold hand upon power, had not the 
nation on their side, although for a while the nation 
bore their sway submissively. But the fate of the 
Bourbon monarchy was in fact decided when Artois 
and his confidants became its representatives. Prance 
might have forgotten that the Bourbons owed their 
throne to foreign victories ; it could not be governed in 
perpetuity by what was called the jParti JPrSfy-e. Twenty 
years taken from the burden of age borne by Louis 
XVin., twenty years of power given to Decazes, might 
have prolonged the rule of the restored family perhaps 
for some generations. If military pride found small 
satisfaction in the contrast between the Kapoleonic 
age and that which immediately succeeded it, there were 
enough parents who valued the blood of their children, 
there were enough speakers and writers who valued 
the liberty of discussion, enough capitalists who valued 
quiet times, for the new order to be recognised as no 
unhopeful one. Prance has indeed seldom had a bettor 
government than it possessed between 1816 and 1820, 
nor could an equal period be readily named during which 
the Prenoh nation, as a whole, enjoyed greater happiness. 
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Political reaction liad reached its full tide in Europe 
generally about five years after the end of the great 
war. The phenomena were by no means 

General causes 

the same in all countries, nor were the acci- 
dents of personal influence without a large 
share in the determination of events: yet, underlying 
all differences, we may trace the operation of certain 
great causes which were not limited by the boundaries 
of individual States. The classes in which any fixed 
belief in constitutional* government existed were no- 
where very large ; outside the circle of state ofiicials 
there waT scarcely any one who had had experience in 
the conduct of public affairs. In some countries, as in 
Eussia and Prussia, the conception of progress towards 
self-government had belonged in the first instance to 
the holders of power : it had exercised the imagination 
of a Czar, or appealed to the understanding of a Prus- 
sian Minister, eager, in the extremity of ruin, to develop 
every element of worth and manliness existing within 
his nation. The cooling of a warm fancy, the disap-, 
pearance of external dangers, the very agitation which 
arose when the idea of liberty passed from the rulers to 
their subjects, sufficed to check the course of reform. 
And by the side of the Kings and Ministers who for 
a moment had attached themselves to constitutional 
theories there stood the old privileged orders, or whai 
remained of them, the true party of reaction, eager to 
fan the first misgivings and, alarins of Sovereigns, and 
to arrest a devdopment more prejudicial to thmr own 
power and importance than to the digniiy and seouriiy 
V tJ 2 
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of tile Crown. Further, there existed throughout 
Europe the &tal and ineradicable tradition of the con- 
vulsions of the first Eevolution, and of the horrors of 
1793. No votary of absolutism, no halting and dis- 
quieted friend of freedom, could ever be at a loss for 
images of woe in presaging the results of popular sove- 
reignty; and the action of one or two infatuated 
assassins owed its wide influence on Europe chiefly to 
the ancient name and memory of Jacobinism, 

There was also in the very fact that Europe had been 
restored to peace by the united efforts of all the govern- 
ments something adverse to the success of a constitutional 
or a Liberal party in any State. Constitutional systems 
had indeed been much praised at the Congress of 
Vienna ; but the group of men who actually controlled 
Europe in 1815, and who during the five succeeding 
years continued in correspondence and in close personal 
intercourse with one another, had, with one exception, 
passed their lives in the almosphere of absolute govern- 
ment, and learnt to regard the conduct of all great 
affairs as the business of a small number of very 
eminent individuals. Oastlereagh, the one Minister of 
a constitutional State, belonged to a party which, to a 
degree almost unequalled in Europe, identified political 
duty with the principle of hostility to change. It is 
indeed in the correspondence of the English Minister 
himself, and in relation to subjects of purely domestic 
government in England, that the community of 
thought which now existed between all the leading 
statesmen of Europe finds its most singular exhibition. 
Both Metternich and Hardenberg took as muo) 3 i 
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interest in the suppression of Lancasliire Eadicalism, 
and in the measures of coercion which the British 
Q-ovemment thought it necessary to pass in the year 
1819, as in the chastisement of rebellious pamphleteers 
upon the Bhine, and in the dissolution of the students’ 
clubs at Jena. It was indeed no very great matter for 
the English people, who were now close' upon an era of 
reform, that Oastlereagh received the congratulations 
of Vienna and Berlin for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act and the right of public meeting,* or that Metter- 
nich believed that no one but himself knew the real 
import of the shouts with which the London mob 
greeted Sir Francis Burdett-f Neither the impending 
reform of the English Criminal Law nor the emancipa- 
tion of Irish Catholics resulted from th6 enlightenment 
of foreign Courts, or could be hindered by their indif- 
ference. But on the Continent of Europe the progress 
towards constitutional freedom was indeed likely to 
bo a slow and a chequered one when the Ministers of 
absolutism formed so close and intimate a band, when 
the nations contained within them such small bodies of 
men in any degree versed in public affairs, and when the 
institutions on which it was proposed to base the liberty 
of the hiture were so destitute of that strength which 
springs from connection with the past. 

* Otffiileteagli, 3di. 162, 259. " The noiuriwr BadicillnB still livsit,’* 
OsstiMSSjg'ii sorrowfully Sidmito to Metiwniidi. 

f Mstioittidi, Kt. 569. '* A atats wist be ^ m», bom sndbroogbt 
ui> amid the stoma of pUtioa to kaoW* wbet bi tho tusoiag of » 
sboat of triiuapb Ifieo titoft* wUch aonr bant petm Bardbiit sad Oo. IBfo 
may bsva resd of it, bat 1 hsTS mo. It with ity eyes; I woe liriag st 
tiio tiine of tbe Bodemitiaa of 1^: 'X inut 
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— Tho French invade Spain — Bestoration of absolute Monardxy, and 
violence of the reaction— England prohibits tho conquest of the Spanish 
Colonies by France, and subsequently recognises their indepond(m('o — 
Affairs in Portugal— Canning sends troops to Lisbon — The Policy of 
Canning— Estimate of his place in the history of Europo. 

When the guardians of Europe, at the end of the first 
three years of peace, scanned from their council-chamber 
at Ak-la-Ohapelle that goodly heritage which, under 
Providence, tib^eir own parental care was henceforth to 
guard against the assaults of malice and revolution, they 
had fixed their gaze chiefly on Erance, Germany, and 
the [Netherlands, as the regions most threatened by the 
spirit of change. The forecast was not an accurate OZM. 
In each of these countries Government proved during 
the succeeding years to be much more than a match for 
its real or imaginary foes : it was in the Mediterranean 
•uheMWiter. States, which had excited comparatively 
little anxiety, that the first successful at- 
tack was made upon established power. 
Three movements arose , successively in the three 
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soathem peninsTilas, at the time when. Mettemich was 
®ojoyiiig the silence which he had imposed upon Ger- 
many, and the Ultra-EoyaHsts of France were making 
good the advantage which the crime of an individual 
and the imprudence of a pariy had thrown into their 
hands. In Spain and in Italy a body of soldiers rose on 
behalf of constitutional government : in Greece a nation 
rose against the rule of the foreigner. In all three 
countries the issue of these movements was, after a 
longer or shorter interval, determined by the Northern 
Powers. All three movements were at first treated as 
identical in their character, and all alike condemned as 
the work of Jacobinism. But the course of events, and 
a change of persons in the government of one great 
State, brought about a truer view of the nature of the 
struggle in Greece. The ultimate action of Europe in 
the affairs of that country was different from its action 
in the affairs of Italy and Spain. It is now only re- 
membered as an instance of politiciil recklessness or 
stupidity that a conflict of race against race and of 
religion against religion should for a while have been 
confused by some of the leading Ministers of Europe with 
the attempt of a party to make the form of domestic 
government more liberal The Hellenic rising had indeed 
no feature in conomon with the revolutions of Naples and 
Cadiz I and, although in order of time the opening , of 
the Greek movement long preceded the close of the 
Spanish movement, the historian, who has neither 
politioiaa’s motive for making a oonffufion, nor the pro^ 
tection of his excuse of ignorance, muist in this case 
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neglect tte accidents of chronology, and treat the two 
as altogether apart. 

TTing Ferdinand of Spain, after overthrowing the 
Constitution which he found in existence on his return 
^ _ to his country, had conducted himself as 
1814 and 1820. been to show to what 

lengths a legitimate monarch might abuse the fidelity 
of his subjects and defy the public opinion of Europe. 
The leaders of the Cortes, whom he had arrested in 
1814 , after being declared innocent by one tribunal after 
another, were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
by an arbitrary decree of the King, without even the 
pretence of judicial forms. Men who had been con« 
spicuous in the struggle of the nation against Napoleon 
were neglected or disgraced ; many of the high<»t posts 
were fiUed by politicians who had played a double part, 
or bad even served under the invader. Priests and cour- 
tiers intrigued for influence over the King ; oven when 
a capable Minister was placed in power through the 
pressure of the ambassadors, and the King’s name was 
set to edicts of administrative reform, these edicts were 
made a dead letter by the, powerful band who lived upon 
the corruption of the public service. Nothing was sawed 
except the interest of the clergy j this, however, was 
enough to keep the rural population on the King’s side. 
The peasant, who knew that his house would not now be 
burnt by the French, and who heard that true religion 
had at length triumphed over its enemies, understood, 
and cared to understand, nothing more. EumOurs of 
kingly misgovemment and oppression scarcely reached 
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his ears. Ferdinand was still the child of Spain and of 
the Church ; his return had been the return of peace ; 
his rule was the victory of the Catholic faith. 

But the acquiescence of the mass of the people was 
not shared by the officers of the army and the educated 
classes in the towns. The overthrow of the Constitution 
was from the first condemned by soldiers who had won 
distinction under the government of the Cortes ; and a 
series of acts of military rebellion, though 
isolated and on the smallest scale, showed 

discontented. 

that the course on which Ferdinand had 
entered was not altogether free from danger. The at- 
tempts of Q-eneral Mina in 1814, and of Porlier and 
Lacy in succeeding years, to raise the soldiery on behsdf 
of the Constitution, failed, through the indifference of 
the soldiery themselves, and the power which the 
priesthood exercised in garrison-towns. Discontent 
made its way in the army by slow degrees; and the 
ultimate declaration of a military party against the 
existing Government was due at least as much to 
Fordinatul’s absurd system of favoxiritisra, and to the 
wretched condition into which the army had been 
thrown, as to an attachment to the memory or the 
principles of constitutional rule. Misgovemment made 
the trcaiHury bankrupt ,* soldiers and sailors received no 
pay for years together ; and the hatred with which the 
Spanish people had now come to' regard military service 
is curiously shown by an order of the Government that 
all the beggars in Madrid and other great towns should 
be seized on a certain night (duly 28, 1816), and 
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enrolled in the army.* But the very beggars were 
more than a match for Ferdinand’s administration. 
They heard of the fate in store for them, and myste- 
riously disappeared, so frustrating a measure by which 
it had been calculated that Spain would gain sixty 
thousand warriors. 

The fnilitary revolution which at length broke 
out in the year 1820 was closely connected with 
the struggle JEor independence now being 
1810-1820. ' made by the American colonies of Spain j 

and in its turn it affected the course of this struggle 
and its final result. The colonies had refused to accept 
the rule either of Joseph Bonaparte or of the Cortes of 
Cadiz when their legitimate sovereign was dispossessed 
by Napoleon. While acting for the most part in Fer- 
dinand’s name, they had engaged in a struggle with the 
National Q-overnment of Spain. They had tasted inde- 
pendence ; and although on the restoration of Ferdinand 
they would probably have recognised the rights of the 
Spanish Crown if certain concessions had been made, 
they were not disposed to return to the condition of 
inferiority in which they had been held during the last 
century, or to submit to rulers who proved themselves 
as cruel and vindictive in moments of victory as they 
were incapable of understanding the needs of the time. 
The struggle accordingly continued. Eegiment after 
regiment was sent from Spain, to perish of fever, of 
forced marches, or on the field. The Government of 
Eng Ferdinand, despairing of its own resources, looked 
* ♦ BauihgaTten, GfesoMoliie Spaoiens, ii. 175 . , , 
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around for help among the European Powers. England 
would have lent its mediation, and possibly even armed 
assistance, if the Court of Madrid would have granted a 
reasonable amount of jEceedom to the colonies, and have 
opened their ports to British commerce. This, however, 
was not in accordance with the views of Ferdinand’s 
advisers. Strange as it may appear, the Spanish Grovern- 
ment demanded that the alliance of Sovereigns, which 
had been framed for the purpose of resisting the prin- 
ciple of rebellion and disorder in Europe, should inter- 
vene against its revolted subjects on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and it implied that England, if acting at 
all, should act as the instrument of the Alliance.* En- 
couragement was given to the design by the Courts of 
Paris and St. Petersburg. Whether a continent claimed 
its independence, or a German schoolboy wore a for- 
bidden ribbon in his cap, the chiefs of the Holy Alliance 
now assumed the frown of offended Providence, and pre- 
pared to interpose thoir own superior power and wisdom 
to save a misguided world from the consequences of its 
own folly. Alexander had indeed for a time hoped that 
the means of subduing the colonies might be supplied 
by himself ; and in his zeal to supplant England in the 
good graces of Ferdinand he sold the King a fleet of 
war on very moderate terms. To the scandal of Europe 
the ships, when they reached Cadiz, turned out to he 
thoroughly rotten and uns^worthy. As it was certain 

* See iihe note of fenua STnflee, in W^iagton, S. D., xS. 582. “Lee 
oflottff tmmitnofl do oee mdtneR BuiMancoe out (Utndt le ejeiitme ddvas- 
tsteixr, d’oil aaquit le tdbdIlioiL AmirioaiMi aieis il lemr xesMt enooze 
i, lo ddiarnite dans I'Aindriqae Sepagnole." 
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that the Ozar’s fleet and the Spanish soldiers, however 
holy their mission, would all go to the bottom together 
as soon as they encountered the waves of the Atlantic, 

' the expedition was postponed, and the affairs of America 
were brought before the Conference of Aix-la-Ohapelle. 
The Envoys of Eussia and Erance submitted a paper, 
in which, anticipating the storm-wamings of more 
recent times, they described the dangers to which 
monarchical Europe would be exposed from the growth 
of a federation of repubhes in America ; and they sug- 
gested that Wellington, as “the man of Europe,” should 
go to Madrid, to preside over a negotiation between the 
Court of Spain and all the ambassadors with reference 
to the terms to be offered to the Transatlantic States.* 
England, however, in spite of Lord Castlereagh’s dread 
of revolutionary contagion, adhered to the principles 
which it had already laid down ; and as the counsellors 
of King Ferdinand declined to change their policy, 
Spain was left to subdue its colonies by itself. 

It was in the army assembled at Cadiz for embarka- 
tion in the summer of 1819 that the con- 
spiracy against Ferdinand’s Government 
found its leaders. Secret societies had now 
spread themselves over the principal Spanish towns, and 
looked to the soldiery on the coast for the signal of 
revolt. Abisbal, commander at Cadiz, intending to 
make himself safe against all contingendes, encouraged 
for a while the plots of the discontented officers : then, 
foreseeing the failure of the movement, he arrested the 


* ■WeIlingtoii,S.D. 5 di. 807 . 
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principal men by a stratagem, and went off to Madrid, 
to reveal the conspiracy to the Court and to take credit 
for saving the Bang’s orCwn (July, 1819).* K the army 
could have been immediately despatched to America, the 
danger would possibly have passed away. This, how- 
ever, was prevented by an outbreak of yellow fever, 
which made it necessary to send the troops into canton- 
ments for several months. The conspirators gained time 
to renew their plans. The common soldiers, who had 
hitherto been faithful to the G-ovemment, heard in 
their own squalor and inaction the fearful stories of 
the few sick and wounded who returned from beyond 
the seas, and learnt to regard the order of embarkation 
as a sentence of death. Several battalions were won 
over to tibie cause of constitutional liberty by their 
commanders. The leaders imprisoned a few months 
before were again in communication with their fol- 
lowers. After the treachery of Abisbal, it was agreed 
to carry out the revolt without the assistance of 
generals or grandees. The leaders chosen were two 
colonels, Quiroga and Riego, of whom the former was 
in nominal confinement in a monastery near Medina 
Sidonia, twenty miles oast of Cadiz, while Riego was 
stationed at Cabezas, a few marches ^tant on the 
great road to Seville. The first day of the jear 1830 
was fixed for the insurrection. It was determined that 
Biego should descend upon the head-quarters whfoh were 
at Arcos, and arrest the generals before they 'could 
hear anythhig of the movement, while Quiroga, moving 
e Jtdlitia, FrMB fi, 78. 
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from the east, gathered up the battalions stationed on 
the road, and threw himself into Cadiz, there to await 
his colleague’s approach. 

The first step in the enterprise proved successful. 
Biego, proclaiming the Constitution of 1812 , surprised 
the head-quarters, seized the generals, and rallied several 
companies to his standard. Quiroga, how- 
aM Biego, Jan., ever, thougli he gained possession of San 
Fernando, at the eastern end of the penin- 
sula of Leon, on which Cadiz is situated, failed to 
make his entrance into Cadiz. The commandant, hear- 
ing of the capture of the head-quarters, had closed the 
city gates, and arrested the principal inhabitants whom 
he suspected of being concerned in the plot. The 
troops within the town showed no sign of mutiny. 
Biego, when he arrived at the peninsula of Leon, 
found that only five thousand men in all had joined 
the good cause, while Cadiz, with a considerable gar- 
rison and fortifications of great strength, stood hostile 
before him. He accordingly set off with a small force 
to visit and win over the other regiments which were 
lying m the neighbouring towns and villages. The 
conomanders, however, while not venturing to attack 
the mutineers, drew off their troops to a distance, 
and prevented them from entering into any communi- 
cation with Biego. The adventurous soldier, leaving 
Quiroga in the peninsula of Leon, then marched into 
the interior of Andalusia (January 27 ), eUdeavouring 
to raise the inhabitants of the towns. . But the small 
numbers of his band, and the knowledge that Cadiz 
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and the greater part of the army still held by the 
Q-ovemment, prevented the inhabitants from joining the 
insurrection, even where they received Biego with kind- 
ness and supplied the wants of his soldiers. During 
week after week the little column traversed the country, 
now out off from retreat, exhausted by forced marches 
in drenching rain, and harassed by far stronger forces 
sent in pursuit. The last town that Riego entered was 
Cordova. The enemy was close behind him. No halt 
was possible. He led his band, now numbering only 
two hundred men, into the mountains, and there bade 
them disperse (March 11). 

With Quiroga lying inactive in the peninsula of 
Leon and Biego hunted from viUage to village, it seemed 
as if the insurrection which they had begun could only 
end in the ruin of its leaders. But the movement had 
in fact effected its object. While the courtiers around 
King Ferdinand, unwarned by the news from Cadiz, 
continued their intrigues against one another, the 
rumour of rebellion spread over the country. If no 
great success had been achieved by the 
rebels, it was also certain that no great 

’ ° tutiloa,»eb.JO. 

blow had been struck by the (3-ovemment. 

The example of bold action had been set; the shook 
given at one end of the peninsula was felt at the other; 
and a fortnight before Biego’s band dispersed, the 
garrison and the citizens of Corunna together declared 
for the Constitution (February 20). From. Corunna 
the revolutionary movement spread to Fenol, and to all 
the other opast-towns of Calioia. (the news reached 
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Madrid, terrifying the Q-ovemment, and exciting the 
spirit of insurrection in the capital itsdf. The King 
summoned a council of the leading men around him. 
The ■wisest of them advised him to publish a moderate 
Constitution, and, by convoking a Parliament im- 
mediately, to stay the movement, which would other- 
•wise result in the restoration of the Assembly and the 
Constitution of 1812. • They also urged the King 
to abolish the Inquisition forthwith. Ferdinand’s 
brother, Don Carlos, the head of the clerical party, 
succeeded in preventing both measures. Though the 
generals in aU quarters of Spain wrote that they could 
not answer for the troops, there ■were still hopes of 
keeping down the country by force of arms. Abisbal, 
who was at Madrid, was ordered to move with rein- 
, , , forcements towards the army in the south. 

Al^lial’a defech 

tiin,vandi4. ^ie set out, protesting to the King that he 
knew the way to deal -with rebels. When he reached 
Ocaha he proclaimed the Constitution himself (March 4). 

It was now dear that the cause of absolute' monarchy 
was lost. The ferment in Madrid increased. On the 
night of the 6th of March all the great bodies of State 
retaiimd ao. assembled for council in the King’s palace, 
ffinoi 1 ^' and early on the 7th Ferdinand published 
a prodamation, stating that he had deter- 
mined to summon the Cortes immediatdy. This 
declaration satisfied no one, for the Cortes designed by 
the King might be the mere re-vival of a mediasval form, 
and the history of 1814 showed how little value was to 
be attached to Ferdinand’s promises. Crowds gathered 
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in the great squares of Madrid, crying for the Consti- 
tution of 1812. The statement of the Minister of War 
that the Guard was on the point of joining the people 
now overcame even the resistance of Don Carlos and the 
confessors ; and after a day wasted in dispute, Perdinand 
announced to his people that he was ready to take the 
oath to the Constitution which they desired. The next 
day was given up to public rejoicings ; the book of the 
Constitution was carried in procession through the 
city with the honours paid to the Holy Sacrament, and 
all political prisoners were set at liberty. The prison 
of the Inquisition was sacked, the instruments of torture 
broken in pieces. On the 9th the leaders of the agita- 
tion. took steps to make the Hing fulfil his promise. 
A mob invaded the court and threshold of the 
palace. At their demand the municipal council of 1814 
was restored ; its members were sent, in company with 
six deputies chosen by the populace, to receive the 
pledges of the King. Ferdinand, all smiles and bows, 
while he looked forward to the day when force or 
intrigue should make him again absolute master of 
Spain, and enable him to take vengeance upon the men 
who were humiliating him, took the oaih of fidelity 
to the Constitution of 1812.» Hew Ministers were 
immediately called to office, and a provisional <Junta> 
was placed by their side as the representative of the 
public until the new Cortes should be duly electeci.. 

Tidings of the Spanish revolution passed rapi(Hy ,oW 
Europe, disquieting the courts and, every wlaere , reviving 
* EOistorlai ds 1* vida 4$ Fwitaado Till, ii 158. > 
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the hopes of the friends of popnlax right. Before four 
months had pas.sed, the constitutional movement begun 
in Cadiz was taken up in Southern Italy. The kingdom 
of Naples was one of those States which 
had profited the most by French conquest. 
During the nine years that its crown was 
held by Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, the laws and 
institutions which accompanied Napoleon’s supremacy 
had rudely broken up the ancient fixity of confusions 
which passed for government, and had aroused no 
insignificant forces of new social life. The feudal 
tenure of land, and with it something of the feudal' 
structure of society, had passed away: the monasteries 
had been dissolved; the French civil code, and a 
criminal code based upon that of France, had taken the 
place of a thousand conflicting customs and jurisdictions; 
taxation had been made, if not light, yet equitable and 
simple ; justice was regular, and the same for boron and 
peasant; brigandage had been extinguished; and, for 
the first time in many centuries, the presence of a 
rational and uniform administration was felt over all 
the south of Italy. Nor on the restoration of King 
Ferdinand had any reaction been permitted to take 
place like that which in a moment destroyed the work 
of reform in Spain and in "Westphalia. England and 
Austria insisted that there should be neither vdrigeance 
nor counter-revolution. Queen Marie Caroline, the 
principal agent in the cruelties of 1799, was dead; 
Ferdinand himself was old and indolent, and willing to 
leave affairs in the hands of Ministers more intelligent 
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than himself. Hence the laws and the administrative 
system of Mnxat remained on the whole unchanged.* 
As in France, a Bourbon Sovereign placed himself at 
the head of a political order fashioned by Napoleon and 
the Eevolution. Where changes in the law were made, 
or acts of State revoked, it was for the most part in 
consequence of an understanding with the Holy See. 
Thus, while no attempt was made to eject the purchasers 
of Church-lands, the lands not actually sold were given 
back to the Church ; a considerable number of monasteries 
were restored ; education was allowed to fall again into 
the hands of the clergy ; the Jesuits were recalled, and 
the Church regained its jurisdiction in marriage-causes, 
as well as the right of suppressing writings at variance 
with the Catholic faith. 

But the legal and recognised changes which followed 
Ferdinand’s return by no means expressed 

the Court paity 
and the Muratiats 

government. If there were not two con- 
flicting systems at work, there were two conflicting 
bodies of partisans in the State. Like the emigrants 
who returned with Louis XVIII., a multitude of 
Neapolitans, high and low, who had either accom- 
panied the King in his exile to Sicily or fought for 
him on the mainland in 1799 and 1800, now expects 
their reward. In their interest the efficiency of the 
public service was sacrificed and the course of justice 
perverted. Men who had committed notorious crimes 
escaped punishment if they had been numbered among 
* Owmeow, Mtodiee, p. 25 ; ColleMa, U. 155. 
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the King’s friends; the generals and offtcials who had 
served under Murat, though not removed from their 
posts, were treated with discourtesy and suspicion. It 
was in the army most of all that the antagonism of the 
two parties was felt. A medal was struck for service 
in Sicily, and every year spent there in inaction was 
reckoned as two in computing seniority. Thus the 
younger officers of Murat found their way blocked by 
a troop of idlers, and at the same time their prospects 
suffered from the honest attempts made by Ministers to 
reduce the military expenditure. Discontent existed in 
every rank. The generals were familiar with the idea of 
political change, for during the last years of Murat’s 
reign they had themselves thought of compelling him 
to grant a Constitution : the younger officers and the 
sergeants were in great part members of the secret 
society of the Carbonari, which in the course of the 
last few years had grown with the weakness of the 
Q-ovemment, and had now become the principal power 
in the Neapolitan kingdom. 

The origin of this society, which derived its name 
and its symbolism from the trade of the charcoal- 

burner, as Freemasomy from that of the 

TTifl Carbonari. ... 

budder, is uncertain. Whether its first 
aim was resistance to Bourbon tyranny after 1799, or 
the expulsion of the French and Austrians from Italy, 
in the year 1814 it was actively working for constitu- 
tional government in opposition to Murat, and re- 
ceiving encouragement from Sicily, where Ferdinand 
was then .playing the part of constitutional King. 
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The maintenance of absolute govemment by tbe re- 
stored Bourbon Court severed the bond which for a 
time existed between legitimate monarchy and con- 
spiracy ; and the lodges of the Carbonari, now ex- 
tending themselves over the country with great 
rapidity, became so many centres of agitation against 
■despotic rule. By the year 1819 it was reckoned 
that one person out of every twenty-five in the king- 
■dom of Naples had joined the society. Its members 
were drawn from all classes, most numerously per- 
haps from the middle class in the towns; but even 
priests had been initiated, and there was no branch 
of the public service that had not Carbonari in its 
ranks. The Government, apprehending danger from 
the extension of the sect, tried to counteract it by 
founding a rival society of Calderari, or Braziers, in 
which every miscreaht who before 1816 had murdered 
and robbed iii the name of King Ferdinand and the 
Catholic faith received a welcome. But though the 
number of such persons was not small, the growth 
of this fraternity remained far behind that of its 
model; and the chief result of the competition was 
that intrigue and mystery gained a greater charm 
than ever for the Italians, and tliat all confidence' in 
■Gevemment perished, under the sense that there was a 
hidden pewer in' the land which was only awaiting tho 
■due moment to put forth its ’strength in .revolutionaiy 
aotiott. 

After the proclamation of the Spanish Constitution, 
an outbreak in the kingdom of Naples had become 
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inevitable. Tbe Carbonari of Salerno, where the sect 
had its head-quarters, had intended to rise ait the 
beginning of June ; their action, how- 

UoreOPs more- i -i i> n i 

July 2 , ever, was postponed for some months, and 
it was anticipated by the daring movement 
of a few sergeants belonging to a cavalry regiment 
stationed at Nola, and of a lieutenant, named Morelli, 
whom they had persuaded to place himself at their 
head. Leading out a squadron of a hundred and fifty 
men in the direction of Avellino on the morning of 
July 2nd, Morelli proclaimed the Constitution. One of 
the soldiers alone left the band; force or persuasion 
kept others to the standard, though they disapproved of 
the enterprise. The inhabitants of the populous places 
that lie between Nola and Avellino welcomed the 
squadron, or at least offered it no oppositions the 
officer commanding at Avellino came himself to 
meet Morelli, and promised him assistance. The 
band encamped that night in a village; on the 
next day they entered Avellino, whore the troops 
and townspeople, headed by the bishop and officers, 
declared in their favour. Erom Avellino the news 
of the movement spread quickly over the sur- 
rounding country. The Carbonari were everywhere 
prepared for revolt ; and before the G-ovomment had 
taken a single step in its own defence, the Constitution 
had been joyfully and peacefully accepted, not only by 
the people but by the militia and the regular troops, 
throughout the greater part of the district that liea 
to the east of Naples. 
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The King was on hoard ship in the bay, when, 
in the afternoon of July 2nd, intelligence came of 
Morelli’s revolt at Kola. Kothing was , 

done by the Ministry on that day, although 
Morelli and his band might have been captured in a 
few hours if any resolute ofiBcer, with a few trust- 
worthy troops, had been sent against them. On the 
next morning, when the garrison of Avellino had 
already joined the mutineers, and taken up a strong 
position commanding the road from Naples, General 
Oarrascosa was sent, not to reduce the insurgents — ^for 
no troops were given to him — ^but to pardon, to bribe, 
and to coax them into submission.* Oarrascosa failed to 
effect any good ; other generals, who, during the follow- 
ing days, attempted to attack the mutineers, found that 
their troops would not follow them, and that the feeling of 
opposition to the Government, though it nowhere broke 
into lawlessness, was universal in the army as well as 
the nation. If the people generally understood little of 
politics, they had learnt enough to dislike arbitrary 
taxation and the power of arbitrary arrest. Not a 
single hand or voice was anywhere raised in defence of 
absolutism. Escaping from Naples, where he was 
watched by the Government, General Pepe, who was at 
onoo the chief man among the Carbonari and military 
commandant of the province in which AveUbo lies, 
went to place himself at the head of the revolution. 
Naples itself had hitherto remabed quiet, but on the 
night of July 6th a deputation bom the Carbonari 
# Oamsoosa, p. 4A* 
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informed the King that they could no longer preserve 
tranquillity in the city unless a Constitution was 
granted. The King , without waiting for morning, 
published an edict declaring that a Constitution should 
he drawn up within eight days ; immediately after- 
wards he appointed a new Ministry, and, feigning ill- 
ness, committed the exercise of royal authority to his 
son, the Duke of Calahria. 

Ferdinand’s action was taken by the people as a 
stratagem. He had employed the device of a temporary 
abdication some years before in cajoling the Sicilians; 

and the delay of eight days seemed un- 
necessary to ardent souls who knew tliat a 
tuti(m,jnjyx8. gpanish Constitution was in existence and 
did not know of its defects in pniotice. There was also 
on the side of the Carbonari the telling argument that 
Ferdinand, as a possible successor to his nephew, the 
King of Spain, actually had signed the Spanish Consti- 
tution in order to preserve his own contingent rights 
to that crown. What Ferdinand had accepted as 
Infante of Spain he might well accept as King of 
Naples. The cry was therefore for the immediate 
proclamation of the Spanish Constitution of 1812. The 
court yielded, and the Duke of Calahria, as viceroy, 
published an edict making this Constitution the law 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. But the tumult 
continued, for deceit was still feared, until the edict 
appeared again, signed by the King himself. Then all 
was rejoicing. Pepe, at the head of a large body of 
troops, militia and Carbonari, made a triumphal entry 
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into the city, and, in company with. Morelli and other 
leaders of the military rebellion, was hypocritically 
thanked by the Viceroy for his services to the nation. 
On the 13th of July the King, a halo hut venerable- 
looking man of seventy, took the oath to the Consti- 
tution before the altar in the royal chapel. The form 
of words had been written out for him; but Ferdinand 
was fond of theatrical acts of religion, and did not 
content himself with reading certain solemn phrases. 
Kaising his eyes to the crucifix above the altar, he 
uttered aloud a prayer that if the oath was not sin- 
cerely taken the vengeance of Gbd might fall upon his 
head. Then, after blessing and embracing his sons, 
the venerable monarch wrote to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, protesting that all that he did was done under 
constraint, and that his obligations were null and void.* 
A month more passed, and in a third kingdom 
absolute government fell before the combined action 
of soldiers and people. The Court of Lisbon had 

* G^iz, D. I., ii. 108, 122. It was ratlior too inn<‘h eron for th» 
Aastriaas. “La condnito de oe ^honroux oouvcniiu n’a d5s lo 
commeueemont dos troubles, qu’un tissu de faiblosso ot do dttplioit6,” Ac. 
“Toilili que le del a mis outre nos mains, ot dont nous avons ik 
v5tabllsles int6r5ts ! ” Fordiusnd was guilty of sueb monstrous perjuries 
and oruoltios that the reader ought to be warned not to think of him 
at a satundne and Maohiarellian ItaUsa. He was a son of the Bourbon 
Oharles IIL of Spain. His eharaotor was that of a jorial, rather stopid 
farmer, whom a freak of fortune had made a king from infancy. A 
sort of grotesque oomio element runs tbrongh his life, and tiuongh every 
pioture drawn by persons in actual interoourae with him. Xbe following, 
from one of Beniladtfe deapatehes of ISM (when I'erdlaend had jnst 
heard that Austria had pvotbtaed to ksep Murat in Haples),'is vei^ohiHno- 
teristlot " J found his Majesty very mueh affltohsd and^very mucli roused. 
He expressed his determination never to rononnoe the rights whieh Gh>d had 
given him. . . . Bh said ho ndght be poor, but lio would die honest, and 
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migrated to Brazil in 1807, when the troops of Napo- 
leon first appeared upon the Tagus, and Portugal had 

AflaiisinPortu- siuce thcu been governed by a Eegency, 
gal. 1807 18 S 0 . name of the absent Sove- 

reign. The events of the Peninsular War had reduced 
Portugal almost to the condition of a dependency of 
Great Britain. Marshal Beresford, the English com- 
mander-in-chief of its army, kept his post when the war 
was over, and with him there remained a great number 
of English officers who had led the Portuguese regi- 
ments in Wellington’s campaigns. The presence of 
these English soldiers was unwelcome, and commer- 
cial rivalry embittered the natural feeling of impa- 
tience towards an ally who remained as master iuther 
than guest. Up to the year 1807 the entire trade with 
Brazil had been confined by law to Portuguese mer- 
chants ; when, however, the Court had established itself 
beyond the Atlantic, it had opened the ports of Brazil 
to British ships, in return for the assistance given by 
our own country against Napoleon. Both England 
and Brazil profited by the new commerce, but the 
Portuguese traders, who had of old had the monopoly, 
were ruined. The change in the seat of government 
was in fact seen to be nothing less than a reversal of 

liis diildren should not liave to reproach him for having given up thoir 
rights. He was the son of the honest Oharlos III. ... he was his 
unworthy o&pring, bat he would' never disgrace his family. ... Oft 
my going away he took me by the hand, and said he hoped 1 should 
esteem him as he did me, and begged me to take a Fheasaat pye to a 
gentleman who had been his constant shooting compaidon.’’ Ileeorde, 
Sicily, voL 97. Ferdinand was the last sovereign who habitually kopt « 
professional fool, or jester, in attendance upon him. 
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the old relations between the European country and 
its colony. Hitherto Brazil had been governed in the 
interests of Portugal; but with a Sovereign fixed at 
Eio Janeiro, it was almost inevitable that Portugal 
should be governed in the interests of Brazil. De- 
clining trade, the misery and iiiipoverishment resulting 
from a long war, resentment against a Court which 
could not be induced to return to the kingdom, and 
a foreigner who could not be induced to quit it, filled 
the army and all classes in the nation with discontent. 
Conspiracies were discovered as early as 1817, and the 
conspirators punished with all the barbarous ferocity 
of the Middle Ages. Beresford, who had not sufiElcient 
tact to prevent the execution of a sentence ordering 
twelve persons to be strangled, beheaded, and then 
burnt in the streets of Lisbon, found, during the two 
succeeding years, that the state of the country was be- 
coming worse and worse. In the spring of 1820, when 
the Spanish revolution had made some change, in the 
neighbouring kingdom, either for good or evil, inevitable, 
Beresford set out for Eio Janeiro, intending to acquaint 
the King with the real condition of affairs, and to use 
his personal efforts in hastening the return of the Court 
to Lisbon. Before ho could recross the Atlantic, the 
Q-ovemment which ho loft behind him at Lisbon had 
fallen. 

Tho grievances of the Portuguese army made 
it the natural centre of disaffection, but 
the military conspirators had their friends ’ '***“*’ 
among all classes. On tho 24th of August, 1820, the 
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signal of revolt was given at Oporto. Priests and 
magistrates, as well as tte town-population, united 
with officers of the army in declaring against the 
Eegeney, and in establishing a provi.sional Junta, 
charged with the duty of carrying on the government 
in the name of the King until the Cortes should 
assemble and frame a Constitution. No resistance wa,s 
offered by any of the civil or military authorities at 
Oporto. The Junta entered upon its functions, and 
began by dismissing all English officers, and making 
up the arrears of pay due to the soldiers. As soon 
as the news of the revolt reached Lisbon, the llegency 
itself volunteered to summon the Cortes, and athmiptcd 
to conciliate the remainder of the army by imitating 
the measures of tho Junta of Oporto.* The troops, 
however, declined to act against their comwides, and on 
the 15th of September the Eegeney was deposed, and a 
provisional Junta installed in the capital. Beresford, 
who now returned from Brazil, was forbidden to sot 
foot on Portuguese soil. The two rival governing- 
committees of Lisbon and Oporto coalesced; and after 
an interval of confusion the elections to the Cortes were 
held, resulting in the return of a body of men whose 
loyalty to the Crown was not impaired by their hostility 
to the Eegeney. The King, when the first tidings 
of the constitutional movement reached Brazil, gave a 
qualified consent to the summoning of tho Cortes 
which was announced by the Eegeney, and promised to 
return to Europe. Beresford, continuing his voyage 
• British and Boroiga State Papers, vii, 881, 898. 
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to England without landing at Lisbon, found that 
the Government of this country had no disposition to 
interfere with the domestic affairs of its ally. 

It was the boast of the Spanish and Italian 
Liberals that the revolutions effected in 1820 were 
undisgraced by the scenes of outrage which had fol- 
lowed the capture of the Bastille and the overthrow of 
French absolutism thirty' years before.* The gentler cha- 
racter of these southern movements proved, 
however, no extenuation m the eyes of the 
leading statesmen of Europe: on the con- 
trary, the declaration of soldiers in favour of a Consti- 
tution seemed in some quarters more ominous of evil 
than any excess of popular violence. The alarm was 
first sounded at St. Petersburg. As soon as the 
Czar heard of Riego’s proceedings at Cadiz, he began 
to meditate intervention ; and when it was known that 
Ferdinand had been forced to accept the Constitution 
of 1812, he ordered his ambassadors to propose that all 
the Great Powers, acting through their Ministers at 
Paris, should address a remonstrance to the repre- 
sentative of Spain, requiring the Cortes to disavow 
the crime of the 8th of March, by which they had 
been called into being, and to offer a pledge of 
obedience to their King by enacting the most rigorous 
laws against sedition and revolt. f In that ease, 
and. in that alone, the Czar desired to add, would 

* in Sicily, wliere, Howerer, tli« eowM of erents had not the 

aamo pahlicUy as on thh mainland, 

t Yerbatim from ths finaiian KToie ot Apeii 1& B. and F. State 
Papers, viL 9li3. 
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the Powers maintam their relations of confidence and 
amity with Spain. 

This Eussian proposal was viewed with some 
suspicion at Vienna; it was answered with a direct 
and energetic negative from London. Canning was 
still in the Ministry. The words with which in 
1818 he had protested against a league 
between England and autocracy were still 

intervention, ^ ^ 

ringing in the ears of his colleagues. Lord 
Liverpool’s Government knew itself to he unpopular 
in the country ; every consideration of policy as 
well as of self-interest hade it resist the beginnings 
of an intervention which, if confined to words, was 
certain to he useless, and, if supported by action, was 
likely to end in that alliance between Prance and 
Eussia which had been the nightmare of English states- 
men ever since 1814, and in a second occupation of 
Spain by the very generals whom Wellington had 
spent so many years in dislodging. Castlereagh replied 
to the Czar’s note in terms which made it clear that 
England would never give its sanction to a collective 
interference with Spain.* Eichelieu, the nominal head 
of the French Government, felt too little confidence in 
his position to act without the concurrence of Great 
Britain ; and the crusade of absolutism against Spanish 
liberty was in consequence postponed until the victory 
of the Ultra-Eoyalists at Paris was complete, and the 
overthrow of Eichelieu had brought to the head of the 
French State a group of mon who felt no scruple in 
entering upon an aggressive war. 

* Farliameutai^ Bobutoti, K S., 1136. 
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But the shelter of circumstances which for a 
while protected Spain from the foreigner, did not 
extend to Italy, when in its turn the Naples and 
Neapolitan revolution called a northern 
enemy into the field. Though the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies was in itself much less important than 
Spain, the established order of the Continent was 
more directly threatened by a change in its government. 
No European State was exposed to the same danger 
from a revolution in Madrid as Austria from a 
revolution in Naples. The Czar had invoked the 
action of’ the Courts against Spain, not because his 
own dominions were in peril, but because the principle 
of monarchical right was violated: with Austria the 
danger pressed nearer home. The establish- 
ment of constitutional liberty in Naples was 
almost certain to bo followed by an insurrection in the 
Papal States and a national uprising in the Venetian’ 
provinces; and among all the bad results of Aus- 
tria’s false position in Italy, one of the worst was 
that in self-defence it was bound to resist every 
step made towards political liberty beyond its own 
frontier. The dismay with which Mettemich heard of 
the collapse of absolute government at Naples* was 
understood and even shared by the English Ministry, 
who at this moment were deprived of their best 
.guide by Canning’s withdrawal. Austria, in peace 

* Geutz, Z>. I., ii. 70. *' !£. le Prince Mettenrioii s’est rendu dtez 
I’Empereur poor le meUre au ttiit de cm tristce «iroo»stance$. Depuie 
qne je le conorie, jo no I'ri jMnsis vu sussi d’oucim erdnomont 

qu’il I’dtait hior avont eon 
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just as much as iu war, had uniformly been held to 
be the natural ally of England against the two aggres- 
sive Courts of Paris and St. Petersburg. It seemed 
perfectly right and natural to Lord Castlercagh , that 
Austria, when its own interests were endangered by the 
establishment of popular sovereignty at Naples, should 
intervene to restore King Ferdinand’s power ; the more 
so as the secret treaiy of 1815, by which Mettemich 
had bound this sovereign to maintain absolute monarchy, 
had been communicated to the ambassador of Great 


Britain, and had received his approval. But the right 
to intervene in Italy belonged, according to Lord 
Castlereagh, to Austria alone. The Sovereigns of Europe 
had no more claim, as a body, to interfere with Naples 
than they had to interfere with Spain. Therefore, 
while the English Government sanctioned and even 
Bngund adtnito desircd the intervention of Austria, as 
a State acting in protection of its ovra , 
interests against revolution in a neighr 
bouring country, it refused to sanction any joint in- 
tervention of the European Powers, and declared itself 
opposed to the meeting of a Congress where any such 
intervention might be discussed.* 

Had Mettemich been free to follow his own im- 


pulses, he would have thrown an army into Southe'm 
Italy as soon as soldiers and stores could be col- 
lected, and have made an end of King Ferdinand’s 
troubles forthwith. It was, however, impossible for 
him to 'dlisregard the wishes of the Czar, and to 


* Oastlorcagli, xii. 811, 
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abandon all at once tlie system of corporate action, 
wbicb was supposed to have done such great 
things for Europe. A meeting of sovereigns 
and Ministers was accordingly arranged, 
and at the end of October tbe Emperor of Austria 
received tbe Czar and King Frederick William in 
tbe little town of Troppau, in Moravia. France bad 
itself first recommended tbe summoning of a Congress 
to deal witb Neapolitan affairs, and it was believed 
for a while that England would be isolated in its 
resistance to a joint intervention. But before tbe 
Congress assembled, tbe firm language of tbe English 
Ministry had drawn Eicbelieu over to its side;t and 
although one of tbe two French envoys made himself 
the agent of the Ultra-Eoyalist faction, it was not 
possible for him to unite his country with the three 
Eastern Courts. France, through the weakness of its 
Government and the dissension between its representa- 
tives, counted for nothing at the Congress. England 
sent its ambassador from Vienna, but with instructions 

* Geutz, D. I., ii. 76. MetternicB, iii. 3D5. Onr fire-ongines were 
not fall in July, otherwieo we should have set to work immediately.” 

t Gentz, ii. 85. Gentz was secretary at the Oongross of Troppaa, as 
he had been at Yieima and Aix-la-Ohapello. His letters exhibit the 
Atisiaian and absolutist view of all European polities with striking' 
cleanness. He speaks of the change in Bibheliou's aciiion as disagreeabW 
but not fatal. Oes ppidexieti politiqaes sent sans doute fitcheuses. .... 
La Hussiep T Autriohe, et la Prusse, heureusement libros encore dane him 
mouvimentsi et assea puissantes pour eoutenir ce qu’elles arrfttekt, 
pourraient adopter sans le coneours de PAngleterre et de la iEVance m 
syiaitim^ td qua les besoms du moment le dema^ent.” Tbe description of 
the three defi^otisme ea happily free in their motements ^ is charac- 
teristic of the time. 

W W 
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to act as an oliserver and little more ; and in consequence 
the meeting at Troppau resolyed itself into a gathering 
of the three Eastern autocrats and their Ministers. As 
Prussia had ceased to have any independent foreign 
policy whatever, Mettemich needed only to make 
certain of the support of the Czar in order to range on 
his side the entire force of eastern and central Europe 
in the restoration of Neapolitan despotism. 

The plan of the Austrian statesman was not, how-, 
ever, to he realised without some effort. Alexander had 

watched with jealousy Metternich’s recent 

'Ooutosb ^ ^ 

assumption of a dictatorship over the minor 

G-erman Courts ; he had never admitted 
Austria’s right to dominate in Italy ; and even now some 
vestiges of his old attachment to liberal theories made him 
look for a better solution of the Neapolitan problem 
than in that restoration of despotism pure and simple 
which Austria desired. While condemning every 
attempt of a people to establish its own liberties, 
Alexander still beheved that in some countries sove- 
reigns would do, well to make their subjects a grant of 
what he called sage and liberal institutions. It would 
have pleased him best if the Neapolitans could have 
been induced by peaceful means to abandon their Consti- 
tution, and to accept in return certain chartered rights 
as a gift from their King ; and the concurrence of the 
two Western Powers might in this case possibly havo 
been regained. This project of a compromise, by which 
Eerdinand would have been freed from his secret en- 
gagement with Austria, was exactly what Mettemich 
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•desired to frustrate. He found liimself matched, and 
not for the first time, against a statesman who was 
■even more subtle than himself. This was Count Capo- 
■distrias, a Greek who from a private position had risen 
to he Foreign Minister of Russia, and was destined 
to become the first sovereign, in reality if not in title, 
■of his native land. Capodistrias, the sympathetic 
partner of the Czar’s earlier hopes, had not travelled so 
fast as his master along the reactionary road. He 
still represented what had been the Italian policy of 
Alexander some years before, and sought to prevent 
the re-establishment of absolute rule at Naples, at 
least by the armed intervention of Austria. Metter- 
nich’s first object was to discredit the Minister in the 
■eyes of his sovereign. It is said that he touched the 
Czar’s keenest fears in a conversation relating to a 
mutiny that had just taken place among the troops 
at St. Petersburg, and so in one private interview 
cut the ground from under Capodistrias’ feet ; he also 
humoured the Czar by reviving that monarch’s own 
favourite scheme for a mutual guarantee of all the 
Powers against revolution in any part of Europe. 
Alexander had proposed in 1818 that the Courts 
should declare resistance to authority in any country 
to be a violation of European peace, entitling the Allied 
Powers, if they should think fit, to suppress it by force 
of anus. This doctrine, which would have empowered 
the Cxac to throw the armies of a coalition upon 
Eohdou if the Eeform Bill hsd b'em carried by force, 
had hitherto failed to ^aih. intemationsl aoceptanco- 

W W 2 ■.,','■ i" ' 
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owing to the opposition of Great Britain. It was 
now formally accepted by Austria Jind Prussia, Alex- 
ander saw the federative system of European mon- 
archy, with . its principle of collective intervention, 
recognised as an established fact by at 

Th,6 piinciplo of ^ a. - , 

.least three of the great Powers;* and m 
return he permitted Metternich to lay down 
the lines which, in the case of Naples, this intervention 
should follow. It was determined to invite 'King 
Perdinand to meet his brother-sovereigns at Laibach, 
in the Austrian province of Carniola, and through him 
to address a summons to the Neapolitan people, re- 
quiring them, in the name of the three Powers, and 
under threat of invasion, to abandon their Consti- 
tution. This determination was announced, as a 
settled matter, to the envoys of England and Prance ; 

aiid a circular was issued from Troppau by 

Circular of Trop- 

pau, Dec. 8 , J8J0. ^jy.gg Powers to all the Courts of Europe 

(Dec. 8 ), embodying the doctrine of federative interven- 
tion, and expressing a hope that England and Prance 
would approve its immediate application in the case of 
Naples.t 

There was no ground whatever for this hope with 

* This is the system oonyeniently but incorrectly named Holy Alliance, 
from its supposed origination in the unmeaning Treaty of Holy Alliance 
in 1815. The reader will have seen that it took dve years of reaction to 
create a definitive agreement among the monarchs to intervene against 
popular changes in other States, and that the principles of any operative 
league planned by Alexander in 1815 would have been largely different 
from those which he actually accepted in 1820. The Alexander who 
designed the Holy AUiauce was the Alexander who had forced Louis 
XYlll. to grant the Oharta. 
t Castloi*eagh, xii. 330. 
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regard to England. On the contrary, in proportion 
■as the three Courts strengthened their union and 
insisted on their claim to joint jurisdiction ^ 

over Europe, they drove England away 
from them. Lord Castlereagh had at first promised 
the moral support of this country to Austria in its 
enterprise against Naples; but when this enterprise 
■ceased to be the affair of Austria alone, and became 
part of the police-system of the three despotisms, it 
was no longer possible for the English Government 
to view it with approval or even with silence. The 
promise of a moral support was withdrawn: England 
declared that it stood strictly neutral with regard 
to Naples, and protested against the doctrine contained 
in the Troppau circular, that a change of government 
in any State gave the Allied Powers the right to 
intervene.* Prance made no such protest ; but it was 
still hoped at Paris that an Austrian invasion of 
■Southern Italy, so irritating to French pride, might 
be averted. King Louis XVIII. endeavoured, but in 

* Mettentioh, iii. 394. B. and R State Papers, riii. 1160. Gontz, B. L, 
li. 112. The best narratiTe of the Congress of Troppan is in BuTerg^or 
de Sanranne, vi. 98. The Life of Canning by his secretary, Stapleton, 
though it is a work of some authority on this period, is fnll of mis- 
statements about Castiereagh. Stapleton says that Castlereagh took 
no notice of the Troppau oircnlar of Beoomber 8 until it had been for 
more than a month in bis possession, and suggests that he would newer 
hare protested at all but for the unexpeoted disclosure of the oiroular in a 
German nowqiaper. As a matter of fact, the first English pretest against 
■the Troppau dootcine, expressed iu a memorandum, *'Mb long, trda 
poaitiA assas dux mima, et aasez tranthant dams' son lahgage,” wss 
handed in to the Congress on Beoembev 16 or 19, along with a very 
unwelooma note to EMemicih. There is aouM gostip of another of 
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vain, to act the part of mediator, and to reconcile the- 
Neapolitan Honse of Bourbon at once with its own 
subjects, and with the Northern Powers. 

The summons went out from the Congress to King 
Ferdinand to appear at Laibach. It found him enjoying 
all the popularity of a constitutional King, surrounded 
by Ministers who had governed under Murat, 

Confereaceat , . i. i .n i i. 

nubacih, Jan. exchaugmg compliments with a democratic 
Parliament, lavishing distinctions upon the' 
men who had overthrown his authority, and swearing to- 
everything that was set before him. As the Constitution 
prohibited the Eling from leaving the country without 
the consent of the Legislature, it was necessary for Fer- 
dinand to communicate to Parliament the invitation 
which he had received from the Powers, and to take a 
vote of the Assembly on the subject of his journey. 
Ferdinand’s Ministers possessed some political expe- 
rience; they recognised that it would be. impossible 
to maintain the existing Constitution against the hos- 
tility of three great States, and hoped that the Par- 
liament would consent to Ferdinand’s departure on 
condition that he pledged himself to uphold certain 
specified principles of free government. A message to 
the Assembly was fwscordingly made public, in which 
the King expressed his desire to mediate with the 

Oaoning’s secretaries in GreviHo’s Memoirs, i. 105, to tlio efloet that 
Oastlereagh’s private despatelies to .Troppan differed in tone fcom his. 
ofla.«ial ones, -whioh trere only written “to throw dust in the qyes of Par- 
liament.” It is snfieient to read the Austrian doenmeuts of the 
teeming as they do with vexation and disappmntment at England’s 
to see that this is a fiction. 
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Powers on tWs basis. But the Ministers had not 
reckoned with the passions of the people. soon 
as it became known that Ferdinand was about to set 
out, the leaders of the Carbonari mustered their bands. 
A host of violent men streamed into ITaples from, 
the surrounding country. The Parliament was in- 
timidated, and Ferdinand was prohibited from leaving 
Naples until he had sworn to maintain the Constitution 
actually in force, that, namely, which Naples had 
borrowed from Spam. Ferdinand, whose only object 
was to escape from the country as quickly as possible, 
took the oath with his usual effusions of patriotism. 
He then set out for Leghorn, intending to cross from 
thence into Northern Italy. No sooner had he reached 
the Tuscan port than he addressed a letter to each of the 
live principal sovereigns of Europe, declaxing that his last 
acts were just as much null and void as all his earlier 
ones. He made no attempt to justify, or to excuse, 
or even to explain his conduct; nor is there the least 
reason to suppose that he considered the perjuries of 
a prince to require a justification. “ These sorry pro- 
tests,” wrote the secretary of the Congress of Troppau, 
“ will happily remain secret. No Cabinet will be anxious 
to draw them from the sepulchre of its archives. Till 
then there is not much harm done.” 

Ferdinand reached Laibach, where the Czar rewarded 
him for the fatigues of his journey by a 
present of some Eussian bears. His arrival >»«*• 
was peouliarly agreeable to Mettemioh,. whose intenlions 
corresponded exactly with his own ; and the fact that 
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he had heen compelled to swear to maintain the Spanish 
Constitution at Naples acted favourably for the Austrian 
Minister, inasmuch as it enabled him to say to all the 
world that negotiation was now out of the question.* 
Capodistrias, brought face to face with failure, twisted 
about, according to his rival’s expression, like a devil in 
holy water, but all in vain. It was decided that 
!Ferdinand should be restored as absolute monarch by 
an Austrian army, and that, whether the Noaijolitans 
resisted or submitted, their country should be occupied 
by Austrian troops for some years to come. Tho only 
difficulty remaining was to vest King Ferdinand’s con- 
duct in some respectable disguise. Capodistrias, when 
nothing else was to be gained, offered to invent an entire 
correspondence, in which Ferdinand should proudly 
uphold the Constitution to which he had sworn, and 
protest against the determination of tho Powers to 
force the sceptre of absolutism back into his hand.t 
This device, however, was thought too transparent. A 

Demaniu of fhe letter was sont in the King’s name to his 
AiuoaonNaiaM. Duke o£ Calabria, stating that he 

had found the three Powers determined not to tolerate an 
order of things sprung from revolution ; that submission 

* Had Ferdinand’s first proposals been accepted by the HeapoUtau 
Parliament, France and England, it was thought, might have insisted on 
a compromise at Laibach. ** Les GouTcmements de France et d’Angle«» 
terre auraient fortement insists snr rintroduciaon d’un regime consi^ta** 
tionnel et roprdsentatif, regime que la Oour de Yionne croit absoloment ' 
incompatible aveo la position des litats de Tltalie, et aroc la sfirotd da see 
propres fitats.” Gentz, L. L, ii. 110. 

t Gentz, Hachlasse (P. Osten), i. 67. Lest tho reader should take 
a prejudice against Capodistrias for his cunning, I ought to mention hm 
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alone would avert war; tut that even in case of sub- 
mission certain securities for order, meaning the occu- 
pation of the country by an Austrian army, would be 
exacted. The letter concluded with the usual promises 
of reform and good government. It reached ITaples 
on the 9th of February, 1821. No answer was either 
expected or desired. On the 6th the order had been 
given to the Austrian army to cross the Po. 

There was little reason to fear any serious resistance 
on the part of the Neapolitans. The administration 
of the State was thoroughly disorganised ; gMe ot Napi« 
the agitation of the secret societies had 
destroyed all spirit of obedience among the soldiers ; a 
great part of the army was absent in Sicily, keeping 
guard over a people who, under wiser management, 
might have doubled the force which Naples now opposed 
to the invader. When the despotic government of 
Ferdinand was overthrown, the island of Sicily, or that 
part of it which was represented by Palermo, had 
claimed the separate political existence which it had 
possessed between 1806 and 1815, offering to remain 
united to Naples in the person of the sovereign, but. 
demanding a National Parliament and a National Con- 
stitution of its own. The revolutionary Ministers of 
Naples had, however, no more sympathy with the wishes 
of the Sicilians than the Spanish Liberals of 1812 had 

that lie waq a uum of anstore dismtoroafednese in private life,, and one of 
tbo few st&toamon of tibe rime who not try to xnahe money hy polirioe. 
His ambirion, wMcih wae vory great, rose above all tbe meaner objects 
wbirii tempt most men. The contrast between his personal goodness and 
his nnsompnlonsnesB in dlplonutoy will become more clear later on. 
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with, those - of the American Colonists. They required 
the islanders to accept the same rights and duties as any 
other province of the Ifeapolitan kingdom, and, on their 
refusal, sent over a considerable force and laid siege to 
Palermo.* The contest soon ended in the submission of 
the Sicilians, but it was found necessary to keep twelve 
thousand troops on the island in order to prevent a new 
revolt. The whole regular army of Naples numbered 
little more than forty thousand; and although bodies 
of Carbonari and of the so-called Militia set out to 
join the colours of Q-eneral Pepe .and to fight for 
liberty, they remained for the most part a disor- 
derly mob, without either arms or discipline. The 
invading army of Austria, fifly thousand strong, not 
only possessed an immense superiority in organisation 
and military spirit, but actually outnumbered the forces 
of the defence. At the first encounter, which took 
place at Bieti, in the Papal States, the Neapolitans 
were put to the rout. Their army melted away, 
as it had in Murat’s campaign in 1816. Nothing 
was heard among ofSlcers and men but accusations 
of treachery; not a single strong point was defended; 

and on the 24th of. March the Austrians 
made their entry into Naples. Ferdinand, 
halting at Florence, sent on before him the 
worst instruments of his former despotism. It was 

Tbiid oiitaB impossible for those men to renew, 

lortom^i. -muJer Austrian protection, the scenes of 
reckless bloodshed which had followed the restoration 

• Oollotta, ii. 280.— BiancM, Biplomazia, ii. 47. 
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of 1799; and a great number of compromised persons 
bad already been provided with tbe means of escape. 
But tbe band of vengeance was not easily stayed. 
Courts-martial and commissions of judges began in 
all parts of tbe kingdom to sentence to imprisonment 
and death. An attempted insurrection in Sicily and 
some desperate acts of rebellion in Southern Italy cost 
tbe principal actors their lives ; and when an amnesty 
was at length proclaimed, an exception was made against 
those who were now called the deserters, and who were 
lately called the Sacred Band, of Ifola, that is to say, 
the soldiers who had first risen for the Constitution. 
Morelli, who had received the Viceroy’s treacherous 
thanks for his conduct, was executed, along with one 
of his companions; the rest were sent in chains to 
labour among felons. Hundreds of persons were left 
lying, condemned or uncondemned, in prison; others, 
in spite of the amnesty, were driven from their native 
land ; and that great, long-lasting stream of fu^tives 
now. began to pour into England, which, in the early 
memories of many who are not yet old, has associated 
the name of Italian with the image of an exile and a 
sufferer.- 

There was a moment in the campaign of Austria 
against Naples when the invading army was threatened 
with the most serious dang'er. An insurrection broke 
out in Piedmont, and the troops of that 
country attempted to unite with the patriotic 
party of Lombardy in a movement which 
would have thrown all Northern Italy upon the rear of 
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the Austrians. In the first excess of alarm, the Czar 
ordered a hundred thousand Bussians to cross the Calician 
frontier, and to march in the direction of the Adriatic. 
It proved unnecessary, however, to continue this ad- 
vance. The Piedmontese army was divided against 
itself; part proclaimed the Spanish Constitution, and, 
on the abdication of the King, called upon his cousin, 
the Eegent, Charles Albert of Carignano, to inarch 
against the Austrians; part adhered to the rightful 
heir, the King’s brother, Charles Felix, who was absent 
at Modena, and who, with an honesty in strong contrast 
to the frauds of the Neapolitan Court, refused to 
temporise with rebels, or to make any compromise 
with the Constitution. The scrujfios of the Prince of 
Carignano, after he had gone some way with the 
military party of action, paralysed the movomont of 
Northern Italy. Unsupported by Piedmoptese troops, 
the conspirators of Milan failed to raise any open 
insurrection. Austrian soldiers thronged westwards 
from the Venetian fortresses, and entered Piedmont 
itself; the collapse of the Neapolitan army destroyed 
the hopes of the bravest patriots ; and the only result 
of the Piedmontese movement was that the grasp of 
Austria closed more tightly on its subject provinces, 
while the martyrs of Italian freedom passed out of the 
sight of the world, out of the range of all human 
communication, buried for years to come in the silent, 
unvisited prison of the North.* 

* Gualterio, UHimi Bivolgimenti, iii. 46. Silvio Pollioo, Le mie 
prigioni, oh. 57. 
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Thus the -victory of absolutism was completed, 
the law was laid down to Europe that a people seeking- 
its liberties elsewhere than in the grace and spon- 
taneous generosity of its legitimate sovereign became 
a fit object of attack for the armies of the three Great 
Powers. It will be seen in a later chapter how Met- 
temich persuaded the Czar to include under the 
anathema issued by the Congress of L/aibach (May, 
1821),* the outbreak of the Greeks, which at this 
moment began, and how Lord Castlereagh supported 
the Austrian Minister in denying to these rebels against 
the Sultan all right or claim to the consideration of 
Europe. Spain was for the present left unmolested; 
but the military operations of 1821 prepared the way 
for a similar crusade against that country 
by occasionmg the downfall of Eioheheus 
Ministry, and throwing the government of 
Prance entirely into the hands of the Ultra-Royalists. 
All parties in the French Chamber, whether they con- 
demned or approved the suppression of Neapolitan 
liberty, censured a policy which had kept Prance in 
inaction, and made Austria supreme in Italy. The 
Ultra-Royalists profited by the general discontent to 
overthrow the Minister whom they had promised to sup- 
port (Dec., 1821) ; and from this time a war with Spain, 
conducted either by Prance alone or in combination 
with the tliree Eastern Powers, became the dearest hope 
of the rank and file of the dominant faction. YiU^le, 
their nominal chief, remained what he had been before, 
* B. and F. Stato Papers, -viii. 1203. 
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a statesman among fanatics, and desired to maintain 
the attitude of observatiod as long as this should be 
possible. A body of troops had been stationed on 
the southern frontier in 1820 to prevent all intercourse 
with the Spanish districts afflicted with the yellow 
fever. This epidemic had passed away, but the number 
of the troops was now raised to a hundred thousand. It 
was, however, the hope of Villfele that hostilities might 
be averted unless the Spaniards should themselves 
provoke a combat, or, by resorting to extreme measures 
against King Ferdinand, should compel Louis XVIII. 
to intervene on behalf of his kinsman. The more violent 
section of the French Cabinet, represented by Mont- 
morency, the Foreign Minister, called for an immediate 
march on Madrid, or proposed to delay operations only 
until France should secure the support of the other 
Continental Powers. 

■ The condition of Spain in the year 1822 gave 
ample encouragement to those who longed to em- 
^ mm 1820 ploy the arms of France in the royalist 
cause. The hopes of peaceful reform, which 
for the first few months after the revolution had been 
'shared even by foreign politicians at Madrid, h^ long 
vanished. In the moment of popular victory Ferdinand 
had brought the leaders of the Cortes from their 
prisons and placed them in office. Those men showed 
a dignified forgetfulness of the injuries which they 
had suffered. Misfortune had calmed their impetuosity, 
and taught them more of the real condition of the 
Spanish people. They entered upon their task with 
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senousness and good faith, and would have proved the 
best friends of constitutional monarchy if Ferdinand 
had had the least intention of co-operating with them 
loyally. But they found themselves encountered from 
the first by a double enemy. The clergy, who had 
overthrown the Constitution six years before, intrigued 
or openly declared against it as soon as it was revived ; 
the more violent of the Liberals, with Eiego at their 
head, abandoned themselves to extravagances like those 
of the club-orators of Paris in 1791, and did their best 
to make any peaceable administration impossible. After 
combating these anarchists, or Ilxaltados, with some 
success, the Ministry was forced to call in their aid, 
when, at the instigation . of the Papal ITuncio, the 
King placed his veto upon a law dissolving most of the 
monasteries* (Oct., 1820). Ferdinand now openly 
combined with the enemies of the Oonsti- _ _ 

tution, and attempted to transfer the com- 
mand of the army to one of his own agents. 

The plot failed ; the Ministry sent the alarm over the 
whole country, and Ferdinand stood convicted before his 
people as a conspirator against the Constitution which 
he had sworn to defend. The agitation of the clubs, 
■vi'hioh the Ministry had hitherto sujppressed, broke out 
anew. A storm of accusations assailed Ferdinand 
himself. He was compelled at the end of the year ' 
1820 to banish from Madrid most of the persons 
who had been Ms confidants; and although his 
dethronement was not yet proposed, he had already 
* Batmaartes. iL 825. ' 
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become, far more than Louis XVI. of Prance under 
similar conditions, the recognised enemy of the revolu» 
tion, and the suspected patron of every treason against 
the nation. 

The attack of the despotic Courts on Naples in the 
spring of 1821 heightened the fury of parties in Spain, 
encouraging the Serviles, or Absolutists, in 
SSSidImSSi plots, and forcing the Ministry to yield 
to the cry for more violent measures against 
the enemies of the Constitution. In the south of Spain 
the Exaltados gained possession of the principal military 
and civil commands, and openly refused obedience 
to the central administration when it attempted to 
interfere with their action. Seville, Carthagena, and 
Cadiz acted as if they were independent Republics, 
and even spoke of separation from Spain. Defied by 
its own subordinates in the provinces, and unable to 
look to the King for any sincere support, the moderate 
governing party lost all hold upon the nation. In the 
Cortes elected in 1822 the Exaltados formed the majority, 
and Eiego was appointedPresident. Ferdinand now began 
to concert measures of action with the French Ultra- 
Eoyalists. The Serviles, led by priests, and supported 
by French money, broke into open rebellion in the 
north. When the session of the Cortes ended, the King 
attempted to overthrow -his enemies by military force. 
Three battalions of theEoyal Guard, which had been with- 
drawn from Madrid, received secret orders to march upon 
the capital (July 6, 1822), where Ferdinand was expected 
to place himself at their head. They were, however, 
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met and defeated in the streets by other regiments, 
and Perdinand, vainly attempting to dissociate himself 
from the action of his partisans, found 
his crown, if not his life, in peril. He 
wrote to Louis XVIII. that he was a 
prisoner. Though the Preneh King gave nothing more 
than good counsel, the Ultra- Eoyalists in the French 
Cabinet and in the army now strained every nerve to 
accelerate a war between the two countries. The 
Spanish Absolutists seized the town of Seo d’Urgel, 
and there set up a provisional government. 

Civil war spread over the northern provinces. “ 

The Ministry, which was now formed of Eiego’s fnends, 
demanded and obtained from the Cortes dictatorial 
powers like those which the French Committee of 
Public Safety had wielded in 1793, but with far other 
result. Spain found no Danton, no Carnot, at this 
crisis, when the very highest powers of intellect and will 
would have been necessary to arouse and to arm a people 
far less disposed to fight for liberty than the French were 
in 1793. One man alone. General Mina, checked and 
overthrew the rebel leaders of the north with an activity 
superior to their own. The Government, boastful and 
violent in its measures, effected scarcely anything in 
the organisation of a national force, or in preparing the 
means of resistance against those foreign armies with 
whose attack the country was now plainly threatened. 

When the Congress of Laibach broke up in the 
spring of 1821, its members determined to renew their 
meeting in the following year, in order to decide 


X X 
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whether the Austrian army might then be withdrawn 
from Naples, and to discuss other questions affecting 
their common interests. The progress of 

England and tho ^ . 

oongieBsotiaas. Grreek insurrection and a growing 
strife between Eussia and Turkey, had since then 
thrown all Italian difficulties into the sh^de. The 
Eastern question stood in the front rank of European 
politics ; next in importance came the affairs of Spain. 
It was certain that these, far more than the occupation 
of Naples, would supply the real business of the 
Congress of 1832. England had a far greater interest 
in both questions than in the Italian negotiations 
of the two prewous years. . It was felt that the 
system of abstention which England had then followed 
could be pursued no longer, and that the country must 
be represented not by some casual and wandering 
diplomatist, but by its leading Minister, Lord Oastlc- 
reagh. The intentions of the other Powers in regard 
to Spain were matter of doubt ; it was the fixed policy 
of Great Britain to leave the Spanish revolution in 
Europe to run its own course, and to persuade the other 
Powers to do the same. But the difficulties connootod 
with Spain did not stop at the Spanish frontier. The 
South American colonies had now in great part secured 
their independence. They had developed a trade with 
Great Britain which made it impossible for this country 
to ignore their flag and the decisions of their law courts. 
The British navigation-laws had already been modified 
by Parliament in favour of their shipping ; and although 
it was no business of the English Government to grant 
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a formal title to communities which had made them- 
selves free, the practical recognition of' the American 
States by the appointment of diplomatic agents could 
in several cases not be justly delayed. Therefore, 
without interfering with any colonies which were 
still fighting or' still negotiating with Spain, the 
British Minister proposed to inform the Allied cabinets 
of the intention of this country to accredit agents to 
some of the South American Eepublics, and to recom- 
mend to them the adoption of a similar policy. 

Such was the tenour of the instructions which, a few 
weeks before his expected departure for the Continent, 
Castlere^gh drew up for his own guidance, and submitted 
to the Cabinet and the King.* Had he lived to fulfil 
the mission with which he was charged, 
tile recognition of the South American Aug. 12, 
Eepublics, which adds so bright a ray to 
the fame of Canning, would probably have been the 
work of the man who, more than any other, is associated 
in popular belief with the traditions of a hated and 
outworn system of oppression. Two more years of 
life, two more years of change in the relations of 
England to the Continent, would have given Castlereagh 
a different figure in the history both of Q-reece and of 
America. Ho English statesman in modem times has 
been so severely judgcid. Circumstances, down to the close 
of his career, withheld from Castlereagh the opportunities 
which fell to his successor ; ties from which others weare 
free made it hard for him to accelerate the breach with 

• Welliugtim Deepatclies, IST. 8., i 2W. 
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the Allies of 1814. ■ Antagonists showed Castlereagh no 
mercy, no justice. The man whom Byron disgraced 
himself by ridiculing after his death possessed in a rich 
measure the qualities which, in private life, attract 
esteem and love. His public life, if tainted in earlier 
days by the low political morality of the time, rose 
high above that of every Continental statesman of 
similar rank, with the single exception of Stein. The 
best testimony to his integrity is the irritation which it 
caused to Talleyrand.* If the consciousness of labour 
unflaggingly pursued in the public cause, and animated 
on the whole by a pure and earnest purpose, could have 
calmed the distress of a breaking mind, the decline 
of Castlereagh’s days might have been one of peace. 
His countrymen would have recognised that, if blind to 
the rights of nations, Castlereagh had set to foreign 
rulers the example of truth and good faith. But the 
burden of his life was too heavy to bear. Mists of 
despondency obscured the outlines of the real world, 
and struck chill into his heart. Heath, self-invoked, 
brought relief to the over-wrought brain, and laid 
Castlereagh, with all his cares, in everlasting sleep. 

The vacant post was filled by Canning, by far the 
most gifted of the band of statesmen who had begun 
Oanxung vowign their public life in the school of Pitt. Wei- 
lington undertook to represent England at 
’ the Congress of 1822, which was now abqut 

to open at Vienna. His departure was, however, 
delayed for several weeks, and the preliminary meeting, 
• Talleyrand et Louis XTIU., p. 233. 
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at which, it had heeu intended to transact all business 
not relating to Italy, was almost over before his arrival. 
Wellington accordingly travelled on to Verona, where 
Italian affairs were to be dealt with; and the Italian 
Conference, which the British G-ovemment had not 
intended to recognise, thus became the real Congress of 
1822. Anxious as Lord Castlereagh had been on the 
question of foreign interference with Spain, he hardly 
understood the imminence of the danger. In passing 
through Paris, Wellington learnt for the first time 
that a French or European invasion of cooshm of v*. 
Spain would be the foremost object of dis- 
cussion among the Powers ; and on reaching Verona he 
made the unwelcome discovery that the Czar was bent 
upon sending a Russian army to take part, as the 
mandatary of Europe, in overthrowing the Spanish 
Constitution. Alexander’s desire was to obtain a joint 
declaration from the Congress like that vrhich had 
been issued against Naples by the three Courts 
at Troppau, but one even more formidable, since 
EVance might be expected in the present case to 
give its concurrence, which had been withheld be- 
fore. Prance indeed occupied, according to the abso- 
lutist theory of the day, the same position in regard 
to a Jacobin Spain as Austria in regard to a Jacobin. 
Naples, and might perhaps claim to play the leading 
military part in the crusade of repression. But the 
work was likely to be a much more difficult one than 
that of 1821. The French troops, said the Czar, were 
not trustworthy; and there was a party in Prance 
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which might take advantage of the war to proclaim 
the second Napoleon or the Eepublic. King Louis 
XVIII. could not therefore be allowed to grapple with 
Spain alone. It was necessary that the principal force 
employed by the alliance should be one who.se loyalty 
and military qualities were above suspicion : the generals 
who had marched from Moscow to Paris were not 
likely to fail beyond the Pyrenee.s: and a campaign 
of the Russian army in Western Kuropo promised 
to relieve the Czar of some of the discontent of his 
soldiers, who had been turned back after entering 
Galicia in the previou.s year, and who had not been 
allowed to assist their fellow-believers in Greece in their 
struggle against the Sultan.* 

Wellington had ascertained, while in Paris, that 
King Louis XVIII. and Vill61e were determined under 

TTn jniiit unninin circumstanccs to give Russian troops a 
passage through Prance. His knowledge 
® “■ of this fact enabled him to speak with some 

confidence to Alexander. It was the earnest desire 
of the English Government to avert war, and its first 
object was therefore to prevent the Congress, as a body, 
from sending an ultimatum to Spain. If all the Powers 
united in a declaration like that of Troppau, war was in- 
evitable j if Prance were left to settle its own disputes with 
its neighbour, English mediation might possibly preserve 
peace. The statement of Wellington, that England 
would rather sever itself from the groat alliance than 
consent to a joint declaration against Spain, had no 
• Wellington, L 343. 
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doubt its effect in preventing sucb. a declaration being 
proposed; but a still weightier reason against it was 
the direct contradiction between the intentions of the 
French Government and those of the Czar. If the 
Czar was determined to be the soldier of Europe, while 
on the other hand King Louis absolutely denied him a 
passage through France, it was impossible that the 
Congress should threaten Spain with a collective attack. 
No great expenditure of diplomacy was therefore 
necessary to prevent the summary framing of a decree 
against Spain like that which had been framed against 
Naples two years before. In the first despatches which 
he sent back to England Wellington expressed his 
belief that the deliberations of the Powers would end in 
a decision to leave the Spaniards to themselves. 

But the danger was only averted in appearance. 
The impulse to war was too strong among the French 
Ultra-Royalists for the Congress to keep 
silence on Spanish affairs. VillMe indeed 
still hoped for peace, and, unlike other 
members of his Cabinet, he desired that, if war should 
arise, Franco should maintain entire freedom of action, 
and' enter upon the struggle as an independent Power, 
not as the instrument of the European concert. This 
did not prevent him, however, from desiring to ascer- 
tain what assistance would be forthcoming, if France 
should be hard pressed by its enemy. Instructions 
were given to the French envoys at Verona to sound 
the Allies on this question.* It was out of the inquiry 
^ de Hatimviie; 140. 
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SO suggested tliat a negotiation sprang which virtually 
combined all Europe against Spain. The envoy Mont- 
morency, acting in the spirit of the war party, de- 
manded of all the Powers whethex*, in the event of 
Prance withdrawing its ambassador from Madrid, they 
would do the same, and whether, in case of war. Prance 
would receive their moral and material support. Wel- 
lington in his reply protested against the framing of 
hypothetical cases; the other envoys answered Mont- 
morency’s questions in the affirmative. The next step 
was taken by Metternich, who urged that certain definite 
acts of the Spanish people or Government ought to 
be specified as rendering war obligatory on Prance and 
its allies, and also that, with a view of strengthening 
the Eoyalist party in Spain, notes ought to be presented 
by all the ambassadors at Madrid, demanding a change 
in the Constitution. This proposal was in its turn 
submitted to Wellington and rejected by him. It 
was accepted by the other plenipotentiaries, and the 
acts of the Spanish people were specified on which 
war should necessarily follow. These were, the com- 
mission of any act of violence against a member of 
the royal family, the deposition of the King, or an 
attempt to change the dynasty. A secret clause was 
added to the second .part of the agreement, to the effect 
that if the Spanish Government made no satisfactory 
answer to the notes requiring a change in the Con- 
stitution, all the ambassadors should be immediately 
withdrawn. A draft of the notes to bo presented '^as 
sketched; and Montmorency, who thought that he 
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had probably gone too far in his stipulations, returned 
to Paris to submit the drafts to the King before handing 
them over to the ambassadors at Paris for transmission 
to Madrid. 

It was with great dissatisfaction that Villfele saw 
how his colleague had committed Prance to the direction 
of the three Eastern Powers. There was vuiaeanauont. 
no likelihood that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would make the least concession of the kind 
required, and in that case Prance stood pledged, if the 
action of Montmorency was ratified, to withdraw its 
ambassador from Madrid at once. Villfele accordingly 
addressed himself to the ambassadors at Paris, asking 
that the despatch of the notes might be postponed. 
1^0 notice was taken of his request: the notes were 
despatched forthwith. Roused by this slight, Vill61e 
appealed to the King not to submit to the dictation 
of foreign Courts. Louis XVIII. declared in his 
favour against all the rest of the Cabinet, and Mont- 
morency had to retire from office. But the decision 
of the King meant that he disapproved of the 
negotiations of Verona as shackling the movements 
of Prance, not that he had freed himself from the 
influence of the war-party. Chateaubriand, the most 
reckless agitator for hostilities, was appointed Poreign 
Minister. The mediation of Great Britain 
was rejected;* and in his speech at the 
opening of the Chambers of 1838, King 

• Oanaing d*aMih&t it ww offered, but the deepatobeB ia 'Welliijif. 
ton prove it. Tbeeo pepere, Mpplemented hf tte nemtiTe of Davergk* 
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Louis timself virtually published the declaration of 
war. 

The ambassadors of the three Eastern Courts had 
already presented their notes at Madrid demanding 

a change in the Constitution; and, after 

EngtaidinlSSS. . . i . i • -i i j} j.1. 

receiving a high-spirited answer trom the 
Ministers, they had quitted the country. Canning, 
while using every diplomatic effort to prevent an unjust 
war, had made it clear to the Sjianiards that England 
could not render them armed assistance. The reasons 
gainst such an intervention were indeed overwhelming. 
Eussia, Austria, and Prussia would have taken the field 
rather than have permitted the Spanish Constitution to 
triumph; and although, if leagued with Spain in a 
really national defence like that of 1808 , Great Britain 
might perhaps have protected the peninsula against all the 
Powers of Europe combined, it was' far otherwise when 
the cause at stake was one to which a majority of the 
Spanish nation had shown itself to be indifferent, and 
against which the northern provinces had actually taken 
up arms. The Government and the Cortes were there- 
fore left to defend themselves as best they could against 
their enemies. They displayed their weakness by en- 
acting laws of extreme severity against deserters, and 

de Hauranne, drawn from the French documents which ho spedifies, are 
the authority for the history of the Congress. Canning’s cclobrateid 
speech of April, 1823, is an effective mpcvrU composition rather than a 
historical summary. The reader who goes to the originals will he struck 
by the immense superiority of Wellington’s statemonts over those of all 
the Continental statesmen at Verona, in point, in force, and in good sonse, 
as well as in truthfulness. The Duke nowhere appears to greater 
advantage. 
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by retiring, along with the recalcitrant King, from 
Madrid to Seville. On the 7th of April the French 
troops, led by the Duke of AngouJ^me, crossed the 
frontier. The priests and a great part o£ the peasantry 
welcomed them as deliverers: the forces 
opposed to them fell back without striking Apia, 

a blow. As the invader advanced towards 
the capital, gangs of royalists, often led by monks, 
spread such terror and devastation over the northern 
provinces that the presence of foreign troops became the 
only safeguard for the peaceable inhabitants.* Madrid 
itself was threatened by the corps of a freebooter 
named Bessi^res. The commandant sent his surrender 
to the French while they were still at some distance, 
begging them to advance as quickly as possible in order 
to save the city from pillage. The message had scarcely 
been sent when' Bessiferes and his bandits appeared in 
the suburbs, The governor drove them back, and kept 
the royalist mob within the city at bay for four days 
more. On tho 23rd of May the advanco-giiard of the 
French army entered the capital. 

It had been the desire of King Louis XVIII. 
and Angoulfime to save Spain from the violence of 
royalist and priestly fanaticism. On roach- 
ine Madrid, Angoul§me intended to appoint 
a provisional government himself ; he was, 
however, compelled by orders from Paris to leave the 

* Boport of Angooldme, Davergier d’Eaimaute, vii. “ Xi)i o& sont nos 
tronpes, nous nudutewms In psix avso bsatxoonp cb p«si&«,‘ suds B oil sons 
se sosunes pu, os msssiuae, on briUe, os ^s, oh vole. lies corps 
Xlspagnols, se dissat roysKstes, se eheroltetti gn’& volet et k piller.’* 
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election in tte hands of the Council of Castille, and 
a Eegency came into power whose first acts showed in 
what spirit the victory of the French was to he used. 
Edicts were issued declaring all the acts of the Cortes 
afiecting the monastic orders to he null and void, dismiss- 
ing all officials appointed since March 7, 1820, and sub- 
jecting to examination those who, then being in office, 
had not resigned their posts.* The arrival of the 
ambassadors of the three Eastern Powers encouraged 
the Eegency in their antagonism to the French com- 
mander. It was believed that the Cabinet of Paris was 
unwilling to restore King Ferdinand as an absolute 
monarch, and intended to obtain from him the grant 
of institutions resembling those of the French Charta. 
Any such limitation of absolute power was, however, an 
object of horror to the three despotic Courts. Their 
ambassadors formed themselves into a council with the 
express object of resisting the supposed policy of 
Angoullme. The Eegency grew bolder, and gave the 
signal for general retribution upon the Liberals by 
publishing an order depriving all persons who had 
served in the voluntary militia since March, 1820, of 
their offices, pensions, and titles. The work inaugurated 
in the capital was cai-iied much further in the provinces. 

• Dccretos del Rej Fernando, Til 35, 50, 75. This process, which was 
afterwards extended even to common soldiers, was called Purificacion. 
Committees wore api)ointed to wHch all persons coming under the law had 
to send in detailed evidence of correct conduct in and since 1820, signed 
by some well-hnown royalists. But the committoos also accepted any 
letters of denunciation that might be sent to them, and were boimd by law 
to keep them secret, so that in practice the Puridcaciou became a vast 
system of anonymous pcrsecutiou. 
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The friends of the Constitution, and even soldiers who 
were protected hy their capitulation with the French, 
were thrown into prison by the new local authorities. 
The violence of the reaction reached such a height that 
Angoullme, now on the march to Cadiz, was compelled 
to publish an ordinance forbidding arrests to be made 
without the consent of a French commanding officer, 
and ordering his generals to release the persons who had 
been arbitrarily imprisoned. The council of ambassa- 
dors, blind in their jealousy of France to the danger 
of an uncontrolled restoration, drew up a protest against 
his ordinance, and desired that the officers of the 
Eegency should be left to work their will. 

After spending sotiae weeks in idle debates at 
Seville, the Cortes had been compelled by oatea t 
the appearance of the French on the Sierra 
Morena to retire to Cadiz. As King Ferdinand refused 
to accompany them, he was declared temporarily insane, 
and forced to make the journey (June 12). Angoul§me, 
following the French vangfuard after a considerable 
interval, appeared before Cadiz in August, and sent a 
note to King Ferdinand, recommending him to publish 
an amnesty, and to promise the restoration of the 
mediaeval Cortes. It was hoped that the terms 
suggested in this note might be accepted by the 
G-ovemmcnt in Cadiz as a basis of peace, and so render 
an attack upon the city unnecessary. The Ministry, 
however, returned a defiant answer in the King's name. 
The siege of Cadiz accordingly began in earnest. On 
the 30th of August the fort of the Trocadero was 
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stormed; tliree weeks later tke city was bombarded. 
In reply to aU proposals for negotiation AngoulSme 
stated that he could only treat when King Ferdinand 
was within his own lines. There was not the least 
hope of prolonging the defence of Cadiz with success, 
for the combat was dying out even in those few districts 
of Spain where the constitutional troops had fought 
with energy. Ferdinand himself pretended that he 
bore no grudge against his Ministers, and that the 
Liberals had nothing to fear from his release. On the 
80 th of September he signed, as if with great satis- 

s^ratnand hbeiw faction, an absolute and universal amno.sty.* 
atod, oot. 1. following day he was conveyed with 

his family across the bay to Augouleme’s head-quarters. 

The war was over: the real results of the French 
invasion now came into sight. Ferdinand had not been 
of ^ twelve hours in the French camp when, 
awtoration. gunounded by monks and royalist des- 
peradoes, he published a proclamation invalidating every 
act of the constitutional Q-overnment of the last three 
years, on the ground that his sanction had been given 
tmder constraint. The same proclamation ratified the 
acts of the Eegency of Madrid. As the Eegenoy of 
Madrid had declared all persons concerned in the 
removal of the King to Cadiz to be liable to the 
penalties of high treason, Ferdinand had in fact mtifiod 
a sentence of death against several of the men from 
whom he had just parhwl in friendsliip.f Many of 

• Historia do la vida do Poniando YXI., 1842, iii. 152. 
t Deorotoa del Roy F(»ni«n<h), vii. 45. 
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ttese victims of the King’s perfidy were sent into safety 
by the French. But AngoulSme was powerless to 
influence Ferdinand’s policy and conduct. Don Saez, 
the King’s confessor, was made First Secretary of State. 
On the 4th of October an edict was issued banishing 
for ever from Madrid, and from the country fifty miles 
round it, every pei-son who during the last three years 
had sat in the Cortes, or who had been a Minister, 
counsellor of State, judge, commander, official in any 
public office, magistrate, or officer in the so-called volun- 
tary militia. It was ordered that throughout Spain a 
solemn service should be celebrated in expiation of the 
insults offered to the Holy Sacrament; that missions 
should be sent over the land to combat the pernicious 
and heretical doctrines associated with the late out- 
break, and that the bishops should relegate to monas- 
teries of the strictest observance the priests who had acted 
as the agents of an impious faction.* Thus the war of 
revenge was openly declared against the defeated party. 
It was in vain that Angoulemo indignantly reproached 
the King, and that the ambassadors of the three Eastern 

Doercjtos, vii. 164. The x^rcamble to this law is perhaps tbo most 
astonishiug of all Ferdinand’s deroub utterances. My soul is confounded 
with the horrible spociaclo of the sacrilegious crimes which impiety has 
dared to commit against the Sux>rome Maker of, the universe. The minis^ 
ters of OhriHt have been persecuted and saorifioed ; the venerable successor 
of St. Peter has boon outraged ; the temples of the Lord have been profaned 
and destre^ed; the Holy Gospel dex>reclated ; in hue, the inestimable 
legacy which Josus Christ gave in his last supper to secure our eterual 
fcUolty, the Sacred Host, has been trodden under foot. My sotd shudders, 
and will not be able to return to tranquillity until, in union with my 
chttdrott, my faithful subjects, I offer to Qod holocflusts of piety,” &c. 
But for some Bpeolmens of Perdinanid^s command of the vernacular, 
of a very different character, see Wellington, N. 8., ii. 
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Courts pressed him to draw up at least some kind 
of amnesty. Ferdinand travelled slowly towards 
Madrid, saying that he could take no such step until he 
reached the capital. On the 7th of November, Eiego 
was hanged. Thousands of persons were thrown into 
prison, or compelled to fly from the country. Except 
where order was preserved by the French, life and 
property were at the mercy of royalist mobs and 
the priests who led them ; and although the influence 
of the Eussian statesman Pozzo di Borgo at length 
brought a respectable Ministry into office, this only 
roused the fury of the clerical party, and led to a cry 
for the deposition of the King, and for the elevation of 
his more fanatical brother, Don Carlos, to tlio throne. 
Military commissions were instituted at the beginning 
of 1824 for the trial of accused persons, and a pretended 
amnesty, published six months later, included in its 
fifteen classes of exception the participators in almost 
every act of the revolution. Ordinance followed upon 
ordinance, multiplying the acts punishable with death, 
and exterminating the literature which was believed to 
be the source of all religious and social heterodoxy. 
Every movement of life was watched by the police; 
every expression of political opinion was made high 
treason. Young men were shot for being freemasons ; 
women were sent to prison for ten years for possessing a 
portrait of Eiego. The relation of the restored Govern- 
ment to its subjects was in fact that which belonged to 
a state of civil war. Eisurrections arose among the 
fanatics who were now taking the name of the Oarlist 
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or Apostolic party, as well as among a despairing 
remnant of the Constitutionalists. After a feeble 
outbreak of the latter at Tarifa, a hundred and twelve 
persons were put to death by the military commissions 
within eighteen days.* It was not until the summer 
of 1825 that the jurisdiction of these tribunals and the 
Eeign of Terror ended. 

France had won a cheap and inglorious victory: 
the three Eastern Courts had seen their principle of 
absolutism triumph at the cost of everything that makes 
government morally better than anarchy. One con- 
solation remained for those who felt that there was little 
hope for freedom on the Continent of Europe. The 
crusade against Spanish liberty had put prohi- 

an end for ever to the possibility of a loint of spwua eoio- 
conquest of Spanish America in the interest of " 
despotism. The attitude of England was no longer what 
it had been in 1818. When the Czar had proposed at 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle that the allied monaxchs 
should suppn'ss the republican principle beyond the 
seas, Castlereagh had only stated that England could 
bear no jiurt in such an enterprise ; he had not said that 

* Kevolutiou d’ERpaguo,oxainon mtique (Pans, 1836), p. 161 ; from tlie 
lists in tlio (iac(»ta <lo Madrid, tho Gacota for these years is wanting from 
the copy in the British Museum ; and in the large collection in that library of 
historical and periodical litoraturo relating to Spain I can find no hrst-hand 
anthoriticfi for th(* judicial murders of these years. Nothing relating to 
the subject was pt*ruiittod to be X)riuted in Spain for many years after- 
wards. Tiio work cited iu this note, though bearing a French title, and 
publishod at Paris in 1830, was in fact a Spanish book written in 1824i. 
The critieal inquiry which has substantiated many of the worst traditions 
of the French Itoigu of Terror from local records still remains to be under- 
taken for this period of Spanish history. 
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England would effectually prerent others from attempting 
it. This was the resolution by which Canning, isolated 
and baffled by the conspiracy of Verona, proved that 
England could still do something to protect its own 
interest and the interests of mankind against a league 
of autocrats. There is indeed little doubt that the 
independence of the Spanish colonies would have been 
recognised by Q-reat Britain soon after the war of 1823, 
whoever might have been our Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; but this recognition was a different matter 
in the liands of Canning from what it would have been 
in the hands of his predecessor. The conti’ast between 
the two men was one of sjjirit rather than of avowed 
rules of action. Where Castlereagh offered apologies to 
tlie Continental sovereigns, Canning uttered defiance.* 
The treaties of 1815, which connected England so 
closely with the foreign courts, were no work of his ; 
though he sought not to repudiate them, he delighted 
to show that in spite of them England liad still its own 
policy, its own sympathies> its own traditions. In face 
of the council of kings and its assumption of universal 

* Soe o.g., Stapleton, Canning ‘and his Times, p. 378. Wellington often 
snggestod the use of less peremptory langnage. Despatches, i. 134, 188* 
Mettemieh wrote as follows on hearing at Vienna of Oastlereagh’s death : 
“ Castlereagh was the only man in his country who had gained any exiKsrieuoe 
in foreign affiaim. lie had learned to understand me. He was devoted to 
me in heart and spirit, not only from personal iueliuation, but from eon. 
viction. I awaited him here as my second self.” in. 391. Mettemieh, 
however, was apt to exaggerate his influence over the English Minister. 
It 'was a great sur].>rise to him that Castlereagh, after gaining (hasislvs 
majorities in the House of Commons on domostie q|,nesiion8 in I82U, in iu> 
wise changed the foreign policy expressed in the i>voto8t agaiust the 
Declaration of Troppau. 
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jurisdiction, lie publicly described himself as an en- 
thusiast for the independence of nations. If others 
saw little evidence that France intended to recompense 
itself for its services to Ferdinand by appropriating 
some of his rebellious colonies. Canning was quick 
to lay hold of every suspicious circumstance. At the 
beginning of the war of 1823 he gave a formal warning 
to the ambassador of Louis XVIII. that France would 
not be permitted to bring any of these provinces under 
its dominion, whether by conquest or cession.* When 
the war was over, he rejected the invitation of 
Ferdinand’s G-overnraent to take part in a conference at 
Paris, where the affairs of South America were to be laid 
before the Allied Powers.f What these Powers might 
or might not think on the subject of America was now 
a matter of indifference, for the policy of England 
was fixed, and it was useless to debate upon a con- 
clusion that could not be altered. British consular 
agents were appointed in most of the colonies before 
the close of the year 1823 ; and after some in- 
terval the independence of Buenos Ayres, ^ , 

England reoog^ 

Colombia, and Mexico was formally recog- 
nised by the conclusion of commercial 
treaties. “ I called the New World into existence,” 
cried Canning, when reproached with permitting the 
French occupation of Spain, “in order to redress the 
balance of the Old.” The boast, famous .in our Par- 
liamentary history, has left an erroneous impression 

* Sm|>leton, Political Life of Canning, ii. t8, 

t Wellington, i. 188. 
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o£ tte part really played by Canning at this crisis. He 
did not call the New World into existence ; he did not 
even assist it in winning independence, as Prance had 
assisted the United States fifty years before ; but when 
this independence had been won, he threw over it 
the segis of Great Britain, declaring that no other 
European Power should reimpose the yoke which Spain 
had not been able to maintain. 

The overthrow of the Spanish Constitution by 
foreign arms led to a series of events in Portugal which 
in ■pot. forced England to a more direct interven- 
tion in the Peninsula than had yet been ne- 
cessary, and heightened the conflict that had sprung up 
bet’K'een its policy and that of Continental absolutism. 
The same parties and the .same pa.ssions, political and 
religious, existed in Portugal as in Spain, and the 
enemies of the Constitution found the same support 
at foreign Courts. The King of Portugal, John VI., 
was a weak but not ill-meaning man ; his wife, who was 
a sister of Ferdinand of Spain, and his son Don Miguel 
were the chiefs of the conspiracy against the Cortes. 
In June, 1823, a military revolt, arranged by Miguel, 
brought the existing form of government to an end: 
the King promised, however, when dissolving the 
Cortes, that a Constitution should be bestowed by 
himself upon Portugal ; and he seems to have intended 
to- keep his word. The ambas.sadors of Franco and 
Austria were, however, busy in throwing hindrances 
in the way, and Don Miguel prepared to use violence to 
prevent his father from making any concession to the 
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Liberals. King Jobn, in fear for his life, applied t© 
England for troops; Canning declined to land soldiers 
at Lisbon, but sent a squadron, with orders to give the 
King protection. The winter of 1823 was passed in 
intrigues ; in May, 1824, Miguel arrested the Ministers 
and surrounded the King’s palace with troops. After 
several days of confusion King John made his escape 
to the British ships, and Miguel, who was alternately 
cowardly and audacious, then made his submission, and 
was ordered to leave the country. King John died in 
the spring of 1826 without having granted a Constitu- 
tion. Pedro, his eldest son, had already been made 
Emperor of Brazil ; and, as it was impossible that Por- 
tugal and Brazil could again be united, it was arranged 
that Pedro’s daughter, when of sufficient age, should 
marry her uncle Miguel, and so save Portugal from the 
danger of a contested succession. Before 
renouncing the crown of Portugal, Pedro g^t^yream. 
granted a Constitution to that country. A 
Regency had already been appointed by King John, in 
which neither the Queen-dowager nor Miguel was 
included. 

Miguel had gone to Vienna. Although a sort of 
Caliban in character and understanding, this Prince 
met with the welcome due to a kinsman of the Imperial 
house, and to a representative of the good cause of ateo- 
lutism. He was received by Metternich with great in- 
terest, and his fortunes were taken under the protection 
of the Austrian Court, In due time, it was hoped, this 
savage and ignorant churl would do yeoman’s service to 
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Austrian principles in the Peninsula. But the Regency 
and the new Constitution of Portugal had not to wait 
for the tardy operation of Mettemich’s covert hostility. 

The soldiery who had risen at Miguel’s 
bidding in 1823 now proclaimed him King, 
and deserted to Spanish soil. Within the 
Spamish frontier they were received by Ferdinand's repre- 
sentatives with open arms. The demands made by the 
Portuguese ambassador at Madrid for their dispersion 
and for the surrender of their weapons were evaded. The 
cause of these armed hands on the frontier became 
the cause of the Clerical and Ultra- Royalist party over 
all Europe. Money was sent to them from Franco and 
Austria. They were joined by troops of Spanish 
Carlists or Apostolicals ; they were fed, clothed, and 
organised, if not by the Spanish G-ovemment itself, 
at least by those over whose action the Spanish Govern- 
ment exercised control.* Thus raised to considerable 
military strength, they made incursions into Portugal, 
and at last attempted a regular invasion. 
The Regency of Lisbon, justly treating 
these outrages as the act of the Spanish 
Government, and appealing to the treaties which bound 
Great Britain to defend Portugal against foreign attack, 
demanded the assistance of this country. More was 
involved in the action taken by Canning than a possible 
contest with Spain ; the seriousness of the danger lay 
in the fact- that Spain was still occupied by French 
armies, and that a war with Spain might, and probably 
* Pari. Hist., 12tli Doo., 1826. 
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would, involve a war with France, if not with, other 
Continental Powers. But the English Ministry waited 
only for the confirmation of the alleged facts by their 
own ambassador. The treaty-rights of Portugal were 
undoubted ; the temper of the English Parliament and 
nation, strained to the utmost by the events of the last 
three years, was such that a war against Ferdinand and 
against the destroyers of Spanish liberty would have 
caused more rejoicing than alarm. Nine days after the 
formal demand of the Portuguese arrived, four days after 
their complaint was substantiated by the report of our 
ambassador. Canning announced to the House of Commons 
that British troops were actually on the way 
to Lisbon. In words that alarmed many of 
his own party, and roused the bitter indigna- 
tion of every Continental Court, Canning warned those 
whose acts threatened to force England into war, that the 
war, if war arose, would be a war of opinion, and that 
England, however earnestly she might endeavour to 
avoid it, could not avoid seeing ranked under her 
banner all the restless and discontented of any nation 
with which she might come into conflict. As for the 
Portuguese Constitution which formed the real object of 
the Spanish attack, it had not. Canning said, been given at 
the instance of Great Britain, but he prayed that Heaven 
might prosper it. It was impossible to doubt that a 
Minister who spoke thus, and who, even under expressions 
of regret, hinted at any alliance with the revolutionary 
elements in France and Spmn, was formidably in earnest. 
The words and the action of Canning produced 
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the effect which he desired. The Grovernment of Ferdi- 
nand discovered the means of checking the activity 
of the Apostolicals : the presence of the British troops at 
Lisbon enabled the Portuguese Itegency to thi'ow all its 
forces upon the invaders and to drive them from the 
country. They were disbanded when they re-crossed 
the Spanish frontier; the French Court loudly con- 
demned their immoral enterprise; and the Constitution 
of Portugal seemed, at least for the moment, to have 
triumphed over its open and its seci’et enemies. 

The tone of the English Government had indeed 
changed since the time when Mettomich could express 
Tbo policy of ^ public hope that the three Eastern Powers 
would have the approval of this country 
in their attack upon the Constitution of Naples. In 1S20 . 
such a profession might perhaps have passed for a mis- 
take ; in 182C it would have been a palpable absurdity. 
Both in England and on the Continent it was felt that 
the difference between the earlier and the later spirit 
of our policy was summed up in the contrast between 
Canning and Castlereagh. It has become an article 
of historical faith that Castlereagh’s melancholy death 
brought one period of our foreign policy to a close 
and inaugurated another : it has been said that 
Canning liberated England from its Continental con- 
nexions; it has even been claimed for him that he 
performed for Europe no less a task than the dissolu- 
tion of the Holy Alliance.* The figure of Can- 
ning is indeed one that will for ever, fill a great space 
* Stax)loton, Life of Oatming, i. 134. Martincau, p. 144. 
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in European history; and the more that is known of 
the opposition which he encountered both from his 
sovereign and from his great rival Wellington, the 
greater must be our admiration for his clear, strong 
mind, and for the conquering force of his character. But 
the legend which represents English policy as taking 
an absolutely new departure in 1822 does not corre- 
spond to the truth of history. Canning was a member 
of the Cabinet from 1816 to 1820 ; it is a poor com- 
pliment to him to suppose that he either exercised no 
influence upon his colleagues or acquiesced in a policy of 
which ho disapproved ; and the history of the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle proves that his counsels had even 
at that time gained the ascendant. The admission 
made by Castlereagh in 1820, after Canning had left 
the Cabinet, that Austria, as a neighbouring and en- 
dangered State, had a right to suppress the revolu- 
tionary constitution of Naples, would probably not have 
gained Canning’s assent ; in all other points, the action 
of our Government at Troppau and Laibach might have 
been his own. Canning loved to speak of his system 
as one of neutrality, and of non-interference in that 
struggle between the principles of despotism and of 
democracy which seemed to be spreading over Europe. 
He avowed his sympathy for Spain as the object of 
an unjust and unprovoked war, but he most solemnly 
warned the Spaniards not to expect English assistance. 
He prayed that the Constitution of Portugal might 
prosper, but ho expressly disclaimed all connection 
with its origin, and defended Portugal not because it 
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was a Constitutional State, but because England was 
bound by treaties to defend it against foreign invasion. 
The arguments against intervention on behalf of Spain 
which Canning addressed to the English sympathisers 
with that country might have been uttered by Castle- 
reagh; the denial of the right of foreign Powers 
to attack the Spanish Constitution, with which Castle- 
reagh headed his own instructions for Verona, might 
have been written by Canning. 

The statements that Canning withdrew England from 
the Continental system, and that ho dissolved the Holy 
Alliance, cannot be accepted without large correction. 
a«a «.o The general relations existing between the 
Great rowers were based, not on the ridi- 
culous and obsolete treaty of Holy Alliance, but on the 
Acts which were signed at the Conference of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The first of these was the secret Quadruple 
Treaty which bound England and the three Eastern 
Powers to attack Prance in case a revolution in that 
country should endanger the peace of Europe j the 
second was the general declaration of all the five Powers 
that they would act in amity and take counsel with one 
another. Prom the first of these alliances Canning 
certainly did not withdraw England. He would per- 
haps have done so in 1828 if the Quadruple Treaty had 
bound England to maintain the House of Bourbon on 
the Prench throne j but it had been expressly stated 
that the deposition of the Bourbons would not ne- 
cessarily and in itself be considered by England 
as endangering the peace of Europe. This treaty 
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remained in full force up to Canning’s death ; and if 
a revolutionary army had marched from Paris upon 
Antwerp, he would certainly have claimed the assistance 
of the three Eastern Powers. With respect to the 
general concert of Europe, established or confirmed 
by the declaration of Aix-la-Chapelle, this had always 
been one of varying extent and solidity. Both Prance 
and England had held themselves aloof at Troppau. 
The federative action was strongest and most mis- 
chievous not before but after the death of Gastlereagh, 
and in the period that followed the Congress of 
Verona; for though the war against Spain was con- 
ducted by Prance alone, the three Eastern Powers 
had virtually made themselves responsible for the 
success of the enterprise, and it was the influence of 
their ambassadors at Paris and Madrid which prevented 
any restrictions from being imposed upon Perdinand’s 
restored sovereignty. 

Canning is invested with a spurious glory when 
it is said that his action in Spain and in Portugal 
broke up the league of the Continental Courts. 
Canning indeed shaped the policy of our own 
country with equal independence and wisdom, but 
the political centre of Europe was at this time not 
London but Vienna. The keystone of the European 
fabric was the union' of Austria and Eussia, and this 
union was endangered, not by anything that could take 
place in the Spanish Peninsula, but by the conflicting 
interests of these two great States in regard to the 
Ottoman Empire. Prom the moment when the Treaty 
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of Paris was signed, every Austrian politician fixed liis 
gaze upon the roads leading to the Lower Danube, and 
anxiously noted the signs of coming war, or of continued 
peace, between Eussia and the Porte.* It was the 
triumph of Metternich to have diverted the Czar’s 
thoughts during the succeeding years from his griev- 
ances against Turkey, and to have baffled the Eussian 
diplomatists and genei'als who, like Oapodistrias, sought 
to spur on their master to entei’prises of Eastern con- 
quest. At the Congress of Verona the shifting and 
incoherent manoeuvres of Austrian shitecraft can ind(‘ed 
only be understood on the supposition that Metternich 
was thinking all the time less of Spain than of Turkey, 
and struggling at whatever cost to maintain that 
personal influetice over Alexander which had hitherto 
prevented the outbreak of war in the East. But the 
antagonism so long suppressed broke out at last. The 
progress of the Q-reek insurrection brought Austria and 
Eussia not indeed into war, but into the most embittered 
hostility with one another. It was on this rock that 
the ungainly craft which men called the Holy Alliance 
at length struck and went to pieces. Canning played 
his part well in the question of the East, but ho did not 
create this question. There were forces at work which, 
without his intervention, would probably have made 
an end of the despotic amities of 1816 . It is not 
necessary to the title of a great statesman that he 
should have called into being the elements which make 
a new political order possible; it is suffleient praise that 
he should have known how to turn them to account. 

• Gratz, Nm1i1m 80 (Ostou). il. 105. 
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Of the Christian races which at the beginning of 
the third decade of this century peopled the European 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, the Greek was that 
which had been least visibly affected by the political 
and military events of the Napoleonic age. 

Servia, after a long struggle, had in the 
year 1817 gained local autonomy under its own 
princes, although Turkish troops still garrisoned its 
fortresses, and the sovereignty of the Sultan was ac- 
knowledged by the payment of tribute. The Romanic 
districts, Wallachia and Moldavia, which, in the famous 
interview of Tilsit, Napoleon had bidden the Ozar to 
make his own, were restored by Russia to the Porte in 
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tte Treaty of Bucharest iu 1812 , but under conditions 
which virtually established a Eussian protectorate. 
Greece, with the exception of the Ionian Islands, had 
neither been the scene of any military operations, nor 
formed the subject of any treaty. Yet the age of the 
French Eevolution and of the Napoleonic wars had 
silently wrought in the Greek nation the last of a great 
series of changes which fitted it to take its place among 
the free peoples of Europe. The signs were there from 
which those who could read the future might have 
gathered that the political resurrection of Greece was 
near at hand. There were some who, with equal insight 
and patriotism, sought during this period to lay the 
intellectual foundation for that national independence 
which they foresaw that their children would win with 
the sword. 

The forward movement of the Greek nation may bo 
said, in general terms, to have become visible during 
the first half of. the eighteenth century. Serfage hod 
then disappeared ; the peasant was either a 
e^teento o«a- freeholder, or a fanner paying a rent in 
kind for his land. In the gradual and 
unobserved emancipation of the labouring class the 
first condition of national revival liad already boon 
fulfilled. The peasantry had been formed which, when 
the conflict with the Turk broke out, boro the brunt of 
the long struggle. In comparison with the Prussian 
serf, the Greek cultivator at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was an independent man : in com- 
parison with the English labourer, he was well fed 
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and well housed. The evils to which the Greek 
population was exposed, wherever Greeks and Turks 
lived together, were those which brutalised or degraded 
the Christian races in every Ottoman province. There 
was no redress for injury inflicted by a Mohammedan 
official or neighbour. If a wealthy Tui'k murdered a 
Greek in the fields, burnt down his house, and outraged 
his family, there was no court where the offender could 
be brought to justice. The term by which the Turk 
described his Christian neighbour was “ our rayah,” 
that is, “ our subject.” A Mohammedan landowner 
might terrorise the entire population around him, cany- 
off the women, flog and imprison the men, and yet feel 
that he had committed no offence against the law ; for 
no law existed but the Koran, and no Turkish court of 
justice but that of the Kadi, where the complaint of 
the Christian passed for nothing. 

This was the monstrous relation that existed 
between the dominant and the subject nationalities, not 
in Greece only, but in every part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire where Mohammedans and Christians inhabited the 
same districts. The second great and general evil was 
the extortion practised by the tax-gatherers, and this 
feU upon the poorer Mohammedans equally with the 
Christians, except in regard to the poll-tax, or haratsch, 
■the badge of servitude, which was levied on Christians 
alone. All land payed tithe to the State ; and until the 
tax-gatherer had paid his visit it was not permitted to 
the peasant to cut the ripe crop. This rule enabled the 
tax-gatherer, whether a Mohammedan or Christian, to 
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inflict ruin upon tliose who did not bribe himself or 
his masters; for by merely postponing his visit he 
could destroy the value of the harvest. Round thi.^ 
central institution of tyranny and waste, there gathered, 
except in the districts protected by municipal privileges, 
every form of corruption natural to a society w'here 
the State heard no appeals, and made no incpiiry into 
the processes employed by those to whom it sold the 
taxes. What was possible in the way of extortion was 
best seen in the phenomenon of well-built villages being 
left tenantless, and the population of rich districts 
dying out in a time of peace, without pestilence, 
without insurrection, without any greater wrong on 
the part of the Sultan’s government than that normal 
indifference which permitted the existence of a com- 
munity to depend upon the moderation or th<> caprice 
of the individual possessors of force. 

Such was the framework, or, as it may Ix^ said, the 
common-law of the mixed Turkish and Christian society 
of the Ottoman Empire. On this background we have 
now to trace the social and political features which 
stood out in Creek life, which preserved the nice from 
losing its separate nationality, and which nuide the 
ultimate recovery of its indepondemee possible. In the 
first outburst of sympathy and delight with which 
Origin et mn- ge^erous heart in western Europe 

hailed the standard of Hellonio freedom up- 
raised in 1821 , the twenty centuries which 
separated the Greece of literature from the Greece of 
to-day were strangely forgotten. The imagination went 
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straight hack to Socrates and Leonidas, and pictured 
in the islander or the hillsman who rose against 
Mahmud II. the counterpart of those glorious beings 
who gave to Europe the ideals of intellectual energy, of 
plastic beauty, and of poetic truth. The illusion was a 
happy one, if it excited on behalf of a brave people an 
interest which Servia or Montenegro might have failed 
to gain ; but it led to a re-action when disappointments 
came ; it gave inordinate importance to the question of 
the physical descent of the Greeks ; and it produced a 
false impression of the causes which had led up to the 
war of independence, and of the qualities, the habits, 
the bonds of union, which exercised the greatest power 
over the nation. These were, to a great extent, unlike 
anything existing in the ancient world ; they had 
originated in Byzantine, not in classic Greece;, and 
where the scenes of old Hellenic history appeared to be 
repeating themselves, it was due more to the continuing 
influence of the same seas and the same mountains than 
to the survival of any political fragments of the past. 
The Greek population had received a strong HaTOnioandAi- 
Slavonic infusion many centuries before. 

More recently, Albanian settlers had expelled the 
inhabitants from certain districts both in the mainland 
and in the Morea. Attica, Boeotia, Corinth, and Argolis 
were at the outbreak of the war of independence peopled 
in the main by a race of Albanian descent, who stUl 
.used, along with some Greek, the Albanian language.* 

* About tho TOar lB!iO the thoory was started bj PaJIinera.7er, a 
Tytolcw! writer, that the modonk Greeks were the desceodante of Skroaic 
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The sense of a separate nationality was, however, weak 
among these settlers, who, unlike some small Albanian 
communities in the west of the Morea, were Christians, 
not Mohammedans. Neighbourhood, commerce, identity 
of religion and similarity of local institutions were 
turning these Albanians into Q-reeks ; and no com- 
munity of pure Hellenic descent played a greater part 
in the national war, or exhibited more of the maritime 
energy and daring which we associate peculiarly with 
the Hellenic name, than the islanders of Hydra and 
Spetza, who had crossed from the Albanian parts of the 
Morea and tiiken possession of those desert rocks not a 
hundred years before. The same phenomenon of an 
assimilation of Greeks and Albanians was seen in 
southern Epirus, the border-ground between tho two 
races. Tho Suliotos, Albanian mountaineers, whose 
military exploits form one of the most extraordinary 
chapters in history, showed signs of Greek influences 
before the Greek war of independence began, and in this 
war they made no distinction between the Greek cause 
and their own. Even the rule of the ferocious Ali 
Pasha at Janina had been favourable to the extension 
of Greek civilisation in Epirus. Under this Moliam- 
medan tyrant Janina contained more schools than 

iiivadora, with sciircoly a drop of Grook blood in tlioir veiiifl. Fallniorayw 
wtitt bolioved l>y aonie good scholars to have proved that the old Groc^k 
race liad utterly porishod. More recent inquiries have discredited both 
Falluieniyer and his authorities, and tend to establish iho conclasion 
tliat, 02 ccex>t in certain limited distnets, the Greeks loft were always* 
auQuerotis enongli to absorb the foreign incomers. (Hopf, Griechenland; 
In Brsch and Gruber’s Encyklopiidio, voL 85, p. 100.) Tho Albanian 
population of Greece in 18:20 is reckoned at about one-sixth. 
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Athens. The Greek population of the district increased ; 
and in the sense of a common religious antagonism 
to the Mohammedan, the Greek and the Albanian 
Christians in Epinis forgot their difference of race. 

The central element in modern Greek life was the 


religious profession of the Orthodox Eastern Church. 
Where, as in parts of Crete, the Greek jheore* 
adopted Mohammedanism, all the other 
elements of his nationality together did not prevent 
him from amalgamating with the Turk. The sound 
and popular forces of the Church belonged to the lower 


clergy, who, unlike the priests of the Roman 
Church, were married and shared the life 


of the people. If ignorant and bigoted, they were 
nevertheless the real guardians of national spirit ; and 
if their creed was a superstition rather than a religion, 
it at least kept the Greeks in a wholesome antagonism 
to the superstition of their masters. The higher clergy 
stood in many respects in a different position. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople was a great 
officer of the Porte. His dignities and his 
civil jurisdiction had been restored and even 
enlarged by the Molammedan conquerors of the Greek 
Empire, with the express object of empl'oying the Church 
as a means of securing obedience to themselves < and it. 
was quite in keeping with the history of this great 
office that, when the Greek nattonal insurrection at last 
broke out, the Patriarch Gregorius IV* should have (con- 
sented, though, unwillingly^ to launch, the curse of the 
Church against it, The E^triarcti gi).ined his office by 
7.7.2 
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purchase, or through iutrigues at the Divan ; he paid an 
enormous annual backsheesh for it ; and he was liable 
to be murdered or deposed as soon as his Miussulman 
patrons lost favour with the Sultan, or a higher hid was 
made for his office by a rival ecclesiastic. To satisfy 
the claims of the Palace the Patriarch was compelled to 
he an extortioner himself. The bishoprics in their turn 
were sold in his ante-chamhers, and the Bishops made 
up the purchase-money by fleecing their clergy. But in 
spite of a deserved reputation for venality, the Bishops 

TheBiahops Greoce exercised very great influence, 
eivaiBagutmtej. ecclesiastics and as civil magis- 

trates. Whether their jurisdiction in lawsuits between 
Christians arose from the custom of referring disputes to 
their arbitration or was expressly granted to them by 
the Sultan, they virtually displaced in all Greek com- 
munities the court of the Bladi, and afforded the mer- 
chant or the farmer a' tribunal where his own law was 
administered in his own language. Even a Moham- 
medan in dispute with a Christian would sometimes 
consent to bring the matter before’ the Bishops’ Court 
rather than enforce his right to obtain the dilatory and 
capricious decision of an Ottoman judge. 

The condition of the Greeks living in the country 
that now forms the Hellenic Kingdom and in the 
.Egsean Islands exhibited strong local contrasts. It 
was, however, common to all that, while the Turk hAld, 
the powers of State in his hand, the details of local 
administration in each district were left to the inhahii- 
tants, the Turk caring nothing about these matb^ 
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SO long as the due amount of taxes was paid and 
the due supply of sailors provided. The commnnai o,w 
apportionment of taxes among households 
and villages seems to have been the germ of self-govern- 
ment from which several types of municipal organisa- 
tion, some of them of great importance in the history 
of the Greek nation, developed. In the Paschalik 
of the Morea the taxes were usually, farmed by the 
Voivodes, or Beys, the Turkish governors of 

• , 111 Morea. 

the twenty-three provinces into which the 
Morea was divided. But in each village or township 
the inhabitants elected officers called Proestoi, who, 
besides collecting the tjixes and managing the affairs of 
their own communities, met in a district-assembly, and 
there determined what share of the district-taxation 
each community should bear. One Greek officer, called 
Primate, and one Mohammedan, called Ayan, were 
elected to represent the district, and to take part in 
the council of the Pasha of the Morea, who resided at 
Tripolitza.* The Primates exercised considerable power. 
Created originally by the Porte to expedite the collec- 
tion of the revenue, they became a Greek aristocracy. 
They were indeed an aristocracy of no very noble kind. 
A g P.nts of a tyrannical master, they shared the vices of 
th® tyrant and of the slave. Often farmers of the taxes 
themselves, obsequious and intriguing in the palace of 
ihe Basha at Tripolitza, grasping and despotic in their 
native ‘districts, they were described as a species of 
Christian Turk. But whatever their vices, they saved 
' ♦ Maurer, Bae Volk, i 64 
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the Greeks from being left without leaders. They 
formed a nlasa accustomed to act in common, conversant 
with details of administration, and especially with the 
machinery for collecting and distributing supplies. It 
was this financial experience of the Primates of the 
Morea which gave to the rebellion of the Greeks what 
little unity of organisation it exhibited in its earliest 
stage. 

On the north of the Gulf of Corinth the features 
of the communal system were less distinct than in the 
Morea. There was, however, in the mountain-country 
of Jltolia and Pindus a rough military 
organisation which had done great service 
to Greece in keeping alive the national 
spirit and habits of personal independence. The 
Turks had found a local militia established in this 
wild region at the time of their conquest, and had 
not interfered with it for some centuries. The 
Armatoli, or native, soldiery, recruited from peasants, 
shepherds, and muleteers, kept Mohammedan influences 
at a distance, until, in the eighteenth century, the 
Sultans made it a fixed rule of policy to diminish their 
numbers and to reduce the power of their captains!. 
Before 1820 the Armatoli had become comparatively 
few and weak ; but as they declined, bands of Klephts, 
or brigands, grew in importance ; and the mountaineer 
who was no longer allowed to practice arms as, a 
guardian of order, enlisted himself among the tqbhera . 
Like the freebooters of our own northern bordw, theiMi 
brigands became the heroes of song. Though tljAy, 
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plundered the Greek as well as the Mohammedan, 
the national spirit approved their exploits. It was, 
no doubt, something, that the physical energy of 
the marauder and the habit of encountering danger 
should not be wholly on the side of the Turk and the 
Albanian. But the influence of the Elephts in sus- 
taining Greek nationality has been overrated. They 
had but recently become numerous, and the earlier 
organisation of the northern Armatoli was that to 
which the sound and vigorous character of the Greek 
peasantry in these regions, the finest part of the 
Greek race on the mainland, was really due.* 

In the islands of the JDgsean the condition of 
the Greeks was on the whole happy and prosperous. 
Some of these islands had no Turkish population; in 
others the caprice of a Sultana, the goodwill of the 
Capitan Pasha who governed the .Archipelago, or the 


judicious offer of a sum of money when 
money was wanted by the Porte, had so 


The iSgsean 
iHlenus. 


lightened the burden of Ottoman sovereignty, that the 
Greek island-community possessed more liberty than 


was to be found in any part of Europe, except 


* The Gfreek songs illustrate the conyersion of the Arxnatole into the 
£lepht in .the age preceding the Greek revolution. Thus, in the £ne , 
balM called, The Tonxh of Demos ” which Goethe has translated, the 
dying man says— 

Ka\ rhv rvvffAwrikhP vdt n* 
vh rhv thru rk KpifAtfffa Jitta ''x» HObfJt^ftiva 
' rptdvTH xP^vi* dpfWfrcfXhsf. lx» 

’'Bring the priest that he may i^re nie;* that I may tell him the 
sins that I hate committed, thirty years an Armatole and twenty years 
a Klepht,”*--Fauri^, Chants PopolaSres, i. , 
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Switzerland. The taxes payable to the central govern- 
ment, including the haratsch or poll-tax levied on all 
Christians, had often been commuted for a fixed sum, 
which was raised without the interposition of the 
Turkish tax-gatherer. In Hydra, Spetza, and Psara, 
the so-called nautical islands, the supremacy of the 
Turk was felt only in the obligation to furnish 
sailors to the Ottoman navy, and in the payment 
of a tribute of about £100 per annum. The govern- 
ment of these three islands was entirely in the 
hands of the inhabitants. In Chios, though a con- 
siderable Mussulman population existed by the side 
of the Greek, there was every sign of peace and 
prosperity. Each island bore its own peculiar social 
character, and had its municipal institutions of more 
or less value. The Hydriote was quarrelsome, turbulent, 
quick to use the knife, but outspoken, honest in 
dealing, and an excellent sailor. The picture of 
Chian life, as drawn even by those who have judged 
the Greeks most severely, is one of singular 
beauty and interest ; the picture of a self- 
governing society in which the family tramed the 
citizen in its own bosom, and in which, while commerce 
enriched all, the industry of the poor within their 
homes and in their gardens was refined by the praoticfe 
of an art. The skill which gave its value to the 
embroidery and to the dyes of Chios was exercised by 
those who also worked the hand-loom and cultivated 
the mastic and the rose. The taste and the labour 
of man requited nature’s gifts of sky,- soil, and sea} 
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and in the pursuit of occupations which stimulated, 
not deadened, the faculties of the worter, idleness and 
intemperance were alike unknown* How bright a 
scene of industry, when compared with the grime and 
squalor of the English factory-town, where the human 
and the inanimate machine grind out their yearly 
mountains of iron-ware and calico, in order that the 
employer may vie with his neighbours in soulless 
ostentation, and the workman consume his millions 
upon millions in drink. 

The territory where the Greeks formed the great 
majority of the population included beyond the boun- 
daries of the present Hellenic Kingdom the islands 
adjacent to the coast of Asia Minor, Crete, and the 
Ohalcidic peninsula in Macedonia. But the activity 
of the race was not confined within these The <>«<*« 
limits. If the Greek was a subject in 
his own country, he was master in the 
lands of some of his neighbours. A Greek might 
exercise power over other Christian subjects of the 
Porte either as an ecclesiastic, or as the delegate of 
the Sultan in certain fixed branches of the adminis- 
tration. The authority of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was recognised over the whole of the European 
provinces of Turkey, except Servia. The Bishops in 
all these provinces were. Greeks j the services of the 
Church were conducted in ihe Greek , tongue ; the 
revenues of the greater part of the Church-lands, and 
the fees of all the ecclesiastical courts, went into 
* ISinlAy, Qtmco imd«r Otiiomu jDommiiMoii,, p. 284k 
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G^^e€k pockets. In tkings reKgious, and in that wide 
range of civil affairs which in communities belonging 
to the Eastern Church appertains to the higher 
religious ofl3,ce, the Greeks had in fact regained the 
ascendancy which they had possessed under the 
Byzantine Empire. The dream of the Churchman 
was not the creation of an independent kingdom of 
Greece, hut the restoration of the Eastern Empire 
under Greek supremacy. When it was seen that the 
Slav and the Eouman came to the Greek for law, 
for commercial training, for religious teaching, and 
looked to the Patriarch of Constantinople as the 
ultimate judge of aU disputes, it was natural that 
the belief should arise that, when the Turk passed 
away, the Greek would step into his place. But the 
influence of the Greeks, great as it appeared to he, 
did not in reality reach below the surface, except in 
Epirus. The bishops were felt to be foreigners 'and 
extortioners. There was no real process of assimila- 
tion at work, either in Bulgaria or in the Danubian 
Provinces. The slow and plodding Bulgarian peasant, 
too stupid for the Greek to think of him as a* rival, 
preserved his own unchanging tastes and nationality, 
sang to his children the songs which he had learnt 
from his parents, and forgot the Greek which he had 
heard in -the Church when he re-entered his home.* 
In Eoumania, the only feeling towards the Gbeek 
intruder was one of intense hatred. 

Four great offices of the Ottoman Empire were 
* Kanitz, Donau-Bxilgarien, i. 123. 
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always held by Greeks. These were the offices 
of Dragoman,* or Secretary, of the Porte, 

n i in Phanariot 

Dragoman, of the Pleet, and the governor- gfag isof tha 
ships, called Hospodariates, of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. The varied business of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, the administration of its revenues, 
the conduct of its law-courts, had drawn a multitude 
of pushing and well-educated Greeks to the quarter 
of Constantinople called the Phanar, in which the 
palace of the Patriarch is situated. Merchants 
and professional men inhabited the same district. 
These Greeks of the capital, the so-called Phanariots, 
gradually made their way into the Ottoman adminisi 
tration as' Turkish energy declined, and the conquering 
race found that it could no longer dispense with the 
weapons of calculation and diplomacy. The Treaty 
of Carlowitz, made in 1699, after the unsuccessful war 
in which the Turks laid siege to Vienna, was negotiated 
on behalf of the Porte by Alexander Maurokordatos, 
a Chian by birth, who had become physician to the 
Sultan and was virtually the Foreign Minister of 
Turkey. His sons, Nicholas and Constantine, were 
made Hospodars' of Wallachia and Moldavia early ,m 
the eighteenth century ; and from this 
time forward, until the outbreak of the' 

Greek insurrection, the governorships,, of the ,Eou- 
mp-niau provinces were entrusted to Phanariot f amilies. 

* IdtenJly, IwtmfrOvt} the , old ftwry ot the Itehs hebg that in 
their dielhin with lorelgni BattioiUi they had: onaytoi receive peMtions, 
wM A W9i,idved to be 
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The result was that a troop of Greek adventurers 
passed to the north of the Danube, and seized upon 
every office of profit in these unfortunate lands. There 
were indeed individuals among the Hospodars, 
especially among the Maurokordati, who rendered 
good service to their Eoumanian subjects ; hut on 
the whole the Phanariot rule was grasping, dishonest, 
and cruel.* Its importance in relation to * Greece 
was not that it Hellenised the Danubian countries, 
for that it signally foiled to do; but that it raised 
the standard of Greek education, and enlarged the 
range of Greek thought, by opening a political 
and administrative career to ambitious men. The 
connection of the Phanariots with education was in- 
deed an exceedingly close one. Alexander Maurokor- 
datos was the ardent and generous founder of schools 
for the instruction of his countrymen in Constantinople 
as weU as in other cities, and for the improvement 
of the existing language of Greece. His example 
was freely followed throughout the eighteenth century. 
It is, indeed, one of the best features in the Greek 
character that the owner of wealth has so often been, 
and stiU so often is, the promoter of the culture of 
his race. As in Germany in the last century, and in 
Hungary and Bohemia at a more recent date, the 
national revival of Greece was preceded by a striking 
revival of interest in the national language. 

The knowledge of ancient Greek was never wholly 
lost among the priesthood, hut it had become useless. 

* ZaJlones, Xtpayf4.ar4ia irepl r&y ^avapiwrQv, p, 71. Kognolitchath, liOk 
WalachiCf i, 371. 
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Nothing was read but the ecclesiastic commonplace 
of a pedantic age : and in the schools „ 
kept by the clergy before the eighteenth 
century the ancient language was taught 
only as a means of imparting divinity. The educa- 
tional movement promoted by men like Maurokordatos 
had a double end ; it revived the knowledge of the 
great age of Greece through its literature, and it taught 
the Greek to regard the speech which he actually used 
not as a mere barbarous patois which each district 
had made for itself, but as a language dijBTerent indeed 
from that of the ancient world, yet governed by its 
own laws, and capable of performing the same functions 
as any other modem tongue. It was now that the 
Greek learnt to call himself Hellen, the name of 
* his forefathers, instead of Bomaios, a Eoman. the 
new schools grew up and the old ones were renovated 
or transformed, education ceased to be merely literary. 
In the second half of the eighteenth century science 
returned in an humble form to the land that had given 
it birth; and the range of instructioh was widened by 
men who had studied law, physics, and moral philo- 
sophy at foreign utiiversities. Something of the liberal 
spirit of the- inquirers of Western Europe arose amon^ 
the best Greek teachers. Though no attack was made 
upon the doctrines of the Ohuroh, and no direbfc 
attack was ihade upon the authority of,, the Stdtan, 

; the duty of religious toleratidn was proclaimed in a 
laiod where bigotry had, hitherto reigued supreme, and 
the pohtical fw^om of aucieht Greece was held up 
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as a glorious ideal to a less happy age. Some of 
the higher clergy and of the Phanariot instruments 
of Turkish rule took fright at the independent spirit 
of the new learning, and for a while it seemed as if 
the intellectual as well as the political progress of 
Greece might be endangered by ecclesiastical ill-will. 
But the attachment of the Greek people to the Church 
w^ so strong and so universal that, although satire 
might he directed against the Bishops, a breach with 
the Church formed no part of the design of any 
patriot. The antagonism between episcopal and 
national feeling, strongest about the end of the 
eighteenth century, declined during succeeding years, 
and had almost disappeared before the outbreak of the 
war of liberation. 

The greatest scholar of modem Greece was also* 
one of its greatest patriots. Koraes, known as the 
legislator of the Greek language, was bom in 1748, 

^ of Chian parents settled at Smyrna. The 

i748-i8l8. Qf learning, combined with an extreme 

mdependence of character, made residence insupport- 
able to him in a land where the Turk was always 
within sight, and wh.ere few opportunities existed 
for gaining wide knowledge. His parents permitted 
him to spend some years at Amsterdam, where a branch 
of their business was established. Eecalled to Smyrna 
at the age of thirty, Koraes almost abandoned human 
society. The hand of a beautiful heiress could not 
tempt him from the austere and solitary life of the 
scholar; and quitting his home, he passed through 
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the medical school of Montpellier, and settled at Paris. 
He was here when the French Revolution began. The 
inspiration of that time gave to his vast learning 
and inborn energy a directly patriotic aim. For forty 
years Koraes pursued the work of serving G-reece by 
the means open to the scholar. The political writings 
in which he addressed the Greeks themselves or 
appealed to foreigners in favour of Greece, admirable 
as they are, do not form the basis of his fame. The 
peculiar task of Koraes was to give to the reviving 
Gtreek nation the national literature and the form of 
expression which every civilised people reckons among 
its most cherished bonds of unity. Master, down to 
the minutest details, of the entire range of Greek 
writings, and of the history of the Greek language from 
classical times down to our own century, Koraes was able 
to select the Hellenic authors, Christian as well as Pagan, 
whose works were best suited for his countrymen in 
their actual condition, and to illustrate them as no 
one could who had not himself been bom and bred 
among Greeks. This was one side of Koraes’ literary 
task. The other was to direct the language of the 
future Hellenic kingdom into its true course. Classical 
writing was still understood by the 
educated in Greece, but the spoken Ian- 
guage of the people was something widely different. 
Turkish and Albanian influences had barbarised the 
vocabulary ; centuries of ignorance had given play 
to every natural irregularity of local dialect. When 
the restoration of Greek independence came within 
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view, there were some who proposed to revive artificially 
each form used in the ancient language, and thus, 
without any real blending, to add the old to the new : 
others, seeing this to be impossible, desired that the 
common idiom, corrupt as it was, should be accepted 
as a literary language. Koraes chose the middle and 
the rational path. Taking the best written Ghreek 
of the day as his material, he recommended that the 
' forms of classical Grreek, where they were not wholly 
obsolete, should be fixed in the grammar of the lan- 
guage. "While ridiculing the attempt to restore modes 
of expression which, even in the written language, 
had wholly passed out of use, he proposed to expunge 
aU words that were in fact not Greek at all, but foreign, 
and to replace them by terms formed according to the 
natural laws of the language. The Greek, therefore, 
which Koraes desired to see his countrymen recognise 
as their language, and which he himself used in his 
writings, was the written Greek of the most cultivated 
persons of his time, purged of its foreign elements, 
and methodised by a constant reference to a classical 
model, which, however, it was not to imitate pedantically.' 
The correctness of this theory has been proved by its 
complete success. The patois which, if it had been 
recognised as the language of the Greek kingdom, 
would now have made Herodotus and Plato foreign 
authors in Athens, is indeed still preserved in familiar 
conversation, but it is little used in writing and not 
taught in schools. A language year by year more 
closely approximating in its forms to that of classical 
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Greece unites the Greeks both with their past and 
among themselves, and serves as the instrument of 
a widening Hellenic civilization in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The political object of Horaes has been com- 
pletely attained : no people in Europe is now prouder of its 
native tongue, or turns it to better account in education, 
than his countrymen. In literature, the renovated 
language has still its work before it. The lyric 
poetry that has been written in Greece since the 
time of Koraes is not wanting, if a foreigner may 
express an opinion, in tenderness and grace. The 
writer who shall ennoble Greek prose with the energy 
and directness of the ancient style has yet to arise.* 

The intellectual advance of the Greeks in the 
eighteenth century was closely connected with the 
development of their commerce, and this 

, ... j 1 j Development of 

in its turn was connected with events Gr^iccanimorce, 

1750—1820. 

in the greater cycle of European history. 

A period of comparative peace and order in the 
Levantine waters, following the final expulsion of 


^ A Fronoh translation of the Autobiography of Koraes, along with 
hie portrait, will be found in the Lettros In6dit^ de Ooray, Paris, 1877. 
The vehicle of expression usually ohoson by Koraes for addressing his 
cottuttymen was the Preface (written in modom Ghreelc) to the edition of 
ati anacient author. The second half of the Preface to the Politics of 
Aristotle^ 1B22, is a good specimen of his political spirit and manner. 
It veas separately edited by the Svnss scholar, OrelH, vrith a translation, 
for the .benefit of the Oerman Philhellenes. Among the principal 
lingtiistic prefaces are those to HeUodorus, 1804, and the Prodromos, 
or introduction, td the series of editions called Bibhotheca Grmca,' begun 
in 180fi, and published at the expense of the brothers Zosimas of Odessa. 
Most of the editions pnUi^ by Korses bear on their title-page a state- 
ment of the patriotic of the wort, and indicate the persons who 

3 A 
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the Yenetiaus from the Morea in 1718, gave 
play to the natural aptitude of the Greek islanders 
for coasting-trade. Their ships, still small and unfit 
to venture on long voyages, plied between the harbours 
in the ^g%an and in the Black Sea, and brought 
profit to their owners in spite of the imposition of 
burdens from which not only many of the Mussulman 
subjects of the Sultan, but foreign nations protected 
by commercial treaties, were free. It was at this 
epoch, after Yenice had lost its commercial supremacy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, that Eussia began to 
exercise a direct influence upon the fortunes of Greece. 
The Empress Catherine had formed the design of 
conquering Constantinople, and intended, under the 
title of Protectress of the Christian Church, to use 
the Greeks as her allies. In the war which broke 
out between Eussia and Turkey in 1768, a Eussian 
expeditionary force landed ■ in the Morea, and the 

bore tbe expense. The edition of ihe Ethics, published immediately 
after the massacre of Chios, bears the affecting words: ** At the expense 
of those who have so cruelly suffered in Chios.” The costly form of 
these editions, some of which contain fine engravings, seems somewhat 
inappropriate for works intended for national instruction. Koraes, however, 
was not in a hurry. He thought, at least towards the close of his life, that 
the Greeks ought to have gone through thirty years more of commercial 
and intellectual development before they drew the sword. They would in 
that case, he believed, have crushed Turkey by themselves, and have pre- 
vented the Greek kingdom from becoming the sport of European diplomacy. 
Much miscellaneous information on Greek affairs before 1820 (rather from 
the Phanariot point of view) will be found, combined with literary history, 
in the Oours de Litt4raturo Groequo of Khizos Neroulos, 1827. Tlie 
more recent treatise of E. Bliaiikabos on the same subject (also in French, 
Paris, 1877) exhibits what appears to bo characteristic of the modem 
Greeks, the inability to distinguish between mere passable performances 
and really great work. 
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Gfreeks were persuaded to take up arms. The Moreotes 
themselves paid dearly for the trust which they had 
placed in the orthodox Empress. They were virtually 
abandoned to the vengeance of their oppressors ; but 
to Q-reece at large the conditions on which peace was 
made proved of immense benefit. The Trwityof vni- 
Treaty of Kainardji, signed in 1774, gave 
Russia the express right to make representations at 
Constantinople on behalf of the Christian inhabitants 
of the Danubian provinces ; it also hound the Sultan 
to observe certain conditions in his treatment of the 
Greek islanders. Out of these clauses, Russian diplo- 
macy constructed a general right of interference on 
behalf of any Christian subjects of the Porte. The 
Treaty also opened the Black Sea to Russian ships 
of commerce, and conferred upon Russia the commercial 
privileges of the most favoured nation.* The result 
of this compact was a very remarkable one. The 
Russian Q-ovemment permitted hundreds of Q-reek 
shipowners to hoist its own flag, and so changed the 
footing of Greek merchantmen in every port of the 
Ottoman Empire. The burdens which had placed 
the Greek trader at a disadvantage, when compared 
with the Mohammedan, vanished. A host of Russian 
consular agents, often Greeks themselves, was scattered 
over the Levant. Eager for opportunities of attaching 
the Greeks to their Russian patrons, quick to make 
their newly-won power felt by the Turks, these men 
extracted a definite meaning from the clauses of the 

* 2!iuk(iiHon, Oesdiiehle des Osjounitdiien Boiohos, y. 959. 

« A 2 
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Treaty of Kainardji, by wMch the Porte had bound 
itself to observe the rights of its Christian subjects. 
The sense of security in the course of their business, 
no less than the emancipation from commercial fetters, 
gave an immense impulse to Greek traders. Their 
ships were enlarged ; voyages, hitherto limited to 
the Levant, were extended to England and even to 
America; and a considerable armament of cannon 
was placed on board each ship for defence against 
the attack of Algerian pirates. 

Before the end of the eighteenth century another 
war between Turkey and Eussia, resulting in the cession 
of the district of Oczakolf on the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, made the Greeks both carriers and vendors 
of the corn-export of Southern Eussia. The city of 
xomidafaon of ^^^ossa was founded on the ceded territory, 
odeow. im. merchants who raised it to its sudden 

prosperity were not Eussians but Greeks; and in the 
course of a single generation many a Greek trading- 
house, which had hitherto deemed the sum of £3>000 to 
be a large capital, rose to an opulence litde behind that 
of the great London firms. Profiting by the. neutrality 
of Turkey or its alliance with England during a great 
part of the revolutionary war, the Greeks succeeded to 
much of the Mediterranean trade that was lost by 
Prance and its dependencies. The increasing intelli- 
gence of the people was shown in the fact that foreign- 
ers were no longer employed by Greek merchants as 
their travelling agents in distant countries ; there were 
oountrj’men enough of their own who could negotiate 
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witli an Englisliman or a Dane in his own language. 
The richest Ghreeks were no doubt those of Odessa and 
Salonica, not of Hellas proper; but even the little 
islands of Hydra and Spetza, the refuge of the Moreotes 
whom Catherine had forsaken in 1770 , now became 
communities of no small wealth and spirit. Psara, 
which was purely Greek, formed with these Albanian 
colonies the nucleus of an Mgasm naval Power. The 
Ottoman Government, cowed by its recent defeats, and 
perhaps glad to see the means of increasing its resources, 
made no attempt to check the growth of the Hellenic 
armed marine. Under the very eyes of the Sultan, the 
Hydriote and Psarian captains, men as venturesome as 
‘the sea-kings of ancient Greece, accumulated the artil- 
lery which was hereafter to hold its own against many 
an Ottoman man-of-war, and to sweep the Turkish 
merchantmen from the .Egsean. Eighteen years before 
the Greek insurrection broke out, Koraes, calling the 
attention of Western Europe to the progress made by his 
country, wrote the following significant words : — “ If 
the Ottoman Government could have foreseen that the 
Greeks would create a merchant-navy, composed of 
several hundred vessels, most of them regularly armed, 
it would have crushed the movement at its commence- 
ment. It is impossible to calculate the effects which 
may result from the creation of this marine, or the in- 
fluence which it may exert both upon the destiny of 
the oppressed nation and upon that of its oppressors.” • 

* Eotaes^ Mimtnre m l’4tat aotucl de la cmlization do la Gr^ce s 
rapabliBhed izi tlxe Lettsrea IxuSditea, p. 464. This memoir, mad hj 
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Like its classic sisterland in the Mediterranean, 
Greece was stirred by the far-sonnding voices of the 
French Eevolntion. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, the revival of a supposed 
antique Republicanism, the victories of 
Hoche and Bonaparte, successively kindled the enthu- 
siasm of a race already restless under the Turkish yoke. 
France drew to itself some of the hopes that had 
hitherto been fixed entirely upon Russia. Images and 
ideas of classic freedom invaded the domain where the 
Church had hitherto been all in all; the very sailors 
began to call their boats by the names of Spartan and 
Athenian heroes, as well as by those of saints and mar- 
tyrs. In 1797 Venice fell, and Bonaparte sewed its’ 
^eek possessions, the Ionian Islands. There was 
something of the forms of liberation in the establish- 
ment of French rule ; the inhabitants of Zante were at 
least permitted to make a bonfire of the stately wigs 
worn by their Venetian masters. Great changes seemed 
to be near at hand. It was not yet understood that 
France fought for empire, not for justice ; and the mtm. 
who, above aU others, represented the early spirit of the 
revolution among the Greeks, the poet Rhegas, looked to 
Bonaparte to give the signal for the rising of the whole 
of the Christian populations subject to Mohammedan 
rule. Rhegas, if he was not a wise politician, was a 
thoroughly brave man, and he was able to serve his 
country as a martyr. While engaged in Austria in 

Eoiaes to a learned sooietj in Paris, in Januarj, 1803, is one .of the most 
laiuinous and interesting historical sketches ever penned. 
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conspiracies against the Sultan’s G^overnment, and pro- 
bably in intrigues with Bernadette, French De»a.ofiaoga,, 
ambassador at Vienna, he was arrested by 
the agents of Thugut, and handed over to the Turks. 
He was put to death at Belgrade, with five of his com- 
panions, in May, 1798. The songs of Khegas soon 
passed through every household in Greece. They were 
a precious treasure to his countrymen, and they have 
immortalised his name as a patriot. But the work which 
he had begun languished for a time after his death. 
The series of events which followed Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Egypt extinguished the hope of the liberation of 
Greece by the French Bepublic.- Among the higher 
Greek clergy the alliance with the godless followers of 
Voltaire was seen with no favourable eye. The Porte 
was even able to find a Christian Patriarch to set his 
name to a pastoral, warning the faithful against the sin 
of rebellion, and reminding them that, while Satan was 
creating the Lutherans and Calvinists, the infinite mercy 
of God had raised up the Ottoman Power in order that 
the Orthodox Church might be preserved pure from the 
heresies of the W^st.* 

From the year 1798 down to the Peace of Paris, 
Greece was more affected by the vicissitudes of the 

% AtietttKoKia Ttarpitcif, by, or prof^Bfting to bo by, Anthimos, Patiwcb of 
Jemaleni, aad printed **at the expeneo of the Holy Sopqlchro/’ p. 13. 
Tide onrione work, in which the Patriaxch at laet barcake out info doggrol, ' 
hns found its w^y to the British Mueoum. It wus answered by Horaes. 
Por the effect of Ehegas’ songs on the people, see Faurid, ii. 18. Mr. 
Finlay seems to be mistaken in caUing Anthimos’ book an answer to the 
trnet of Eugenios Bnlgaris on religious toleration That was written 
abont thirty years before. 
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Ionian Islands and by the growth of dominion of 
The w.. Pasha in Albania than by the earlier 

laads. 1798-1816. revolutionary ideas. Prance was deprived 

o£ its spoils by the combined Turkish and Bussian 
fleets in the coalition of 1799, and the Ionian Islands 
were made into a Bepublic under the protection of 
the Czar and the Sultan. It was in the native ad- 
ministration of Corfu that the career of Capodistrias 
began. At the peace of Tilsit the Czar gave these islands 
back to Napoleon, and Capodistrias, whose ability had 
gained general attention, accepted an invitation to enter 
the Bussian service. The islands were then successively 
beleaguered and conquered by the English, with the 
exception of Corfu ; and after the fall of Napoleon they 
became a British dependency. Thus the three greatest 
Powers of Europe were during the first years of this 
century in constant rivalry on the east of the Adriatic, 
and a host of Greeks, some fugitives, some adventurers, 
found employment among their armed forces. The 
m Ruitt, 1 T 98 - ^ost famous chieftain in the war of libe- 
ration, Theodore Kolokotrones, a Klepht 
of the Morea, was for some years major of a Gteek 
re^ment in the pay of England. In the meantime, 
Ali Pasha, on the neighbouring maiixland, neither 
rested himself nor allowed any of his neighbours 
to rest. The Suliotes, vanquished after years of heroic 
defence, migrated in a body to the Ionian Islands in 
1804. Every Klepht, and Armatole of the Epirote 
border had fought at some time .either for idi or 
against him; for in the extension of his violent . and 
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crafty rule Ali was a friend to-day and an enemy 
to-moiTOw alike to Greek, Turk, and Albanian. 
When his power was at .its height, Ali’s court at 
Janina was as much Greek as it was Mohammedan: 
soldiers, merchants, professors, all, as it was said, 
with a longer or a shorter rope round their necks, 
played their part in the society of the Epirote capital.* 
Among the officers of Ali’s army there were some who 
were - soon to be the military rivals of Kolokotrones in 
the Greek insurrection: Ali’s physician. Dr. Kolettes, 
was gaining an experience and an influence among 
these men which afterwards placed him at the head of 
the Government. Eor good or for evil, it was felt 
that the establishment of a virtually independent 
kingdom of Albania must deeply affect the fate of 
Creece; and when at length Ali openly defied the 
Sultan, and Turkish armies closed round his castle at 
Janina, the conflict between the Porte and its most 
poworfxil vassal gave the Greeks the signal to strike 
for their own independence. 

The secret society, which under the name of Hetseria 
Philiko, or association of friends, -inaugurated the re- 
bellion of Greece, was founded in 1814, after it had 
become clear that the Congress of Vienna would take no 
steps on behalf of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
The founders of this society were traders of ^ 

Odessa, and its earliest members seem to 
have been drawn more from the Greeks in Eussia and in 
the Danubian provinces than from those of Greece 
^ Tvavels In Novtlum Oteoco, cli* r,, 36, 37. 
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Proper. Tte object of the conspiracy was the expulsion 
of the Turk from Europe, and the re-estahlishment of a 
Greek Eastern Empire. It was pretended hy the council 
of directors that the Emperor Alexander had secretly 
joined them; and the ingenious fiction was circulated 
that a society for the preservation of Greek antiquities, 
for which Capodistrias had gained the patronage of the 
Czar and other eminent men at the Congress of Vienna, 
was in fact this political association in disguise. The real 
chiefs of the conspiracy always spoke of themselves as 
acting under the instructions of a nameless superior 
power. They were as little troubled by scruple in 
thus deceiving their followers as they were in plan- 
ning a general massacre of the Turks, and in mur- 
dering their own agents when they wished to have 
them out of the way. The ultimate design of the 
Hetseria was an unsound one, and its operations were 
based upon an imposture ; but in exciting the Greeks 
against Turkish rule, and in inspiring confidence 
in its own resources and authority, it was com- 
pletely successful. In the course of six years every 
Greek of note, both in Greece itself and in the adjacent 
countries, had joined the association. The Turkish 
Government had received warnings of the danger which 
threatened it, hut disregarded them until revolt was on 
the point of breaking out. The very improvement in 
the condition of the Christians, the absence of any crying 
oppression or outrage in Greece during late years, 
probably lulled the anxieties of Sultan Mahmud, who, 
temble as he afterwiirds proved himself, had not hitherto 
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been without sympathy for the Eayah. But the history 
of France, no less than the history of Greece, shows that 
it is not the excess, hut the sense, of wrong that produces 
revolution. A people may he so crushed by oppression 
as to suffer all conceivable misery with patience. It is 
when the pulse has again begun to beat strong, when 
the eye is fixed no longer on the ground, and the 
knowledge of good and evil again bums in the heart, 
that the right and the duty of resistance is felt. 

Early in 1820 the ferment in Greece had become so 
general that the chiefs of the Hetmria were compelled to 
seek at St. Petersburg for the Russian leader who had 
as yet existed only in their imagination. There was 
no dispute as to the person tp whom the task of restoring 
the Eastern Empire rightfully belonged. Oapodistrias, 
at once a Greek and Foreign Minister of cpoai^ 
Russia, stood in the front rank of European iiypritotL 
statesmen ; he was known to lovo the Greek cause ; 
he was believed to possess the strong personal affection 
of the Emperor Alexander. The deputies of the 
Hetseria besought him to place himself at its head. 
Oapodistrias, however, knew better than any other 
man the force of those influences which would dis-' 
suade the Ozar from assisting Greece. He had 
himself published a pamphlet in the preceding year 
Recommending his countrymen to take no rash step ; 
aind, apart from all personal considerations, he probably 
believed that he could serve Greece better as Minister 
of Russia than by connecting himself with any dan- 
gerous enterprise. He , rejected the offers of the 
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Hetasrists, who then tnraed to a soldier of some dis- 
tinction in the Russian army. Prince Alexander Hyp- 
silanti, a Greek exile, whose grandfather, after governing 
WaJlachia as Hospodar, had been put to death by the 
Turks for complicity with the designs of Rhegas. It is 
said that Capodistrias encouraged Hypsilanti to attempt 
the task which he had himself declined, and that he 
allowed him to believe that if Greece once rose in arms 
the assistance of Russia could not long be withheld.* 
Hypsilanti, sacrificing his hopes of the recovery of a 
great private fortune, through the intercession of the 
Czar at Constantinople, placed himself at the head of 
the Hetseria, and entered upon a cai'eer, for which, 
with the exception of personal courage proved in 
the campaigns against Napoleon, he seems to have 
possessed no single qualification. 

In October, 1820 , the leading Hetserists met in 
council at Ismail to decide whether the insurrection 
against the Turk should begin in Greece itself or in the 
Danubian provinces. Most of the G-reek officers in 
•Tha n--' -'1 service of Sutsos, the Hospodar of 

^ ■ Moldavia, were ready to join the revolt. 
With the exception of a few companies serving as 
police, there were no Turkish soldiers north of the 
Danube, the Sultan having bound himself by the 
Treaty of Bucharest to send no troops into the Princi- 
palities without the Czar’s consent. It does not appear 

* Hendelssohn Bartholdy, Gks(^clite GriecheBlands, i. 145, from tlie 
jjajKirs of Hypsilauti’s brother. Otherwise in Prokesoh-Osten, Abfall der 
Griechen, i.l3. 
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that the Hetserists had yet formed any calcnlatioii as 
to the probable action of the Eoumanian people : they 
had certainly no reason to believe that this race bore 
good-will to the Greeks, or that it wonld make any 
effort to place a Greek upon the Sultan’s throne. The 
conspirators at Ismail were so far on the right 
track that they decided that the outbreak should 
begin, not on the Danube, but in Peloponnesus. 
Hypsilanti, however, full of the belief that Eussia 
would support him, reversed this conclusion, and de- 
termined to raise his standard in Moldavia.* And 
now for the first time some account was taken of 
the Eoumanian population. It was known that the 
mass of the people groaned under the feudal oppression 
of the Boyards, or landowners, and that the Boyards 
themselves detested the government of the Greek Hos- 
podars. A plan found favour among Hypsilanti’s 
advisors that the Wallachian peasantry should first be 
called to arms by a native leader for the redress of their 
own grievances, and that the Greeks should then step in 
and take control of the insurrectionary movement. 
Theodor Wladirairesco, a Eoumanian who had served in 
tilie Eussian army, was ready to raise the standard of 
r<^v61t among his countrymen. It did not occur to the 
356**«Mt8 that Wladimiresco might have a purpose of 
his own, or that the Eoumanian population . cuight 
to see the Greek adventure fail. ISo sovereign 
by divine right had a firmer belief in his prerogative 
within Im own dominions than Hypsilanti in his power 
* 'Gordon, Qmk ll«ToMhai, 19$, 
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to commoad or outwit Eoumanians, Slavs, and all otb.er 
Okristian subjects of tbe Sultan. 

The feint of a native rising wns planned and 
executed. In February, 1821, while Hypsilanti waited 
on the Russian frontier, Wladimiresco proclaimed the 
abolition of feudal services, and marched with a horde 
of peasants upon Bucharest. On the Cth 
“ of March the Hetserists began their own 

Mtcchf 1S21. O 

insurrection by a deed of blood that dis- 
graced the Christian cause. Raravias, a conspirator 
commanding the Greek troops of the Hospodar at 
Gblatz, let loose his soldiers and murdered every 
Turk who could be hunted down. Hypsilanti crossed 
the Pruth next day, and appeared at Jassy with a 
few hundred followers. A proclamation was published 
in which the Prince called upon all Christian subjects 
of the Porbe to rise, and declared that a great European 
Power, meaning Russia, supported him in his enterprise. 
Sutsos, the Hospodar, at once handed over all the 
apparatus of government, and supplied the insurgents 
with a large sum of money. Two thousand armed m.en, 
some of them regular troops, gathered round Hypsilanti 
at Jassy. The roads to the Danube lay open before 
him; the resources of Moldavia were at his disposal; 
and had he at once thrown a force into Galatz and 
Ibraila, he might perhaps have made it difficult for 
Turkish troops to gain a footing on the north of the 
Danube. 

But the incapacity of the leader became evident from 
the moment when he began his enterprise. He loitered 
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for a "week at Jassy, kolding court aud conferring titles, 
and then, setting out for Bucharest, wasted three weeks 
more upon the road. In the meantime the news of the 
insurrection, and of the fraudulent use that had been 
made of his own name, reached the Ozar, who was 
now engaged at the Congress of Laibach. Alexander 
was at this moment abandoning himself 
heart and soul to Metternioh’s reactionary avows themove* 

•' ment. 

influence, and ordering his generals to 
make ready a hundred thousand men to put down 
the revolution in Piedmont. Ho received with dismay 
a letter from Hypsilanti invoking his aid in a rising 
which was first described in the phrases of the Holy 
Alliance as the result of a divine inspiration, and then 
exhibited as a masterwork of secret societies and wide- 
spread conspiracy. A stern answer was sent back. 
Hypsilanti was dismissed from the Itussian service ; he 
was ordered to lay down his arms, and a manifesto was 
published by the Eussian Consul at Jassy declaring that 
the Czar repudiated and condemned the enterprise with 
which his name had been connected. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople, helpless in the presence of Sultan 
Mahmud, now issued a ban of excommunication against 
the leader and all his followers. Some weeks later the 
Congress of Laibach officially branded the Q-reefc revolt 
as a work of the same anarchical spirit which had pro- 
duced the revolutions of Italy and Spain.* 

The disavowal of the Hetserist enterprise by the Czar 
was &>tal to its success. Hypsilanti, indeed, put on a 
• Bv ud X*. state PapOM, VUi. 120S. 
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bold countenance and pretended that tbe public utter- 
ances of tbe Eussian Court were a mere blind, and in 
contradiction to tbe private instructions given bim by tbe 
Czar ; but no one believed bim. Tbe Eoumanians, wben 
tbey knew tbat aid was not coming from Eussia, beld 
The treated tbe insurgents as enemies. 

Turkish troops crossed tbe Danube, and 
Hypsilanti fell back from Bucharest towards tbe 
Austrian frontier. Wladimiresco followed bim, not 
however to assist him in bis struggle, but to cut off his 
retreat and to betray him to tbe enemy. It was in vain 
tbat tbe bravest of Hypsilanti’s followers, Georgakis, 
a Greek from Olympus, sought tbe Wallacbian at bis 
own headquarters, exposed bis treason to the Hetserist 
officers who surrounded bim, and carried bim, a doomed 
man, to the Greek camp. Wladimiresco’s death was 
soon avenged. Tbe Turks advanced. Hypsilanti was 
defeated in a series of encounters, and fled ignobly from 
his followers, to seek a refuge, and to find a prison, in 
Austria. Bands of his soldiers, forsaken by tbeirleader, 
sold their lives dearly in a hopeless struggle. At 
Skuleni, on tbe Pruth, a troop of four hundred men 
refused to cross to Eussian soil until tbey bad given 
battle to tbe enemy. Standing at bay, tbey met the 
onslaught of ten times their number of pursuers. 
Georgakis, who bad sworn tbat he would never fall 
alive into the enemy’s hands, kept his word. Sur- 
rounded by Turkish troops in tbe tower of a monas- 
tery, be threw open tbe doors for those of bis comrades 
who could to escape, and then setting fire to a chest of 
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powder, perished in the explosion, together with his 
assailants. 

The Hetserist invasion of the Principalities had 
ended in total failure, and with it there passed away 
for ever the dream of re-establishing the Eastern 
Empire under Greek ascendency. But while this enter- 
prise, planned in vain reliance upon foreign aid and 
in blind assumption of leadership over an alien race, 
collapsed through the indifference of a 
people to whom the Greeks were known 
only as oppressors, that genuine uprising 
of the Greek nation, which, in spite of the nullity 
of its leaders, in spite of the crimes, the disunion, 
the perversity of a race awaking from centuries of 
servitude, was to add one more to the free peoples of 
Europe, broke out in the real home of the Hellenes, in 
the Morea and the islands of the Mgssm. Soon after 
Hypsilanti’s appearance in Moldavia the Turkish 
governor of the Morea, anticipating a general rebellion of 
the Greeks, had summoned the Primates of his province 
to Tripolitza, with the view of seizing them as hostages. 
The Primates of the northern district set out, but halted 
on their way, debating whether they should raise the 
standard of insurrection or wait for events. While they 
lingered, irresolutely at Kalaviyta the decision passed 
out of their hands, and the people rose throughout the 
Morea. The revolt of the Moreot Greeks against their 
oppressors was &om the first, and with set purpose, a war 
of eflcfcermination. “ The Turk,” they sang in their war- 
8ongs» shall live no longer, neither in Morea nor in the 
SB. 
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whole earth.” This terrible resolution was, during the 
first weeks of the revolt, carried into literal effect. The 
Turks who did not fly from their country-houses to 
the towns where there were garrisons or citadels to 
defend them, were attacked and murdered with their 
entire families, men, women and children. This was the 
flrst act of the revolution ; and within a few weeks after 
the 2nd of April, on which the first outbreaks occurred, 
the open country was swept clear of its Ottoman popu- 
lation, which had numbered about 25,000, and the 
residue of the lately dominant race was collected within 
the walls of Patras, Tripolitza, and other towns, wliich 
the Greeks forthwith began to beleaguer.* 

The news of the revolt of the Morea and of the mas- 
sacre of Mohammedans reached Constantinople, striking 
terror into the politicians of the Turkish capital, and 
rousing the Sultan Mahmud to a vengeance tiger-like 
in its ferocity, hut deliberate and calculated like every 
bloody deed of this resolute and able sove- 
coMtantmoito. Eeprissls had already been made 

upon the Greeks at Constantinople for the acts of Hyp- 
silanti, and a number of innocent persons had been 
put to death by the executioner, hut no general attack 
upon the Christians had been suggested, nor had the 
work of purushment passed out of the hands of the 
government itself. ITow, however, the fury of the 
Mohammedan populace was let loose upon the infidel. 
The Sultan called upon his subjects to arm themselves 

*Fiiila 7 , 1 187; Gordon, L 203; K ICendelosoKn, GosoUohte 
Griechenlands, L 191 ; Prokesdi-Osten, AbfaU dor Gtieoben, i. 20. 
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in defence of their faith. Executions were redoubled ; 
soldiers and mobs devastated Gf-reek settlements on tbe 
Bosphorus ; and on the most sacred day of the Greek 
Church a blow was struck which sent a thrill over 
Eastern Europe. The Patriarch of Constantinople had 
celebrated the service which ushers in the 
dawn of Easter Sunday, when he was sum- ae^^narah, 
moned by the Dragoman of the Porte to 
appear before a Synod hastily assembled. There an 
order of the Sultan was read declaring Gregorius IV. a 
traitor, and degrading him from his office. The Synod 
was commanded to elect his successor. It did so. 
While the new Archbishop was receiving his investiture, 
Gregorius was led out, and was hanged, still wearing 
his sacred robes, at the gate of his palace. Etis body 
remained during Easter Sunday and the two following 
days at the place of execution. It was then given to 
the Jews to be insulted, dragged through the streets, 
^d cast into the sea. The Archbishops of Adrianople, 
Salonica, and Timovo suffered death on the same 
Easter Sunday. The body of Gregorius, floating in the 
waves, was picked up by a' Greek ship and carried to 
Odessa. Brought, as it was believed, by a mirade to 
Christian soil, the relics of the Patriarch received at the 
hands of the Bussian government the funeral honours 
of a martyr. Gregorius had no doubt had dealings with 
the Hetserists ; but he was put to death untried ; and 
whatever may have been the real extent of his offence, 
he was executed not for this but in order to strike terror 
into the Sultan’s Christian subjects. 

8 B 2 
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During the succeeding months, in Asia Minor as 
well as in Macedonia and at Constantinople itself, there 
were wholesale massacres of the Christians, and the 
churches of the Greeks were pillaged or 
toSi* destroyed hy their enemies, both Jews and 
Turks. Smyrna, Adrianople, and Salonica, 
in so far as these towns were Greek, were put to the 
sack; thousands of the inhabitants were slain by the 
armed mobs who held command, or were sold into slavery. 
It was only the fear of a war with Eussia which at 
length forced Sultan Mahmud to stop these deeds of 
outrage and to restore some of the conditions of civi- 
lised Jiff> in the part of his dominions which was not 
iu revolt. The Eussian army and nation would have 
avenged the execution of the Patriarch by immediate 
war if popular instincts had governed its ruler. Stro- 
gonoff, the ambassador at Constantinople, at once pro- 
posed to the envoys of the other Powers to unite in 
calling up war-ships for the protection of the Christians. 
Joint action was, however, declined by Lord Strangford, 
the representative of England, and the Porte was encou- 
raged V the attitude of this politician to treat the threats 
of Strogonoff with indifference. There was an interval 
during which the destiny of a great part of Eastern 
ESeebini E^irope depended upon the fluctuations 
of a single infirm wiU. The Czar had 
thoroughly identified himself while at Laibach with the 
principles and the policy of European conservatism, and 
had assented to the declaration in which Mettemich 
placed the Greek rebellion, together with the Spanish and 
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Italian insnrrections, under the ban of Europe. Eetnm- 
ing to St. Petersburg, Alexander, in spite of the veil that 
intercepts trom every sovereign the real thoughts and 
utterances of his people, found himself within the range 
of widely different influences. Eussian passions were 
not roused by what might pass in Italy or Spain. The 
Eussian priest, the soldier, the peasant understood 
nothing of theories of federal intervention, and of the 
connection between [Neapolitan despotism and the 
treaties of 1816; but his blood boiled when he heard 
that the chief priest of his Church had been murdered 
by the Sultan, and that a handful of his brethren were 
fighting for their faith unhelped. Alexander felt to 
some extent the throb of national spirit. There had 
been a time in his life when a single hour of strong 
emotion or of overpowering persuasion had made him 
renounce every obligation and unite with Napoleon 
against his own allies j and there were those who in 
1821 believed that the Czar would as suddenly break 
loose from his engagements with Mettemich and throw 
himself, with a fanatical army and nation, into a crusade 
against the Turk. Sultan Mahmud had himself given 
to the Eussian party of action a ground for denouncing 
him in the name of Eussian honour and interests inde- 
pendently of all that related to Greece. In order to 
prevent the escape of suspected persons, the Porte had 
ordered Eussian vessels to be searched at Constantinople, 
and it had forced all corn-ships coming from the Euxine 
to disohajge their cargoes at the Bosphorus, under the 
apprehension that the com-suppHes of the capital would 
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be cut off by Gtxeek vessels in command o£ the ^gaean. 
Further, Eussia had by treaty the right to insist that 
the Danubian Principalities should be governed by their 
civil authorities, the Hospodars, and not by Turkish 
Pashas. The insurrection in Wallachia had been put 
down, but the rule of Hospodars had not been restored ; 
Turkish generals, at the head of their forces, still ad- 
ministered their provinces under military law. On all 
these points Eussia had at least the semblance of 
grievances of its own. The outrages which shocked all 
Europe were not the only vnrong which Eussian pride 
called upon the Czar to redress. The influence of Oapo- 
distrias revived at St. Petersburg. A despatch was 
sent to Constantinople declaring that the Porte had 
begun a war for life or death with the Christian reli- 
gion, and that its continued existence among the 
Powers of Europe must depend upon its undertaking 
to restore the chiirches which had been destroyed, to 
guaranty the inviolability of Christian worship in the 
future, and to discriminate in its punishments between 
the innocent and the guilty. Presenting 
this ultimatam from his master, Strogonoff, 
jbij- ». accordance with his instructions, demanded 

a written answer within eight days. No such answer 
came. On the 37th of July the ambassador quitted 
Constantinople. ’War seemed to be on the point of 
breaking out. 

The capital where these events were watched with 
the greatest apprehension was Vienna. The fortunes of 
the Ottoman Empire have always been most intimately 
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connected witli those of Austria; and although the 
long struggle of the House of Hapshurg awtompoHoy 
with Napoleon and its wars in recent times ‘ • 

with Prussia and with Italy, have made the western 
aspect of Austrian policy more prominent and more 
familiar than its eastern one, the eastern interests of 
the monarchy have always been at least as important 
in the eyes of its actual rulers. Before the year 1720 
Austria, not Eussia, was the great enemy of Turkey and 
the aggressive Power of the east of Europe. After 
1780 the Emperor Joseph had united with Catherine of 
Eussia in a plan for dividing the Sultan’s dominions 
in Europe, and actually waged a war for this purpose. 
In 1795 the alliance, with the same object, had been pro- 
spectively revived by Thugut; in 1809, after the Treaty 
of Tilsit, Mettemich had determined in the last resort to 
combine with Napoleon and Alexander in dismembering 
Turkey, if all diplomatic means should fail to prevent a 
joint attack on the Porte by Prance and Eussia. But 
this resolution had been adopted by Mettemich only as a 
matter of necessity, and in view of a combination which 
threatened to reduce Austria to the position of a vassal 
State. Metternich’s own definite and consistent policy 
after 1814 was the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 
His statesmanship was, as a rule, governed by fear ; 
and his fear of Alexander was second only to his old 
fear of Napoleon. Times were changed since Joseph 
and Thugut could hope to enter upon &> game of aggres- 
sion with Eussia upon e<|ual terms- The Austrian 
army had been beaten in every battle that it had fought 
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during nearly twenty years. Province after province 
had been severed from it, without, except in the Tyrol, 
raising a hand in its support; and when in 1821 the 
Minister compstred Austria’s actual Empire and position 
in Europe, won and maintained in great part by his own 
diplomacy, with the ruin to which a series of wars had 
brought it ten years before, he might well thank Heaven 
that international Congresses were still so much in 
favour witii the Courts, and tremble at the clash of 
arms which from the remote Morea threatened to call 
Napoleon’s northern conquerors once more into the field. * 
England was not, like Austria, exposed to actual 
danger by the advance of Eussia towards the .^gsean ; 
but the growth of Eussian power had been viewed 
with alarm by English politicians since 1788, when 
- . Pitt had formed a triple aUianoe with 

ofsngLid. Prussia and Holland for the purpose of de- 

fending the Porte against the attacks of Catherine 
and Josepk. The interest of Great Britain in the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Empire had not been laid 
down as a principle before that date, nor was it then 
acknowledged by the Whig party. It was asserted by 
Pitt from considerations relating to the European balance 
of power, not, as in our own times, with a direct reference 
to England’s position in India. The course of events 
from 1792 to 1807 made England and Eussia for a 
while natural allies j but this friendship was turned into 
hostility by the Treaty of Tilsit j and although after a 

* Metternicli, iii. 622, 717 ; Prokesch-Osten, i. 231, 303. B. and P. 
State Papers, viii. 124i7. 
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few years Alexander was again fighting for the same 
cause as Great Britain, and the public opinion of this 
country enthusiastically hailed the issue of the Moscow 
campaign, English statesmen never forgot the interview 
upon the Niemen, and never, in the brightest moments 
of victory, regarded Alexander without some secret mis- 
givings. During the campaign of 1814 in France, 
Castlereagh’s willingness to negotiate with Bonaparte 
was due in great part to the fear that Alexander’s high- 
wrought resolutions would collapse before ISTapoleon 
could be thoroughly crushed, and that reaction would 
carry him into a worse peace than that which he then 
disdained.* The negotiations at the Congress of Vienna 
brought Great Britain and Russia, as it has been seen, 
into an antagonism which threatened to end in the 
resort to arms; and the tension which then and for 
some time afterwards existed between the two govern- 
ments led English Ministers to speak, certainly in exag- 
gerated and misleading language, of the mutual hostility 
of the English and the Russian nations. From 1815 to 
1831 the Czar had been jealously watched. It had been 
rumoured over and over again that he was preparing to 
invade the Ottoman Empire; and when the rebellion of 
the Greeks broke out, the one thought of Oastlereagh 
and his colleagues was that Russia must he prevented 
from throwing itself into the fray, and that the interests 
of Great Britain required that, the authority of the 
Sultan should as soon as possible be restored through- 
out his dominions. 


* Beeords^ Oonlinenii* !ii 
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Both at London therefore and at Vienna the rebellion 
of Ghreeee was viewed by governments only as an xinf orta- 
nate disturbance which was likely to excite 
war between Eussia and its neighbours, and 
to imperil the peace of Europe at large. It 
may seem strange that the spectacle of a nation rising 
to assert its independence should not even have aroused 
the question whether its claims deserved to be con- 
sidered. But to do justice, at least to the English 
Ministers of 1821 , it must be remembered how terrible, 
how overpowering, were the memories left by the twenty 
years of European war that had closed in 1816 , and 
at how vast a cost to mankind the regeneration of 
Greece would have been effected, if, as then seemed 
probable, it had ranged the Great Powers again in arms 
against one another, and re-kindled the spirit of military 
aggression which for a whole generation had made 
Europe the prey of rival coalitions. It is impossible 
to read the letter in which Castlereagh pleaded with the 
Czar to sacrifice his own glory and popularity to the 
preservation of European peace, without perceiving in 
what profound eameshiess the English statesman sought 
to avert the renewal of an epoch of confiict, and how 
much the apprehension of coming calamity predominated" 
in his own mind over the mere jealousy of an extension 
of Bussian power.* If Castlereagh had no thought for , 
Greece itself, it was because the larger interests of 
Europe wholly absorbed him, and because he lacked 
the imagination and the insight to conceive of a better 
* Oastlereiigli, viil 16 ; Mettenddi, iii. 504 
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adjustment of European affairs under the widening 
recognition of national rights. The Minister of Austria, 
to whom at this crisis Castlereagh looked as his natural 
ally, had no doubt the same dread of a renewed convul- 
sion of Europe, but in his case it was mingled with 
considerations of a much narrower kind. It is not 
correct to say that Metternich was indifferent to 
the Greek cause ; he actually hated it, be- Mettemidi a»a 
cause it gave a stimulus to the liberal 
movement of Germany. In his empty and pedantic 
philosophy of human action, Metternich linked together 
every form of national aspiration and unrest as something 
presumptuoiis and wanton. He understood nothing of 
the debt that mankind owes to the spirit of freedom. 
He was just as ready to dogmatise upon the wickedness 
of the English Eefonn Bill as he was to trace the hand 
of Oapodistrias in every tumult in Servia or the Morea : 
and even if there had been no fear of Eussian aggres- 
sion in the background, he would instinctively have 
condemned the Greek revolt when he saw that the 
light-headed professors in the German Universities were 
beginning to agitate in its favour, and that the recalci- 
trant Minor Courts regarded it with some degree of 
sympathy. 

The policy of Metternich in the Eastern Question 
had for its object the maiatenance of the existing order 
of things ; and as it was certain that some satu&ction 
or other must be given to Eusrfan pride, . Itfetternich’s 
oonnsd. was that the grievances of the Cisar which were 
specifically Eussian sho^ be (fiearlj^ distinguished from 
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questions relating to the independence of Greece ; and 
that on the former the Porte should be recommended to 
agree with its adversary quickly, the good offices of 
Europe being employed within given limits on the 
Czar’s behalf ; so that, the Eussian causes of complaint 
being removed, Alexander might without loss of honour 
leave the Greeks to be subdued, and resume the diplo- 
matic relations with Constantinople which had been so 
perilously severed by Strogonoff’s departure. It re- 
mained for the Czar to decide whether, as 
policy head of Eussia and protector of the Chris- 
tians of the East, he would solve the Eastern 
Question by his own sword, or whether, constant to the 
principle and ideal of international action to which he 
had devoted himself since 1816 , he would commit 
his cause to the joint mediation of Europe, and accept 
such solution of the problem as his allies might attain. 
In the latter case it was clear that no blow would be 
struck on behalf of Greece. Eor a year or more the 
balance wavered; at length the note of triumph sounded 
in the Austrian Cabinet. Capodistrias, the represen- 
tative of the Greek cause at St. Petersburg, rightly 
measured the force of the opposing impulses in the 
Czar’s mind. He saw that Alexander, interested’ as 
he was in Italy and Spain, would never break with 
that federation of the Courts which he had himself 
created, nor shake ofE the influences of legitimism which 
had dominated him since the Congress of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe. Submitting when contention had become 
hopeless, and anticipating his inevitable fall by a 
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voluntary retirement from public affe,irs, Capodistrias, 
stiU high in credit and reputation, quitted 
St. Petersburg under tbe form o£ leave 
of absence, and witlidrew to Geneva, there 
to await events, and to enjoy the distinction of a 
patriot whom love for Greece had constrained to abandon 
one of the most splendid positions in Europe. Grave, 
melancholy, and austere, as one who suffered with 
his country, Capodistrias remained in private life till 
the vanquished cause had become the victorious one, 
and the liberated Greek nation called him to place 
himself at its head. 

An international diplomatic campaign of vast ac- 
tivity and duration began in the year 1831, but the 
contest of arms was left, as Metternich desired, to 
the Greeks and the Turks alone. The first act of 
the war was the insurrection of the Morea : the 
second was the extension of this insurrec- 
tion over parts of Continental Greece and 
the Archipelago, and its summary extinction by the 
Turk in certain districts, which in consequence re- 
mained for the future outside the area of hostilities, 
and so were not ultimately included in the Elellenic 
Kingdom. Central Greece, that is, the 
coxmtry lying immediately north of the 
Corinthian Gulf, broke into revolt a few weeks latiir 
than the Morea. The rising ^inst the Mohammedans 
was distinguished by the same merciless spirit: the 
men were generally massacred ; the women, if not killed, 
were for the most part sold into i^veij; and whm, after 
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an interval of three years, Lord Byron came to Misso- 
longhi, he found that a miserable hand of twenty-three 
captive women formed the sole remnant of the Turkish 
population of that town. Theasaly, with some excep- 
tions, remained passive, and its inaction was of the 
utmost service to the Turkish cause ; for Ali Pasha in 
Epirus was now being besieged by the Sultan’s 
armies, and if Thessaly had risen in the rear of these 
troops, they could scarcely have escaped destruction. 
Khurshid, the Ottoman commander conducting the 
siege of Janina, held firmly to his task, in spite 
of the danger which threatened his communica- 
tions, and in spite of the circumstance that his 
whole household had fallen iuto the hands of the 
Moreot insurgents. His tenacity saved the 
border-provinces for the Ottoman Empire. 
Ho combination was effected between AJi 
and the Greeks, and at the beginning of 1822 the 
Albanian chieftain lost both his stronghold and his life. 
In th^ remoter district of Chalcidice, on the Macedonian 
coast, where the promontory of Athos and the two 
parallel peninsulas run out into the .Egsean, and a G-reek 
population, clearly severed from the Slavic 
inhabitants of the mainland, maintained its 
own communal and religious organisation, the national 
revolt broke out under Hetaerist leaders. The monks of 
Mount Athos, like their neighbours, took up arms. But 
there was little sympathy between the privileged chiefs 
of these abbeys and the desperate men who had come 
to head the revolt. The struggle was soon abandoned; 
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and, partly by force of arms, partly by negotiation, the 
authority of the Saltan was restored without much 
diflBlcuHy throughout this region. 

The settlements of the ^gaean which first raised 
the flag of Greek independence were the so-called 
Nautical Islands, Hydra, Spetza, and Psara, where 
the absence of a Turkish population ^ 
and the enjoyment of a century of self- 
government had allowed the bold qualities of an 
energetic maritime race to grow to their full vigour. 
Hydra and Spetza were close to the Greek coast, Psara 
was on the farther side of the archipelago, almost 
within view of Asia Minor; so that in joining the 
insurrection its inhabitants showed great heroism, for 
they were exposed to the first attack of any Turkish 
force that could maintain itself for a few hours at sea, 
and' the whole adjacent mainland was the recruiting- 
ground of the Sultan. At Hydra the revolt against 
the Ottoman was connected with the internal struggles 
of the little community, and these in their turn were 
connected with the great economical changes of Europe 
which, at the opposite end of the continent, and in a 
widely-different society, led to the enactment of the 
English Corn Laws, and to the strife of classes which 
resulted from them. During Napoleon’s wars the 
carrying-trade of most nations had become extinct ; little 
com reached England, and few besides Greek ships 
navigated the Euxine and Mediterranean. When peace 
opened the markets and the posrts of all nations, just 
as the renewed importation of foreign com threatened' 
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to lower the profits of English farmers and the 
rents of English landlords, so the reviving freedom of 
navigation made an end of the monopoly of the Hydriote 
and Psarian merchantmen. The shipowners formed an 
oligarchy in Hydra ; the captains and crews of their ships, 
though they shared the profits of each voyage, were ex- 
cluded from any share in the government of the island. 
Failure of trade, want and inactivity, hence led to a 
political opposition. The shipowners, wealthy and pri- 
vileged men, had no inclination to hreai with the Turk ; 
the captains and sailors, who had now nothing to lose, 
declared for G-reek independence. There was a struggle 
in which for a while nothing hut the commonest im- 
pulses of need and rapacity came into play; but the 
greater cause proved its power: Hydra threw in its 
lot with Greece; and although private greed and ill- 
faith, as well as great cmeHy, too often disgraced both 
the Hydriote crews and those of the other islands, 
the nucleus of a naval force was now formed which 
made the achievement of Greek independence possible. 
The three islands which led the way were soon followed 
by the wealthier and more populous Samos and by 
the greater part of the Archipelago. Crete, inhabited 
by a mixed Greek and Turkish population, also took 
up arms, and was for years to come the scene of a 
bloody and destructive warfare. 

Within the Morea the first shock of the revolt 
had made the Greeks masters of everything outside 
the fortified towns. The reduction of those places 
was at once undertaken by the insurgents. Tripolitza, 
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lately the seat of the Turkish G-overninent, was the 
centre of operations, and in the neighbourhood of this 
town the first provisional government of the ne Greek 

Qreeks, called the Senate of Kaltesti, was 
established. Demetrius Hypsilanti, a brother of the 
Hetserist leader, whose failure in Roumania was not yet 
known, landed in the Morea and claimed supreme 
power. He was tumultuously welcomed by the peasant- 
soldiers, though the Primates, who had hitherto held 
undisputed sway, bore him no good will. Two other 
men became prominent at this time as leaders in the 
Q-reek war of liberation. These were Maurokordatos, a 
descendant of the Hospodars of Wallachia — a politician 
superior to all his rivals in knowledge and breadth of 
view, but wanting , in the faculty of action required by 
the times — and Kolokotronos,' a type of the rough, 
fighting Klepht; a mere savage in attainments, scarcely 
able to read or write, cunning, grossly avaricious and 
faithless, incapable of appreciating either military or moral 
.discipline, but a born soldier in his own irregular way,, 
and a hero among peasants as ignorant as himself< 
There' was j'et another, "who, if his character had been 
equal to his station, would have been placed at the head 
of the government of the Morea. This was Petrobei, 
chief of the family of Mauromiohalis, ruler of the- 
rugged district of Maina, in the south-west of Pelo- 
ponnesus, where the Turk had never established more- 
tlmn nominal sovereignty. A. jovial, princely person, 
exercising among his clansmen a mild Homeric sway*' 
Petrobei, surrounded by his nine vigorous sons, was the- 
8 0 
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most picturesque figure in Greece. ' But Le ha’d ti® 
genius for great things. A sovereigntyj which in other 
Lands might have expanded to national dominion, 
remained with Petrohei a mere ornament and curiosity ; 
and the power of the deeply-rooted clan-spirit of the 
Maina only made itself felt when, at a later period, the 
organisation of a united Hellenic State demanded its 
sacrifice. 

Anarchy, egotism, and ill-faitii disgraced the Greek 
insurrection from its beginning to its close. There 
were, indeed, some men of unblemished honour among 
the leaders, and the peasantry in the ranks 
fought with the most determined courage 
year after year ; but the action of most of 
those who figured as representatives of the people 
brought discredit upon the national cause. Their first 
successes were accompanied by gross treachery and 
■cruelty. Had the Greek leaders been Bourbon kings, 
nurtured in all the sanctities of divine right, instead of' 
tax-gatherers and cattledifters, truants from the .iyild. 
school of Turkish violence and deceit, they could not 
have pegured themselves with lighter hearts. On the , 
surrender of Navarino, in August, 1821, after a formal 
capitulation providing for the safety of its Turkish 
inhabitants, men, women, and children were indiscri- 
minately massacred. The capture of Tripolitza, which 
took place two months later, was changed from a 
peaceful triumph into a scene of frightful slaughter 
hy the avarice of individual chiefs, who, while negotia- 
tions were pending, made their way into the town, and 
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bajjgainfed with, rich inhabitants to give them protection 
in return for their money and jewels. Th e soldiery, who 
had undergone the labours of the siege for six months, 
sa'd^- that their reward was being pilfered from them. 
Defying all orders, and in the absence of Demetrius 
Hypsilanti, the commander-in-chief, they rushed upon 
the fortifications of Tripolitza, and carried them by storm. 
A general massacre of the inhabitants followed. Tor 
three days the work of carnage was continued in the 
streets and houses, until few out of a population, of 
many thousands remained living. According to the 
testimony, of Elolokotrones himself, the roads were so 
choked with the dead, that as he rode from the gate- 
way to the citadel his horse's hoofs never touched the 
ground.* 

In the opening scenes of the Greek insun’ection the 
barbarity of Christians and of Ottomans was perhaps on 
a level. The Greek revenged himself with the ferocity 
of the slave who breaks his fetters ; the Turk resorted 
to wholesale massacre and extermination as the'normal 
means of government in troubled times. And as expe- 
rience has shown that the savagery of the 
European yields in one generation to the 
influences of civilised rule, while the Turk 
r6mldns as inhuman to-day as he was under Mah- 
mud II., so the history of 1822 proved that the most 
devilish passions of the Greek were in the end but a 
poor match for disciplined Turkish prowess in the work 

of butchery. It was no easy matteir for the Sultan to 

* 

* KfllolcotrffiaeB, Au/nfidiirMri j. 82 j 'laropla ii,, 61 , 62 . 

8 c 2 
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requite Hmself for the sack of Tripolitza upon Koloko- 
trones and his victorious, soldiers; hut there was a 
peaceful and inoffensive population elsewhere, which 
offered all the conditions for free, unstinted, and unim- 
perilled vengeance which the Turk desires. A body of 
Samian troops had landed in Chios, and endeavoured, 
but with little success, to excite the inhabitants to 
revolt, the absence of the Greek fleet rendering them an 
almost certain prey to the Sultan’s troops on the main- 
land. The Samian leader nevertheless refused to abandon 
the enterprise, and laid siege to the citadel, in which 
there was a Turkish- garrison. Before this fortress 
could be reduced, a relieving army of seven thousand 
Turks, with hosts of fanatical volunteers, landed on the 
island. The Samians fled ,■■ the miserable population of 
Chios was given up to massacre. Bor week after week 
the soldiery and the roving hordes of Ottomans slew, 
pillaged, and sold into slavery at their pleasure. In 
parts of the island where the inhabitants took refuge 
in the monasteries, they were slaughtered by thousands 
together; others, tempted back- to their homes by the 
promulgation of an amnesty, perished family by family. 
The lot of those who were spared was almost more 
pitiable than of those who died. Gfhe slave-markets 
of Egypt and Tunis were glutted with Chian captives. 
The gentleness, the culture, the moral worth of the 
Chian community made its fate the more tragical. No 
district in Europe had exhibited S. civilisation more' free 
from the vices of its type : on no commwity there 
Men in modern tim^ so terrible a catastrophe. , The 
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estimates of the destruetion of life at Chios are loosely 
framed ; among the lowest is that which sets the number 
of the slain and the enslaved at thirty thousand. The 
island, lately thronging with life and activity, became a 
thinly-populated place. After a long period of de- 
pression and the slow return of some fraction of its 
former prosperity, convulsions of nature have in our 
own day again made Chios a ruin. A new life may 
•arise when the Turk is no longer master of its shores, 
but the old history of Chios is closed for ever. 

The impression made upon public opinion in Europe 
by the massacre of 1823 was a deep and lasting one, 
although it caused no immediate change in the action 
of Q-ovemments. The general feeling of sympathy for 
the Creeks and hatred for the Turks, which ultimately 
forced the Goveriiments td take up a diflferent policy, 
was intensified by a brilliant deed of daring 
by which a Creek captain avenged the 
Chians upon their devastator, and by the 
unexpected success gained by the insurgents on the 
mainland against powerful armies of the Sultan. The 
Creek executive, which was now headed by Maurokor- 
datos, had been guilty of gross neglect in not sending 
over the fleet in time to prevent the Turks from landii^^ 
in Chios. When once this landing had been effected, 
the ships which ^terwards arrived were powerless to 
prevent the massacre, and nothing could be attempted 
except against the Turkish fleet itself. The instrument 
of destruction employed by the Greeks was the fire-ship, 
which had been used with success against the Turk in 
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these same waters in the war of 1770. The sacred 
'month of the Bamazan was dosing, and on the night 
of June 18, Elara Ali, the Turkish commander, cele- 
brated the festiTal of Bairaln with above a thousand 
men on board his flag-ship. The vessel was illuminated 
with coloured lanterns. In the midst of the festivities, 
Oonstantine Elanaris, a Fsarian captain, brought his 
fire-ship unobserved right up to the Turldsh man-of- 
war, and drove his bowsprit firmly into one of her 
portholes; then, after setting fire to the combustibles, 
he stepped quietly into a row-boat, and made away, 
A breeze was blowing, aijd in a moment the Turkish 
crew were enveloped in a' mass of flames. The powder 
on hoard exploded ; the boats were sunk ; and the vessel, 
with its doomed crew, 'burned to the water-edge, its 
companions sheering off to save th'emselves from the 
shower of blazing fragments that fell all around. Kara 
AJi was killed by ,a broken mast; a few of his Wteh 
saved their Uves by swimming or werfe picked 'Q’p, by 
rescuers ; the rest perished. Such was the coijwtertt^a- 
tibn caused by the deed of Kanaris, that the OttbinsiiD: 
fleet forthwith quitted the .fflgaean waters, and' tbok: 
refuge under the guns of the Dardanelles. Kanaiini», 
unknown before, became from this exploit a famora^, 
man in Europe. It was to no stroke of fortune or mere 
audacity that he owed his sucqess,^ but to the finest 
combination of nerve and nautical skill. His feat, 
which others were constantly attempting, but with httle 
success, to imitate, was repeated by hini in the aa-Tnift 
year. He' was the most brilliant of Greek seamen*, a 
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simple and modest hero ; and after his splendid achieve- 
ments in the war of liberation, he served his country 
weU in a political career. Down to his death in a hale 
old age, he was with justice the idol and pride of the 
Ghreek nation. 

The fall of the Albanian rebel, Ali Pasha, in the 
spring of 1822 made it possible for Sultan Mahmud, 
who had hitherto been crippled by the resistance of 
Janina, to throw his whole land-force against the 
Hellenic revolt; and tbe Greeks of the rmiiin ti n ninn 
mainland, who had as yet had to deal 
only with scattered detachments or isolated garrisons, 
now found themselves exposed to the attack of two 
powerful armies. Kurshid, the conqueror of Ali 
Pasha, took Up his headquarters at Larissa in Thes- 
saly, and from this base the two invading armies 
marched southwards on diverging lines. The first, 
under Omer Brionis, was ordered to make its way 
through Southern Epirus to the western entrance of the 
Corinthian Gulf, and there to cross into tho Morea ; the 
second, under Dramali, to reduce Central Greece, and 
eater the Morea by tho isthmus of Corinth; the con- 
quest of Tripolitza and the relief of the Turkish co^t- 
fortresses which were still unoaptured being the ultunai^ 
end to be accomplished by the two armies in oombinati<^ 
with one another and with the Ottoman fi^i ^Ot 1^ 
than fifty lihousand men were under the orders of .t|iei 
Turkish commanders, the . division of Dramalji ibeing by 
&r the larger of the two. . Against this fhitmidablb . 
•enemy the Grenke possess^ ,p.obr of defence, nor 
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Mritete 'tWir prospects improved when iTaurokordatos,- 
•flie President^ determined to take a military command; 
^d to place himselE at the head of the troops in 
Western Greece. There were indeed urgent reasons ior 
striking with all possible force in this quarter. The 
Suliotes, after seventeen years of exile in Corfu, had 
returned to their mountains, and were now making' 
common cause with Greece. They were both the mili- 
tary outwork of the insurrection, and the political link 
between the Hellenes and the Christian communities of 
Albania, whose action might become of decisive im- 
portance in the struggle against the Turks. Mauro- 
kordatos rightly judged the relief of Suli to be the first 
and most' pressing duty of the Government. Under a' 
capable leader this effort would not have been beyond the 
power of the Greeks 5 directed by a politician who knew 
nothing of military affairs, it was perilous in the highest 
degree. MaurOkordatos, 'taking the command out of 
abler hands, pushed his troops forward to the neighbour- 
hood of Arta, mismanaged everything, and after coot- 
nutting a most important post to Botzares, an AJ,baaiSn 
chidEtain of doubtful fidelity, left two small reginients 
exposed to the attack of the Turks in mass. One of these 
regiments, called the corps of PhUhelleues, was composed 
of foreign officers who had volunteered to serve in the 
Greek cause as common soldiers. Its dis- 
ciphne was far superior to anything that 
existed among the Greeks themselves j 
and at its head were men who had fought in ITapo- 
feton’s campaigns. But this corps, which might have 
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become the ’nucleus of a regular army, was sacrificed 
to the incapacity of the general and the treachery 
of his confederate. Betrayed and abandoned by the 
Albanian, the Philhellenes met the attack of the 
Turks gallantly, and almost all perished. Mauro« 
kordatos and the remnant of the Greek troops 
now retired to Missolonghi. The Suliotes, left to 
their own resources, were once more compelled to 
quit their mountain home, and to take refuge in 
Corfu. Their resistance, however, delayed the Turks 
for s.ome months, and it was not until the beginning of 
November that the army of Omer Brionis, after con- 
quering the intermediate territory, appeared in front of 

Missolonghi, Here the presence of Mauro- 

kordatos produced a better effect than in the 
field. Ho declared that he would never 
leave the town as long as a man remained to fight the 
Turks. Defences were erected, and the besiegers kept 
at bay for two months. On the 6th of January, 1823, 
Brionis ordered an assault. It was beaten back with 
heavy loss; and the Ottoman commander, hopeless of 
maintaining his position throughout the winter, aban- 
doimd his artillery, and retired into the interior of the 
country.* .f, 

In the meantime DramaU had advanced firomi TW- 
saly with twenty-four thonsand infantry and six tHohsand 
cavalry, the most fbrmidabte arinam4nt .^t had been 
s^n in Greece sihaoc fihc final sfera^le the .^turks 

aadVeneti^’ in"' {Ah' '^e^tei^, of ,iis, approach 

' ' ' ' ' ■ , ‘ . ' * 
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all hopes of resistance vanished. He marched through 
Boeotia and Attica, devastating the country, and 
reached the isthmus of Corinth in July, 
1822. .The mountain-passes were abandoned 
by the Greeks ; the Government, whose seat 
was at Argos, dispersed ; and Bramali moved on to 
hTauplia, where the Turkish garrison was on the point 
of surrendering to the Greeks. The entrance to the 
Morea had been won; the very shadow of a Greek 
government had disappeared, and the definite sup- 
pression of the revolt seemed now to be close at hand. 
But two fatal errors of the enemy saved the Greek 
cause. Dramali neglected to garrison the passes through 
which he had advanced; and the commander of the 
Ottoman fleet, which ought to have met the land-force 
at Hauplia, disobeyed his instructions and sailed on to 
Patras. Two Greeks, at this crisis of their country’s 
history, proved themselves equal to the call of events. 
Demetrius Hypsilanti, now President of the Legislature, 
refused to fly with his coUeagues, and threw hims^, 
with a few hundred men, into the Acropolis of Argos. 
Kolokotrones, hastening to Tripolitza, called out every 
man capable of bearing arms, and hurried back to Argos, 
where the Turks were stiU held at bay by the defenders 
of the citadel. Dramali could no longer think of 
marching into the interior of the Morea. The gallantry 
of Demetrius had given time for the assemblage of a 
considerable force, and the Ottoman general now dis- 
covered the ruinous effect of his neglect to garrison the 
passes in his rear. These were seized by Kolokotrones. 
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The $ummer-drought threatened the Turkish axmy with 
famine; the fleet which would have rendered them 
independent of land-supplies was a hundred miles away ; 
and Dramali, who had lately seen all Greece at his feet, 
now found himself compelled to force his 
way back through the enemy to the isthmus aafa na^ 
of Corinth. The measures taken by Kolo- 
kotrones to intercept his retreat were skilfully planned, 
and had they been adequately executed not a man of 
the Ottoman army would have escaped. It was only 
through the disorder and the cupidity of the Greeks 
themselves that a portion of Bramali’s force succeeded. . 
in cutting its way back to Corinth. Baggage was 
plundered while the retreating enemy ought to have 
been annihilated, and divisions which ought to have- 
co-operated in the main attack sought trifling successes 
of their own. But the losses and the demoralisation of 
the Turkish army were as ruinous to it as total destruc- 
tion. Dramali himself fell ill and died ; and the remnant, 
of his troops which had escaped from the enemy’s hands 
perished in the neighbourhood of Corinth from sidkness 
and want. 


The decisive events of 1822 opened the eyes of 
European Governments to the real character of the- 
Gre^ national rising, and to> the probability of its. 
ujMmkte success. The forces of Turkey ^ 

■yere exhausted for the moment, and duxih^ 


the iucoe^ng year no miUtaiy opesatiQne bei- 
uudert'aken by the 6id^ sn;iythiDg'like-^&^ 'saTne- 
s^e. Jt wordd perhapit loi^ the %|Bek» 
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•fcliem&elves if tlie struggle had been more continuously 
sustained. Nothing hut foreign pressure could give 
unity to the efforts of a race distracted hy so many local 
rivalries, and so many personal ambitions and ani- 
mosities. Scarcely was the extremity of danger passed 
when civil war began among the Greeks themselves. 
Kolokotrones set himself up in opposition to- the Legis- 
lature, and seized on some of the strong places in the 
Morea. This first outbreak of the so-called military 
party against the civil authorities was, however, of no 
great importance. The Primates of the Morea took 
part with the representatives of the islands and of 
Central Greece against the disturber of the peace, and 
an accommodation was soon arranged. Konduriottes, 
a rich ship-owner of Hydra, was made President, with 
Holettes, a politician of great influence in Central 
Greece, as his Minister. But in place of the earlier 
antagonism between soldier and civilian, a new and 
more dangerous _ antagonism, that, of district against 
district, now threatened the existence of Greece. T'he 
tendency of the new government to sacrifice everything 
to the interest of the islands at once became evident^ 
Konduriottes was a thoroughly incompetent man, attd 
made himself ridiculous by appointing his friends, the 
Hydriote sea-captains, to the highest military and civil 
posts. Rebellion again broke out, and Kolokotrones was 
joined by his old antagonists, the Primates of the 
Morea. A serious struggle ensued, and the government, 
which was really conducted by Kolettes, displayed an 
•eaergj that surprised both its friends and its foes. The 
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Morea was invaded "by a powerful £or6e from Hydra.- 
Ho mercy was shown to the districts which supported 
the rebels. Kolokotrones was thoroughly defeated, and 
compelled to give himself up to the Government. He- 
was carried to Hydra and thrown into prison, where he 
remained until new peril again rendered his services 
indispensable to Greece. 

After the destruction of Dramali’s amy and the 
failure of tho Ottoman navy to effect any result what- 
ever, the Sultan appears to have conceived a doubt 
whether the subjugation of Greece might 
not in fact be a task beyond his own 
unaided power. iElven if the mainland 
were conquered, it was certain that the Turkish 
fleet could never reduce the islands, nor prevent the 
passage of supplies and reinforcements from these to the 
. ports of tho Morea. Strenuous as Mahmud had hitherto 
shown himsolf in crushing his vassals who, like Ali 
Pasha, attempted to establish an authority independent 
of the central government, he now found himself com- 
pelled to apply to tho most dangerous of them all for 
assistance. Mohemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, had risen to 
power in tho disturbed time that followed the expulsion 
of Napoleon’s forces from Egypt. His fleet was mote 
powerful than that of Turkey. Ho had organised an 
amy composed of Arabs, negroes, and jfellahs, and had 
introdttoed into it, .by means of French offlcers, the 
military system and discipline of Europe. The same re? 
jforin h^d been attehipted in ’la^rkey setehtecn years before 
by Mah?aud’s pred^^sior, Selin? £E[.» ,but it .had been 
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OTcbeiffifally resisted by tbe soldiery of Constantinople, 
and Sglim haci paid for his innovations with his life. 
Mahdiud, silent and tenacious, had long been planning 
■the destruction of the Janissaries, the mutinous and de- 
graded representatives of a once irresistible force, who 
would nowneither fight themselves nor permit their rulers 
to organise any more effective body of troops in their 
stead. It is possible that the Sultan may have believed 
that a victory won over the enemies of Islam by the re- 
modelled forces of Egypt would facilitate the execution 
of his own plans of military reform ; it is also possible 
that he may not have been unwilling to see his vassal’s 
resources dissipated by a distant and hazardous enterprise. 
UTot without some profound conviction of the urgency of 
the present need, not without some sinister calculation 
as to the means of dealing with an eventual rival in the 
future, was the offer of aggrandisement— if we may judge 
from the whole tenor of Sultan Mahmud’s career and 
policy — ^made to the Pasha of - Egypt by his jealous and 
far-seeing toaster. The Pasha was invited to assume the , 
supreme command of the Ottoman forces by land and 
sea, and was promised the island of Crete in return for 
his co-operation against the Hellenio revolt. Messages 
to this effect reached Alexandria at the beginning of 
1824. Mehemet, whose ambition had no limits, wel- 
comed the proposals of his sovereign with ardour, and, 
while declining the command for himself, accepted it on 
behalf of Ibrahim, his -adopted son. ■ 

The most vigorous preparations for war were now 
made at Alexandria. The army was raised to 90,000 
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toen; md new ships were added -to the navy from 
English -dockyards. A scheme was jEramed for the 
Combined operation of’ 'the Egyptian and the Turkish 
forces which appeared to render the ulti- 
mate conquest of Greece certain. It was 
agreed that the island of Crete, which is not sixty miles 
distant from the southern extremity of the-Morea, should 
be occupied by Ibrahim, and employed as his place of 
arms ; that simultaneous or joint attacks should then be 
- made upon the principal islands of the .ffigsean ; and that 
after the capture of these strongholds and the destruction 
of the maritime resources of the Greeks, Ibraliim’s troops 
should pass over the narrow sea between Crete and the 
Morea, and complete their work by the reduction of the 
mainland, thus left destitute of all chance of succour from 
' without. Crete, like Sicily, is a natural stepping- 
stone between Europe and Africa ; and when ^ 

once the assistance of Egypt was invoked 
by the Sultan, it was obvious that Crete 
became the position which above all ‘others it was 
necessary for the Greeks to .watch and to defend. 
But the ■wretched Government of Konduriottes was 
occupied -with its domestic struggles. The appeal 
of the Cretans for protection remained tuianswered, 
and, in the spring of 1824 a strong Egyptian force 
landed on this island, captured . its fortresses, and 
suppressed the resistance of the inHahitants with the 
most ficightful cruelty. QChe ■ base ,, of opOralions haA 
beep won, and the combined atUoltS of the Egyptian and 
Turkish fleets upon the . smaUet iat^ods foUq^ed. . Oasos, 
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about thirty miles east of Crete, was surprised by the 
Egyptians, and its population - exterminated. Psara 
was selected for the attack of the Turkish fleet. Since 
the beginning of the insurrection the Psariotes had been 
the scourge and terror of the Ottoman coasts. The 
services ‘that they had rendered in the Greek navy had 
been priceless ; and if there was one spot of Greek soil 
which ought to have been protected as long as a single 
boat’s crew remained afloat, it was the little 
p^a,jT 2 iy, rock of Psara. Yet, m spite of repeated 
warnings, the Greek Government allowed 
the Turkish fleet to pass the Dardanelles unobserved, 
and some clumsy feints were enough to blind it to 
the real object of an expedition whose aim was known 
to all Europe. There were ample means for succouring 
the islanders, as subsequent events proved ; but when 
the Turkish admiral, Khosrew, -with 10,000 men on board, 
appeared before Psara, the Greek fleet was far away, 
The Psariotes themselves were over-confident. They 
trusted to their, batteries on land, and believed thebr 
rocks to be itiipregnable. They were soon undeceived. 
While a corps of Albanians scaled the cliffs behind the 
town, the Turks gained a footing in front, and over- 
whelmed their gallant enemy by weight of numbers. 
No mercy was asked or given. Eight thousand of the 
Psarians were slain or carried away as slaves. Not 
more that onerthird of the population succeeded in 
escapjing to the neighbouring islands.* 

* Gordon, ii. 138.' Xhe news of tliis catasiropte readied Mditomicli at 
IseU on J nly SOth. " Prinoe Mottemidi vras taMng au oxenrsion, in vhidi. 
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The first part of the Turko-Egyptian plan had thus 
been successfully accomplished, and if Khosrew had 
attacked Samos immediately after his first victory, this 
island would probably have fallen before help could 
arrive. But, like other Turkish commanders, „ , 

Greek successes 

Khosrew loved intervals of repose, and he 
now sailed off to Mytilene to celebrate the 
festival of Bairam. In the meantime the catastrophe of 
Psara had aroused the Hydriote Government to a sense 
of its danger. A strong fleet was sent across the .^gsean, 
and adequate measures were taken to defend Samos 
both by land and sea. The Turkish fleet was attacked 
with some success, and though Ibrahim with the Egyp- 
tian contingent now reached the coast of Asia Minor, 
the Greeks proved themselves superior to their ad- 
versaries combined. The operations of the Mussulman 
commanders led to no result ; they were harassed and 
terrified by the Greek fireships ; and when at length all 
hope of a joint conquest of Samos had been abandoned, 
and Ibrahim set sail for Crete to carry out his own final 
enterprise alone, he was met on the high seas by the 
Greeks, and driven back to the coast of Asia Minor. 
During the autumn of 1824 the disasters of the preced- 
ing months were to some extent retrieved, and the 
situation of the Egyptian fleet would have become 

nnfortuu.'ielj, I could noi accompany bim. I at once sent Francis alter Mm 
vitli this important letter, which he received at a spot where the name of the 
Oa^dtaa Faidu had probably never been heard before. Xht prince'soon 
camobaoktome; and (piaftiastmo, in order that the friends of Greedemi^t 
not hear it) we congratnlate one another on the event, which may very well 
prove U Mtmmemmt delaJhitioT the Gze^ insnyreetion.*’ (Gentz.) 

Sd 
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one of some peril if tlie Greeks had maintained their 
guard throughout the winter. But they underrated 
the energy of Ibrahim, and surrendered themselves 
to the belief that he would not repeat the attempt to 
reach Crete until the following spring. Careless, or 
deluded by false information, they returned to Hydra, 
and left the seas unwatched. Ibrahim saw 
tote^^Decem- his opportunity, and, setting sail for Crete 
at the beginning of December, he reached 
it without falling in with the enemy. 

The snowy heights of Taygetus are visible on a 
clear winter’s day from the Cretan coast; yet, with their 
enemy actually in view of them, the Greeks neglected 

ibraMm to the ^ guaxd the passagc to the Morea. On the 
Mtoea,Vi 826 . of February, 1826, Ibrahim crossed 

the sea unopposed and landed five thousand men at 
Modon. He was even able to return to Crete and bring 
over a second contingent of superior strength before 
any steps were taken to hinder his movements. The 
fate of the mainland was now settled. Ibrahim 
marched from Modon upon Navarino, defeated the 
Greek forces on' the way, and captured the garrison 
placed m the Island of Sphakteria — ^the scene of the 
first famous surrender of the Spartans — before the 
Greek fleet could arrive to relieve it. The forts of 
Navarino then capitulated, and Ibrahim pushed on his 
victorious march towards the centre of the Morea. It 
was iu vain that the old chief Kolokotrones was brought 
from his prison at Hydra to take supreme command. 
The conqueror of Dramali was unable to resist the 
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onslaught o£ Ibrahim’s regiments, reciruited from the 
fierce races of the Soudan, and fighting with the same 
arms and xmder the same discipline as the best ti'oops in 
Europe. Kolokotrones was driven back through Tripo- 
litza, and retired as the Eussians had retired from 
Moscow, leaving a deserted capital behind him. Ibrahim 
gave his troops no rest; he hurried onwards against 
Nauplia, and on the 34th of June reached the summit 
of the mountain-pass that looks down upon the Argolic 
Gulf. “Ah, little island,” he cried, as he saw the 
rock of Hj'dra stretched below him, “how long wilt 
thou escape me?” At Nauplia itself the Egjrptian 
commander rode up to the very gates and scanned the 
defences, which he hoped to carry at the first assault. 
Here, however, a check awaited him. In the midst of 
general flight and panic, Demetrius Hypsilanti was 
again the undaunted soldier. He threw himself with 
some few hundreds of men into the mills of Lcrna, and 
there beat back Ibrahim’s vanguard when it attempted 
to carry this post by storm. The Egyptian recognised 
that with men like these in front of him Nauplia 
could be reduced only by a regular siege. He retired 
for a wliile upon Tripolitza, and thence sent out his 
harrying columns, slaughtering and devastating in every 
direction. It seemed to be his design not merely to 
exhaust the resources of his enemy but to render the 
Morea a desert, and to exterminate its population. In 
the very birthplace of European civilisation, it was said, 
this savage, who had already been nominated Pasha of 
the Morea, intended to extinguish the European race and 
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naxae, and to found for himself upon the ashes of 
Greece a new harbaric state composed of African 
negroes and fellaheen. ‘That such design had actually 
been formed was denied by the Turkish government in 
answer to official inquiries, and its existence was not 
capable of proof. But the brutality of one age is the 
stupidity of the next, and Ibrahim’s violence recoiled' 
upon himself. Nothing in the whole struggle between 
the Sultan and the Greeks gave so irresistible an argu- 
ment to the.Philhellenes throughout Europe, or so directly 
overcame the scruples of Governments in regard to an 
armed intervention in favour of Greece, as Ibrahim’s 
alleged policy of extermination and re-settlement. The 
days were past when Europe could permit its weakest 
member to be tom from it and added to the Moham- 
medan world. 

One episode of the deepest tragic interest yet re- 
mained in the Turko-Hellenic conflict before the Powers 
of Europe stepped in and struck with weapons stronger 
than those which had fallen from dying 
hands. The town of Missolonghi was now 
beleaguered by the Turks, who had invaded 
"Western Greece while Ibrahim was overrunning the 
Morea. Missolonghi had already once been besieged 
without success ; and, as in the case of Saragossa, the 
flrst deliverance appears to have inspired the towns- 
people with th«. resolution, maintained even more 
heroically at. Missolonghi than at the Spanish city, to 
die rather than capitulate. From the time when Itoschid, 
the Turkish commander, opened the second attack by 
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land aud sea, in. the spring of 1835, the garrison and 
the inhabitants met every movement of the enemy with 
the most obstinate resistance. It was in vain that 
Eeschid broke through the defences with his artillery, 
and threw mass after mass upon the breaches which 
he made. For month after month the assaults of the 
Turks were uniformly repelled, until at length the 
arrival of a Hydriote squadron forced the Turkish 
fleet to retire from its position, and made the situation 
of Eeschid himself one of considerable danger. And 
now, as winter approached, and the guerilla bands in 
the rear of the besiegers grew more and more active, 
the Egyptian army with its leader was called from 
the Morea to carry out the task in which the Turks 
had failed. The Hydriote sea-captains had departed, 
believing their presence to be no longer needed; and 
although they subsequently returned for a short 
time, their services were grudgingly rendered and 
ineffective. Ibrahim, settling down to his work at the 
beginning of 1826, conducted his operations with the 
utmost vigour, boasting that he would accomplish in 
fourteen days what the Turks could not effect in nine 
months. But his veteran soldiers were thoroughly 
defeated when they met the Greeks hand to hand ; and 
the Egyptian, furious with his enemy, his allies, and hiS 
own officers, confessed that Missolonghi could only be 
taken by blockade. He now ordered a fleet of flat- 
bottomed boats to be constructed tnd launched upon the 
U^ons that lie between Missolonghi and , the open sea. 
Missolonghi was thus completely surrounded ; and when 
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the Greek admirals appeared for the last time and en- 
deaYOured to force an entrance through the shallows, 
they found the besieger in full command of waters 
inaccessible to themselves, and after one unsuccessful 
efEort abandoned Missolonghi to - its fate. In the third 
week of April, 1826, exactly a year after the com- 
mencement of the siege, the supply of food was ex- 
hausted. The resolution, long made, that the entire 
population, men, women, and children, should fall by 
the enemy’s sword rather than smrender, was now 
actually carried out. On the night of the 22nd of 
April all the Missolonghiots, with the exception of those 
whom age, exhaustion, or illness made unable to leave 
their homes, were drawn up in bands at the city gates, 
the women armed and dressed as men, the children 
carrying pistols. jPreceded by a body of soldiers, they 
crossed the moat under Turkish fire. The attack of the 
vanguard carried everything before it, and a way was 
cut through the Turkish lines. But at this moment 
some cry of confusion was mistaken by those who were 
still on the bridges for an order to retreat. A portion 
of the non-combatants returned into the town, and with 
them the rearguard of the military escort. The leading 
divisions, however, continued their march forward, and 
would have escaped with the loss of some of the women 
and children, had not treachery .already made the 
Ihirkish commander acquainted with the routes which 
they intended to follow. They had cleared the Turkish 
camp, and were expecting to meet the bands of Greek- 
armatoli, who had promised to fall upon the enemy’s rear. 
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when, instead of friends, they encountered troop after 
troop of Ottoman cavalry and of Albanians placed in 
ambush along the road between Missolonghi and the 
mountains. Here, exhausted and surprised, they were cut 
down without mercy, and out of a body numbering several 
thousand not more than fifteen hundred men, with a few 
women and children, ultimately reached places of safely, 
Missolonghi itself was entered by the Turks during the 
sortie. The soldiers who had fallen back during the 
confusion on the bridges, proved that they had not acted 
from cowardice. They fought unflinchingly to the last, 
and three bands, establishing themselves in the three 
powder magazines of the town, set fire to them when 
surrounded by the Turks, and perished in the explosion. 
Some thousands of women and children were captured 
around and within the town, or wandering on the moun- 
tains ; but the Turks had few other prisoners. The men 
were dead or free. 

From Missolonghi the tide of Ottoman conquest 
rolled eastward, and the Acropolis of Athens was in its 
turn the object of a long and arduous siege. The 
Government, which now held scarcely any 
territory on the mainland except Nauplia, 
where it was itself threatened by Ibrahim, 
made the most vigorous efforts to prevent the Acropolis 
from falling into Eeschid’s hands. Ail, however, was in 
vain. The English officers. Church and Cochrane, who 
were now placed at the head of the militaty and naval 
foro^ of Greece, failed ignominiously in attacks 
which they made on Eesohid’s besieging army ; and the 
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garrison capitulated on June 6, 1827. But the time 
was past when the liberation of Greece could he pre- 
vented hy any Ottoman victory. The heroic defence of 
the Missolonghiots had achieved its end.. Greece had 
fought long enough to enlist the Powers of Europe on 
its side ; and in the same month that Missolonghi fdl 
the policy of non-intervention was definitely abandoned 
hy those Governments which were best able to cany their 
intentions into effect. If the struggle had ended during 
the first three years of the insurrection, no hand would 
have been raised to prevent the restoration of the Sultan’s 
rule. Eussia then lay as if spellbound beneath the 
diplomacy of the Holy Alliance ; and although in the 
second year of the war .the death of Castlereagh and the 
accession of Canning to power had given Greece a 
powerful friend instead of a powerful foe within the 
British Ministry, it was long before England stirred 
from its neutrality. Canning indeed made no secret 
of his sympathies for Greece, and of his desire to give 
the weaker belligerent such help as a neutral might 
afford ; but when he took up ofiice the time had not come 
when intervention would have been useful or possible. 
Changes in the policy of other great Powers and in the 
situation of the belligerents themselves were, he con- 
sidered, necessary before the influence of England could 
be successfully employed iii establishing peace in the 
East. 

A vigorous movement of public opinion in fovour of 
Greece made itself felt throughout Western Europe as 
the struggle continued ; and the vivid and romantio 
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interest excited over the whole civilised world by the 
death of Lord Byron in 1823, among the people whom he 
had come to free, probably served the Greek cause better 
than all that Byron could have achieved had his life been 
prolonged. In France and England, where public opinion 
had great influence on the action of the Government, 
as well as in Germany, where it had none whatever, 
societies were formed for assisting the Ghreeks with arms, 
stores, and money. The first proposal, however, for a 
ioint intervention in favour of Greece came „ ^ . 

from St. Petersburg. The undisguised 
good-will of Canning towards the insur- 
gents led the Czar’s Government to anticipate that 
England itself might soon assume that championship of 
the Greek cause which Russia, at the bidding of Metter- 
nich and of Canning’s predecessor, had up to that time 
declined. If the Greeks were to be befriended, it was 
intolerable that others should play the part of the 
patron. Accordingly, on the 12th of January, 1824, a 
note was submitted in the Czar’s name to all the Courts 
of Europe, containing a plan for a settlement of the 
Greek question, which it was proposed that the great 
Powers of Europe should enforce upon Turkey either 
by means of an armed demonstration or by the threat 
of breaking off all diplomatic relations. According to this 
scheme, Greece, apart from the islands, was to be divided 
into three Principalities, each tributary to the Sultan and 
garrisoned by Turkish troops, but in other respects 
autonomous, like the Principalities of Moldavia and 
'Wallachia. The islands were to retain their municipal 
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oi^anisatioii as before. In one respect tbis scheme was 
superior to aU that have succeeded it, for it included 
in the territory of the Greeks both Crete and Epirus ; 
in all other respects it was framed in the interest of 
Eussia alone. Its object was simply to create a second 
group of provinces, like those on the Danube, which 
should afford Eussia a constant opportimity for inter- 
fering with the Ottoman Empire, and which at the same 
time should prevent the Greeks from establishing an 
independent and self-supporting State. The design 
cannot be called insidious, for its object was so palpable 
that not a single politician in Europe was deceived by 
it ; and a very simple ruse of Mettemich’s was enough 
to draw from the Eussian Government an explicit de- 
claration against the independence of Greece, which 
was described by the Czar as a mere chimera. But 
of all the parties concerned, the Greeks themselves 
were loudest in denunciation of the Eussian plan. 
Their Government sent a protest against it to London, 
and was assured by Canning in reply that the support 
of this cormtry should never be given to any scheme 
for disposing of the Greeks without their own consent. 
Elsewhere the Czar’s note was received with expressions 
of politeness due to a Court which it might be dangerous 
to contradict ; and a series of conferences was opened at 
St. Petersburg for the purpose of discussing propositions 
which no one intended to carry into execution. Though 
Canning ordered the British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg to dissociate himself from these proceedings, the 
conferences dragged on, with long adjournments, from 
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the spring of 1824 to the summer of the following 
year.* 

In the meantime a strong spirit of discontent was 
rising in the Eussian army and nation. The religious 
feeling no less than the pride of the people was deeply 
wounded by Alexander’s refusal to aid the Greeks in 
their struggle, and by the pitiful results of his attempted 
diplomatic concert. Alone among the European nations 
the Eussians understood the ecclesiastical 
character or the &reek insurrection, and ^ 

owed nothing of their sympathy with it 
to the spell of classical literature and art. It is 
characteristic of the strength of the religious element in 
the political views of the Eussian people, that the floods 
of the Neva which overwhelmed St. Petersburg in the 
winter of 1825 should have been regarded as a sign of 
divine anger at the Czar’s inaction in the struggle between 
the Orescent and the Cross. But other causes of discon- 
tent were not wanting in Eussia. Though Alexander 
had forgottenhis promises to introduce constitutional rule, 
there wore many, especially in the army, who had not 
done so. Officers who served in the invasion of France 
in 1816, and in the three years’ occupation which fol- > 
lowed it, returned from Western Europe with ideas of 
social progress and of constitutional rights which they 
could never have gathered in their own country. And 
when the bright hopes which had beenexcited by the recog- 
nition of these same ideas by the Czar passed away, and 

* ProlcMoh-Ostcn, i. 2S8, iv. 68. B. asd 1*. State Papers, 902, 
Stapleton, Oamoing.p. 496; Bjettemidwiv.lS?. .7rellington,lfr.S.iL 372-396. 
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Biissia settled down, into the routine of despotism and 
corruption, the old unquestioning loyalty of the army 
was no longer proof against the workings of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. In a land where legal means of opposition 
to government and of the initiation of reform were 
wholly wanting, discontent was forced into its most 
dangerous form, tl\at of military conspiracy. The army 
was honeycombed with secret societies. Both in the 
north and in the south of Eussia men of influence 
worked among the younger officers, and gained a strong 
body of adherents to their design of establishing a con- 
stitution by force. The southern army contained the most 
resolute anddaring conspirators. These menhaddefinitely 
abandoned the hope of effecting any public reform as 
long as Alexander lived, and they determined to sacrifice 
the sovereign, as his father and others before him had 
been sacrificed, to the political necessities of the time. 
If the evidence subsequently given by those implicated in 
the conspiracy is worthy of credit, a definite plan had been 
formed for the assassination of the Ozar in the presence of 
his troopis at one of the great reviews intended to be held 
in the south of Eussia in the autumn of 1825. On the 
death of the monarch a provisional government was at 
once to be established, and a constitution proclaimed. 

Alexander, aware of the rising indignation of his 
people, and irritated beyond endurance by the failure of 
his diplomatic efforts, had dissolved the St. Petersburg 
Conferences in August, 1825, and declared that Eussia 
would henceforth act according to its own discretion. 
He quitted St. Petersburg and travelled to the Blaci;: 
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Sea, accompanied by some of the leaders of the war- 
party. Here, plunged in a profound melan- 
choly, conscious that all his early hopes had dm. 
only served to surround him with conspira- 
tors, and that his sacrifice of Russia’s mUitaiy interests 
to international peace had only rendered his country 
impotent before all Europe, he still hesitated to make 
the final determination between peace and war. ' A cer- 
tain mystery hung over his movements, his acts, and his 
intentions. Suddenly, while all Europe waited for the 
signal that should end the interval of suspense, the news 
was sent out from a lonely port on the Black Sea that 
the Czar was dead. Alexander, still under fifty years of 
age, had welcomed the illness which carried him from a 
world of cares, and closed a career in which anguish 
and disappointment had succeeded to such intoxicating 
glory and such unbounded hope. . Toung as he still 
was for one who had reigned twenty-four years, Alex- 
ander was of all men the most life-weary. Power, 
pleasure, excitement, had lavished on him hours of such 
existence as none but Napoleon among all his contem- 
poraries had enjoyed. They had left him nothing but 
the solace of religious resignation, and the belief that 
a Power higher than his own might yet fulfil the pur- 
poses in , which he himself had failed. Ever in the 
midst of great acts and great events, he had missed 
greatness himself. Where he had been best was exactly 
where men inferior to himself considered him to have 
been worst — ^in his hopes ; and these hopes he had him- 
self .abandoned and renounced. Strength, insight, unity 
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of purpose, tbe qualities which enable men to mould 
events, appeared in him hut momentarily or in sem- 
blance. For want of them the large and fair horizon 
of his earlier years was first obscured and then wholly 
blotted out from his view, till in the end nothing but 
his pietism and his generosity distinguished him from 
the politicians of repression whose instrument he had 
become. 

The sudden death, of Alexander threw the Bussian 
Court into the greatest confusion, for it was not known 
who was to succeed him. The heir to the throne was 
his brother Constantine, an ignorant and brutal savage, 
who had just sufficient sense not to desire to be Czar of 
Bussia, though he considered himself good enough to 
tyrannise over the Poles. Constantine had renounced 
his right to the crown some years before, but the renun- 
ciation had not been made public, nor had the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Constantine’s younger brother, been made 
aware that the succession was irrevocably fixed upon him- 
self . Accordingly, when the news of Alexander’s death 
reached St. Petersbui^, and the document embodying 
Constantine’s abdication was brought from the archives 
by the officials to whose keeping it had been entrusted, 
Nicholas refused to acknowledge it as binding, and 
loiitary iiun> ca^^sed the troops to take the oath of alle- 

giance to Constantine, who was then at 

26,1825. 

Warsaw, Constantine, on the other hand, 
proclaimed his brother emperor. An interregnum of 
three weeks followed, during which messages passed 
between Warsaw and St. Petersburg, Nicholas positively 
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refasxng to accept the crown unless by his elder brother’s 
direct command. This at length arrived, and on tlie 26th 
of December !Nichola.s assumed th.e rank of sovereign. 
But the intervsd of uncertainty had been turned to good 
account by the conspirators at St. Petersburg. The 
oath already taken by the soldiers to Constantine en- 
abled the officers who were concerned in the plot to 
denounce Nicholas as a usurper, and to disguise their 
real designs under the cloak of loyalty to the legitimate 
Czar. Ignorant of the very meaning of a constitution, 
the common soldiers mutinied because they were told to 
do so ; and it is said that they shouted the word Con- 
stitution, believing it to be the name of Constantine’s 
wife. When summoned to take the oath to Nicholas, 
the Moscow Eegiment refused it, and marched off to the 
place in front of the Senate House, where it formed 
square, and repulsed an attack made upon it by the 
Cavalry of the Q-uard. Companies from other regiments 
now joined the mutineers, and symptoms of insurrection 
began to show themselves among the civil population. 
Nicholas himself did not display the energy of character 
which distinguished him through aU his later life ; on 
the contrary, his attitude was for some time rather that 
of resignation than of self-confidence. Whether some 
doubt as to the justice of his cause haunted him, or a 
trial like that to which he was now exposed was neces- 
sary to bring to its full strength the iron, quality of his 
nature, it is oerte>in that the conduct of the new Czar 
during these critical hours gave to those around 
him little indication of the indomitable will which w^ 
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henceforth to govern Russia. Though the great mass of 
the army remained obedient, it was but slowly brought 
up to the scene of revolt. Officers of high rank were sent 
to harangue the insurgents, and one of these, Q-eneral 
Miloradovitseh, a veteran of the Napoleonic campaigns, 
was mortally wounded while endeavouring to make him- 
self heard. It was not until evening that the artillery 
was ordered into action, and the command given by the 
Ozar to fire grape-shot among the insurgents. The effect 
was decisive. The mutineers fled before a fire which they 
were unable to return, and within a few minutes the 
insurrection was over. It had possessed no chief of 
any military capacity;- its leaders were missing at the 
moment when a forward march or an attack on the 
palace of the Czar might have given them the victory ; 
and among the soldiers at large there was not the least 
desire to take part in any movement against the es- 
tablished system of Russia. The only effect left by 
the conspiracy within Russia itself was seen in the 
rigorous and uncompromising severity with which 
Nicholas henceforward enforced the principle of auto- 
cratic rule. The illusions of the previous reign were at an 
end. A man with the education and the ideas of a drill- 
sergeant and the religious assurance of a Covenanter was 
on the throne ; rebellion had done its worst against him ; 
and woe to those who in future should deviate a hair’s 
breadth from their duty of implicit obedience to the 
sovereign’s all-sufficing power.* 

• KoriP, Aocfission of Nicholas, p. 2S3; Horzoa, Eussisoho Torsoh. 
wSrnng, p. 100 ; Monddssoha, i. 806. Scluiitzlor, Histoire Intimo, L 195. 
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It has been stated, and with some probability of truth, 
that the military insurrection of 1825 disposed the new 
Czar to a more vigorous policy abroad. The conspirators, 
when on their trial, declared it to have been their inten- 
tion to throw the army at once into an attack upon the 
Turks ; and in so doing they would certainly have had 
the feeling of the nation on their side. Nicholas him- 
self had little or no sympathy for the Greeks. They 
were a democratic people, and the freedom which they 
sought to gain was nothing but anarchy. “Do not 
speak of the Greeks,” he said to the representative of a 
foreign power; “I call them the rebels.” 
Nevertheless, little as Nicholas wished to 
serve the Greek democracy, both inclination 
and policy urged him to make an end of his prede- 
cessor’s faint-hearted system of negotiation, and to bring 
the struggle in the East to a summary close. Canning 
had already, in conversation vrith the Eussian ambassador 
at London, discussed a possible change of policy on the 
part of the two rival Courts. He now saw that time had 
come for establishing now relations between Great Britain 
and Bussia, and for attempting that co-operation in the 
East which ho had hold to be impracticable during 
Alexander’s reign. The Duke of Wellington was sent 
to St. Petersburg, nominally to offer the usual congratu- 
lations to the now sovereign, in reality to dissuade him 
from going to war, and to propose either the separate 
intervention of England or a joint intervention by, 
England and Bussia on behalf of Greece. The mis- 
sion was successful. It was in vain that Metternich 
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endeavoured to entangle the new Czar in the diplomatic 
web that had so long held his predecessor. The spell 
of the Holy Alliance was broken. Nicholas looked on 
the past influence of Austria on the Eastern Question 
only with resentment ; he would hear of no more con- 
ferences of ambassadors; and on the 4th of April, 1826, 
a Protocol was signed at St. Petersburg, by which 
Great Britain and Eussia fixed the conditions under 
which the mediation of the former Power was to be 
tendered to the Porte. Greece was to remain tributary 
to the Sultan ; it was, however, to be governed by its 
own elected authorities, and to be completely indepen- 
dent in its commercial relations. The policy known 
in our own day as that of bag-and-baggage expulsion 
was to be carried out in a far more extended sense 
than that in which it has been advocated by more 
recent champions pf the subject races of the East ; the 
Protocol of 1826 stipulating for the removal not only of 
Turkish ofdcials but of the entire surviving Turkish 
population of Greece. All property belonging to the 
Turks, whether on the continent or in the islands, was 
to be purchased by the Greeks.* 

Thus was the first step taken in the negotiations 
which ended in the establishment of Hellenic indepen- 
dence. The Protocol, which had been secretly signed, 
was submitted after some interval to the other Courts 
of Europe. At Vienna it was received with the utmost 
disgust. Metternich had at first declared the union 

* B. and 1. Staite Papers, xiv. 630 ; Mettemioh, iv. 161, 210, 820, 
372; Wdlington, N. S., ii 85, 148, 244; Gents, D. L, iiL 816. 
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of England and Russia to be an impossibility. When 
this union was actually established, no language was 
sufficiently strong to express his mortification and 
his spite. At one moment he declared that Canning 
was a revolutionist who had entrapped the young and 
inexperienced Czar into an alliance with European radi- 
calism ; at another, that England had made itself the 
cat’s-paw of Russian ambition. ITot till now, he pro- 
tested, could Europe understand what it had lost in • 
Oastlereagh. Nor did Mettemich confine himself to 
lamentations. While his representatives at Paris and 
Berlin spared no effort to excite the suspicion of those 
Courts against the Anglo-Russian project of interven- 
tion, the Austrian ambassador at London worked upon 
King George’s personal hostility to Canning,' and 
conspired against the Minister with that important 
section of the English aristocracy which was still in- 
fluenced by the traditional regard for Austria. Berlin, 
however, was the only field where Metternich’s diplo- 
macy still held its own. King Erederick William 
had not yet had time to acquire the habit of submission 
to the young Czar Nicholas, and was therefore saved 
the pain of deciding which of two masters he should 
obey. In spite of his own sympathy for the Greeks, 
he declined to connect Prussia with the proposed joint- 
intervention, and remained passive, justifying this course 
by the absence of any material interests of Prussia in the 
East. Being neither a neighbour of the Ottoman 
Empire nor a maritime Power, Prussia had in fact no 
direct means of making its influence felt. 
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France, on whose action much more depended, was 
now governed wholly in the interests of the Legitimist 
party. Louis XVIII. had died in 1824, and the Count 
of Ajrtois had succeeded to the throne, under the title of 
Charles X. The principles of the Legitimists would 
logically have made them defenders of the hereditary 
rights of the Sultan against his rebellious subjects j but 
the Sultan, unlike Ferdinand of Spain, was not a Bour- 
bon nor even a Christian; and in a case where the legiti- 

Qcreatytetweea piiuce was au infidel and the rebels 

were Christians, the conscience of the most 
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pious Legitimist might well recoil from the 
perilous task of deciding between the divine rights of 
the Crown and the divine rights of the Church, and 
choose, in so painful an emergency, the simpler course of 
gratifying the national love of action. There existed, 
both among Liberals and among TJltramontanes, a real 
sympathy for Greece, and this interest was almost the 
only one in which all French political sections felt that 
they had something in common. Liberals rejoiced in 
the prospect of making a new free State in Europe ; 
Catholics, like Charles X. himself, remembered Saint 
Louis and the Crusades ; diplomatists understood the 
extreme importance of the impending breach between 
Austria and Eussia, and of the opportunity of allying 
France with the latter Power. Thus the natural and 
disinterested impulse of the greater part of the public 
coincided exactly with the dictates of a far-seeing policy; 
and the Government, in spite of its Legitimist prin- 
ciples and of some assurances given to Mettemioh in 
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Admirals commanding tlie Mediterranean squadrons of 
the three Powers.* 

Scarcely was the Treaty of London signed when Can- 
ning died. He had definitely broken from the policy of his 
predecessors, that policy which, for the sake 
of guarding against Pussia’s advance, had 
condemned the Christian races of the East 
to eternal subjection to the Turk, and bound up Great 
Britain with the Austrian system of resistance to the very 
principle and name of national independence. Canning 
was no blind Jhiend to Eussia. As keenly as any of his 
adversaries he appreciated the importance of England’s 
interests in the East j of all English statesmen of that 
time he would have been the last to submit to any 
diminution of England’s just influence or power. But, 
unlike his predecessors, he saw that there were great forces 
at work which, whether with England’s concurrence or in 
spite of it, would accomplish that revolution in the East 
for which the time was now come ; and he was statesman 
enough not to acquiesce in the belief that the welfare of 
England was in permanent and necessary antagonism to 
the moral interests of mankind and the better spirit of 
the age. Therefore, instead of attempting to maintain the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or holding aloof and 
poiioy- of Clan. Tcsorting to threats and armaments while 
Eussia accomplished the liberation of Greece 
by itself, he united with Eussia in this work, and relied 
on concerted action as the best preventive against the 
undue extension of Eussia’s iufluence in the East. In 
* B. and F. State Papers, ziv. 632 ; xvii. 20; Wellington, N. S., iv. 57. 
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committing England to armed intervention, Canning no 
doubt hoped that the settlement of the G-reek question 
arranged by the Powers would be peacefully ac- 
cepted by the Sultan, and that a separate war between 
Russia and the Porte, on this or any other issue, would 
be averted. Neither of these hopes was realised. The 
joint-intervention had .to be enforced by arms, and no 
sooner had the Allies struck their common blow than 
a war between Turkey and Russia followed. How 
far the course of events might have been modified 
had Canning’s life not been cut short it is impos- 
sible to say; but whether his statesmanship might 
or might not have averted war on the Danube, the 
balance of results proved his policy to have been 
the right one. Ghreece was established as an inde- 
pendent State, to supply in the future a valuable 
element of resistance to Slavic preponderance in the 
Levant ; and the encounter between Russia and Tur- 
kej, so long dreaded, produced none of those disastrous 
effects which had been anticipated from it. On the 
relative value of Canning’s statesmanship as compared 
with that of his predecessors, the mind of England and 
of Europe has long been made up. He stands among 
those who have given to this country its claim to the 
respect of mankind. His monument, as well as his 
justification, is the existence of national freedom in the 
East I and when half a century later a British G-ovem- 
ment reverted to the principle of non-intervention, as it 
had boon understood by Castlereagh, and declined to 
enter into any effective co-operation with Russia for the 
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emancipation of Bulgaria, even tben, when the prece- 
dent of Canning’s action in 1827 stood in direct and 
glaring contradiction to the policy of the hour, no 
effective attempt was made by the leaders of the pariy 
to which Canning had belonged to impugn his autho- 
rity, or to explain away his example. It might indeed 
be alleged that Canning had not explicitly resolved 
on the application of force ; but those who could main- 
tain that Canning would, like Wellington, have used 
the language of apology and regret when Turkish 
obstinacy had made it impossible to effect the object of 
his intervention by any other means, had indeed read 
the history of Canning’s career in vain.* 

The death of Canning, which brought his rival, the 
Duke of Wellington, after a short interval to the head 
of affairs, caused at the moment no avowed change 
in the execution of his plans. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Treaty of London the mediation of 
the allied Powers was at once tendered to the belli- 
gerents, and an armistice demanded. The armistice 

• Pari. Deb., May 11, 1877. Nothing can be more misleading than to 
say that Oanning never oontem^dated the possiMliiy of armed action 
beesnse a danse in the Treaty of 1827 made the formal stipnlation that 
the contracting Powers would not “ take part in the hostdiMes between 
the contending parties.” How, except by armed force, cotdd the Allios 
“prevent, in so far as might be in their power, all eollidon between the 
contending parties,” which, in the very same danse, they undertook to do P 
And what was the meaning of the stipulation that they should " transmit 
instructions to their Admirals conformable to these provisions ” P Welling, 
ton himsdf, i^ore tiie battle of Navarino, condemned the Treaty of 
London on the very ground that it “ specified means of oompolsion which 
were neither more nor less than measures of war;” and he protested 
against the statement that the treaty arose directly out of the Protocol of 
Si Petersburg, which was his own work, Wellington, lir.S., iv. 187, 221. 
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■was accepted by the Greeks; it was contemptuously 
refused by tbe Turks. In consequence of this refusal 
the state of war continued, as it would have been ab- 
surd to ask the Greeks to sit still and be 
massaoced because the enemy declmed to lay 
down his arms. The Turk being the party 
resisting the mediation agreed upon, it became necessary 
to deprive him of the power of continuing hostilities. 
Heavy reinforcements had just arrived from Egypt, and 
an expedition was on the point of sailing from Hava- 
rino, the gathering place of Ibrahim’s forces, against 
Hydra, the capture of which would have definitely 
made an end of the Greek insurrection. Admiral Cod- 
rington, the commander of the British fleet, and the 
French Admiral De Rigny, were now off the coast of 
Greece. They addressed themselves to Ibrahim, and 
required from him a promise that he would make no 
movement until further orders should arrive from Con- 
stantinople. Ibrahim made this promise verbally on 
the 25th of September. A few days latmr, however, 
Ibrahim learnt that while he himself was conapelled to 
be inactive, the Glreeks, continuing hostilities as they 
were entitled to do, had won a brilliant naval ■victory 
under Captain Hastings within the G^ulf of Corinth. 
Unable "to control his anger, he sailed out from the 
harbour of Navarino, and made for Patras. Codrington, 
who had stationed his fleet at Zante, heard of the move- 
ment, and at once threw himself across the ■track of the 
Egyp^tian, whom he compelled to turn back by an ener- 
getie ■threat to sink his fleet. Had the French and 
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Eussian contingents been at hand, Codrington would 
have taken advantage of Ibrahim’s sortie to cut him 
from all Greek harbours, and to force him to return direct 
to Alexandria, thus peaceably accomplishing the object 
of the intervention. This, however, to the misfortune 
of Ibrahim’s seamen, the English admiral could not do 
alone. Ibrahim re-entered Navarino, and there found 
the orders of the Sultan for which it had been agreed 
that he should wait. These orders were dictated by true 
Turkish infatuation. They bade Ibrahim continue the 
subjugation of the Morea with the utmost vigour, and 
promised him the assistance of Eeschid Pasha, his rival 
in the siege of Missolonghi. Ibrahim, perfectly reckless 
of the consequences, now sent out his devastating 
columns again. No life, and nothing that could support 
life, was spared. Not only were the crops ravaged, 
but the fruit trees, which are the permanent support 
of the country, were cut down at the roots. Clouds of 
fire and smoke from burning villages showed the English 
officers who approached the coast in what spirit the 
Turk met their proposals for a pacification. “ It is 
supposed that if Ibrahim remained in Greece,” wrote 
Captain Hamilton, “ more than a third of its inhabi- 
tants would die of absolute starvation.” 

It became necessary to act quickly, the more so as 
the season was far advanced, and a winter blockade of 
Ibrahim’s fieet was impossible. A message 
^bot.2^ was sent to the Egyptian head-quarters, re- 
quiring that hostilities should cease, that 
the Morea should be evacuated, and the Turko-Egyptian 
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fleet return to Constantinople and Alexandria. In 
answer to this message there came back a statement 
that Ibrahim had left Navarino for the interior of the 
country, and that it was not known where to find him. 
Nothing now remained for the admirals hut to make 
their presence felt. On the 18th of October it was 
resolved that the English, French, and Russian fleets, 
which were now united, should enter the harbour of 
Navarino in battle order. The movement was called a 
demonstration, and in so far as the admirals had not 
actually determined upon making an attack, it was not 
directly a hostile measure ; but every gun was ready to 
open fire, and it was well understood that any act of 
resistance on the part of the opposite fleet would result 
in hostilities. Oodrington, as senior officer, took com- 
mand of tho allied squadron, and the instructions which 
he gave to his colleagues for the event of a general 
engagement concluded with Nelson’s words, that no 
captain could do very wrong who placed his ship along- 
side that of an enemy. 

Thus, ready to strike hard, the English admiral 
sailed into tho harbour of Navarino at noon on 
October 20, followed by the French and the Russians. 
Tho allied fleet advanced to within pistol-shot of the 
Ottoman ships and there anchored. A little to the 
windward of the position assigned to the English cor- 
vette ‘Dartmouth there lay a Turkish fire-ship. A request 
was made that this dangerous vessel might be removed 
to a safer distance ; it was refused, and a boat’s crew was 
then sent to cut its cable. The boat was received with 
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musketry fire. This was answered by the Dartmouth 
and by a French ship, and the battle soon • became 
general. Codrington, still desirous to avoid bloodshed, 
sent his pilot to Moharem Bey, who commanded in 
Ibrahim’s absence, proposing to withhold fire on both 
sides. Moharem replied with cannon-shot, killing the 
pilot and striking Codrington’s own vessel. This 
exhausted the patience of the English admiral, who 
forthwith made his adversary a mere wreck. The entire 
fleets on both sides were now engaged. The Turks had 
a superiority of eight hundred guns and fought with 
courage. For four hours the battle raged at close 
quarters in the land-locked harbour, while twenty 
thousand of Ibrahim’s soldiers watched from the sur- 
rounding hills the struggle in which they could take no 
part. But the result of the combat was never for a 
moment doubtful. The confusion and bad discipline of 
the Turkish fleet made it an easy prey. Vessel after 
vessel was sunk or blown to pieces, and before evening 
fell the work of the allies was done. When Ibrahim 
returned from his journey on the following day he found 
the harbour of Navarino strewed with wrecks and dead 
bodies. Four thousand of his seamen had fallen ; the 
■fleet which was to have accomplished the reduction of 
Hydra was utterly ruined.* 

Over aU Greece it was at once felt that the nation 
■was saved. The interven^tion of the Powers had been 
sudden and decisive beyond •the most sanguine hopes j 

• Bourdiier’s Codrington, ii. 62. Admiraliy De^tohos, Nov. 10, 
1827. ParL Deb., Peb. 14., 1828. 
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and though this intervention might be intended to 
establish something less than the complete independence 
of Greece, the violence of the first collision 
bade fair to carry the work far beyond the 
bounds originally assigned to it. The atti- 
tude of the Porte after the news of the battle of N^ava- 
rino reached Constantinople was exactly that which its 
worst enemies might have desired. So far from abating 
anything in its resistance to the mediation of the three 
Powers, it declared the attack made upon its navy to 
be a crime and an outrage, and claimed satisfaction for 
it from the ambassadors of the Allied Powers. Argu- 
ments proved useless, and the united demand for an 
armistice with the Greeks having been finally and con- 
temptuously refused, the ambassadors, in accordance 
with their instructions, quitted the Turkish capital 
(Dec. 8). Had Canning been still living, it is probable 
that tlio first blow of Navarino would have been imme- 
diately followed by the measures necessary to make 
the Sultsm submit to the Treaty of London, and that 
the forces of Great Britain would have been applied 
with sufficient vigour to render any isolated action on 
the part of Eussia both unnecessary and impossible. 
But at this critical moment a paralysis fell over the 
English Qovomraont. Canning’s policy was so much 
his own, ho had dragged his colleagues so forcibly with 
him in spite of themselves,’ tliat when Ms place was 
loft empty no one had the courage either to fulfil or 
to reverse Ms intentions, and the men who succeeded 
Mm acted as if they were trespassers in the fortress 
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wMcli, Canning tad taken by storm. The very ground 
on wHoh Wellington, no less than Canning, had justi- 
fied the agreement made with Bussia in 1826 was the 
necessity of preventing Bussia from acting alone ; and 
when Eussian and Turkish ships had actually fought at 
Navarino, and war was all but formally declared, it 
became more imperative than ever that Great Britain 
should keep the most vigorous hold upon its rival, 
and by steady, consistent pressure let it be known to 
both Turks and Bussians that the terms of the Treaty 
of London and no others miist be enforced. To retire 
from action immediately after dealing the Sultan one 
dire, irrevocable blow, without following up this stroke 
or attaining the end agreed upon — ^to leave Bussia to 
take up the armed compulsion where England had 
dropped it, and to win firom its crippled adversary the 
gains of a private and isolated war — was surely the 
weakest of aU possible policies that could have been 
adopted. Tet this was the policy followed by English 
Ministers during that interval of transition and inco- 
herence that passed between Canning’s death and the 
introduction of the Beform BiU. 

By the Eussian Government nothing was more 
ardently desired than a contest with Turkey, in which 
England and Prance, after they had destroyed the 
Turkish fleet, should be mere on-lookers, debarred by 
the folly of the Porte itself from prohibiting or control- 
ling hostilities between it and its neighbour. There 
might indeed be some want of a pretext for war, since 
all the points of contention between Bussia and Turkey 
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other than those relating to Greece had been finally 
settled in Russia’s favour by a Treaty signed at Aker- 
man in October, 1826. But the spirit of 
infatuation had seized the Saltan, or a 
secret hope that the Western Powers would 
in the last resort throw over the Court of St. Petersburg, 
led him to hurry on hostilities by a direct challenge to 
Russia. A proclamation which reads like the work of 
some frantic dervish, though said to have been composed 
by Mahmud himself, called the Mussulman world to 
arms. Russia was denounced as the instigator of the 
Greek rebellion, and the arch-enemy of Islam. The 
Treaty of Akerman was declared to have been extorted 
by compulsion and to have been signed only for the 
purpose of gaining time, “Russia has imparted its 
own madness to the other Powers and persuaded them 
to make an alliance to free the Rayah from his Ottoman 
master. But the Turk does not count his enemies. 
The law forbids the people of Islam to permit any 
injury to be done to their religion ; and if all the un- 
believers together unite against them, they will enter on 
the war as a sacred duty, and trust in God for protec- 
tion.” This proclamation was followed by a levy of 
troops and the expulsion of most of the Christian resi- ‘ 
dents in Constantinople. Russia needed no other pre- 
text. The fanatical outburst of the Sultan was treated 
by the Court of St. Petersburg as if it had been the 
deliberate expression of some civilised Power, and was 
answered on the 26th of April, 1828, by a declaration of 
war. In order to soften the effect of this step and to 
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reap the full benefit of its subsisting relations with 
France and England, Eussia gave a provisional under- 
taking to confine its operations as a belligerent to the 
mainland and the Black Sea, and within the Mediter- 
ranean to act still as one of the allied neutrals under 
the terms of the Treaty of London. 

The moment seized by Eussia for the declaration of 
war was one singularly favourable to itself and unfortu- 
nate for its adversary. Not only had the Turkish fleet 
been destroyed by the neutrals, but the old Turkish 
force of the Janissaries had been destroyed by its 
own master, and the new-modelled regiments which 
were to replace it had not yet been organised. The 
Sultan had determined in 1826 to postpone his long- 

MffitetyoBnat plamied military reform no longer, and to 
tioaofctoker. everything on one bold stroke against 

the Janissaries. Troops enough were brought up from 
the other side of the Bosphorus to make Mahmud cer- 
tain of victory. The Janissaries were summoned to' 
contribute a proportion of their number to the regi- 
ments about to be formed on the European pattern ; 
and when they proudly refused and raised the standard 
of open rebellion they were cut to pieces and extermi- 
nated by Mahmud’s Anatolian soldiers in the midst 
of Constantinople.* The principal difficulty in the way 
of a reform of the Turkish army was thus removed 
and the work of reorganisation was earnestly taken 
in hand ; but before there was time to complete it 
the enemy entered the fleld. Mahmud had to meet 
* Rosen, Geschiolite der Tiirkei, i. 67- 
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the attack of Itussia with an amj greatly diminished 
in number, and confused by the admixture of Euro- 
pean and Turkish discipline. The resources of the 
empire were exhausted by the long struggle with Greece, 
and, above all, the destruction of the Janissaries had 
left behind it an exasperation which made the Sultan 
believe that rebellion might at any moment break out 
in his own capital. U’evertheless, in spite of its in- 
herent weakness and of aU the disadvaniiages under 
which it entered into war, Turkey succeeded in pro- 
longing its resistance through two campaigns, and 
might, with better counsels, have tried the fortune of a 
third. 

The actual militaiy resources of Eussia were 
in 1828 much below what they were believed to be 
by all Europe. The destruction of Napoleon’s army 
in 1812 and the subsequent exploits of MaitoTyoun-u- 
Alexander in the campaigns which ended 
iu the capture of Paris had left behind them an im- 
pression of Eussian energy and power which was far 
from corresponding with the reality, and which, though 
disturbed by the events of 1828, had by no means 
vanished at the time of the Crimean War. The courage 
and patience of the Eussian soldier .were certainly not 
over-rated j but the progress supposed to have been 
made in Eussian military organisatibn since the cam- 
paign of 1709, when it was regarded in England and" 
Austria as little above that of savages, was for the most 
part imaginary. The proofs of a radically bad system 
— scanty numbers, failing supplies, immense sickness* — 
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were never more conspicuous than in 1828. Though 
Eussia had been preparing for war for at least seven 
years, scarcely seventy thousand soldiers could be col- 
lected on the Pruth. The general was Wittgenstein, 
one of the heroes of 1812, but now a veteran past 
effective work. Nicholas came to the camp to make 
things worse by headstrong interference. The best 
Eussian officer, Paskiewitsch, was put in command of 
the forces about to operate in Asia Minor, ' and there, 
thrown on his own resources and free to create a system 
of his own, he achieved results in strong contrast to tho 
failure of the Eussian arms on the Danube. 

In entering on the campaign of 1828, it was neces- 
sary for the Czar to avoid giving any unnecessary 
causes of anxiety to Austria, which had already made 
unsuccessful attempts to form a coalition against him. 
The line of operations was therefore removed as far as 
possible from the Austrian frontier ,* and after the Eou- 
campaigaoi ^auian principalities had been peacefully 
occupied, the Danube was crossed at a short 
distance above the point where its mouths divide 
(June 7). The Turks had no intention of meeting the 
enemy in a pitched battle ; they confined themselves to 
the defence of fortresses, the form of warfare to which, 
since the decline of the military art in Turkey, the 
patience and abstemiousness of the race best fit them. 
Ibraila and Silistria on tho Danube, Yama and Shunxla 
in the neighbourhood of the Balkans, were their prin- 
cipal strongholds, and of these Ibraila was at once 
besieged by a considerable force, while Silistria was 
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watched by a weak contingent, and the vanguard of the 
army pushed on through the Dobrudscha towards the 
Black Sea, where, with the capture of the minor coast- 
towns, it expected to enter into communication with the 
fleet. The flrst few weeks of the campaign were marked 
by considerable successes. Ibraila capitulated on the 
18 th of June, and the mihtaxy posts in the Dobrudscha 
fell one after another into the hands of the invaders, 
who met with no effective resistance in this district. 
But their serious work was only now beginning. The 
Eussian army, in spite of its weakness, was divided 
■ into three parts, occupied severally in ^ 

front of Silistria, Shumla, and Varna. At 
Shumla the mass of the Turkish army, under Omer 
Brionis, was concentrated. The force brought against 
it by the invader was inadequate to its task, and the 
attempts which were made to lure the Turkish army from 
its entrenched camp into the open field proved unsuc- 
cessful. The difficulties of the siege proved so great that 
Wittgenstein after a while proposed to abandon offensive 
operations at this point, and to leave a mere corps of 
observation before the enemy until Varna should have 
fallen. This, hov>rever, was forbidden by the Czar. As 
the Eussians wasted away before Shumla with sickness 
and fatigue, the Turks gained strength, and on the 
24th of September Omer broke out from his entrench- 
ments and moved eastwards to the rdief of Varna. 
Nicholas again over-ruled his generals, and ordered his 
cousin, Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, to attack the 
advancing Ottomans with the troops then actually at 
8f2 
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liis disposal. Eugene did so, and suffered a severe 
defeat. A vigorous movement of the Turks would 
probably have made an end of the campaign, but Omer 
held back at the critical moment, and on the lOtb of 
October Varna surrendered. This, however, was the 
only conquest made by the Eussians. The season was 
too far advanced for them either to cross the Balkans or 
to push forward operations against the uncaptured 
fortresses. Shumla and Silistria remained in the hands 
of their defenders, and the Eussians, after suffering 
enormous losses in proportion to the smallness of their 
numbers, withdrew to Varna and the Danube, to resume 
the campaign in the spring of the following year.* 

The spirits of the Turks and of their European 
friends were raised by the unexpected failure of the 
Czar’s arms. Metternioh resumed his efforts to form a 
coalition, and tempted French Ministers with the pros- 
pect of recovering the Ehenish provinces, but in vain. 
The Sultan began negotiations, but broke them off when 
he found that the events of the campaign had made no 
difEerence in the enemy’s tone. The prestige of Eussia 
was in fact at stake, and Nicholas would probably have 
faced a war with Austria and Turkey combined rather 
than have made peace without restoring the much- 
diminished reputation of his troops. The winter was 
therefore spent in bringing up distant reserves. Witt- 
genstein was removed from his command; the Czar 
withdrew from military operations in which he had done 
nothing but mischief ; and Diebitsch, a Prussian by 
* Moltke, Enssisch-Tiirkisclie Foldzug, p. 226. Bosen, i. 6?. 
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birth, and training, was placed at the head of the army, 
untrammelled by the sovereign, presence or nof 
connselswhich had hampered his predecessor, 

The intention of the new commander was to cross the 
Balkans as soon as Silistria should have fallen, without 
waiting for the capture of Shumla. In pursuance of 
this design the fleet was despatched early in the spring 
of 1829 to seize a port beyond the mountain-range. 
Diebitseh then placed a corps in front of Silistria, and 
made his preparations for the southward march; but 
before any progress had been made in the siege the 
Turks themselves took the field. Eeschid Pasha, now 
Grand Vizier, moved eastwards from Shumla at the 
beginning of May against the weak Eussian contingent 
that stUl lay in winter quarters between that place and 
Varna. The superiority of his force promised him an 
easy victory; but after winning some unimportant 
successes, and advancing to a considerable distance from 
his stronghold, he allowed himself to be hold at bay 
until Diebitseh, with the army of the Danube, was 
ready to fall upon his rear. The errors of the Turks had 
given to the Eussian commander, who hastened across 
Bulgaria on hearing of his colleague’s penl, the choice 
of destroying their army, or of seizing Shumla by a 
ooup'de-main.. Diebitseh determined upon attacking bis 
enemy in the open field, and on the 10th of June 
Eeschid’s army, attempting to regkin' the iroads to 
Shumla, was put to total rout at Kulewtscha. A fort- 
night later Silistria surrendered, and Diebitseh, rein- 
forced by the troops that had besieged that fortress, 
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was now able to cominence his march across the 
Balkans. 

Eumour magnified into hundreds of thousands the 
scanty columns which for the first time carried the 
Eussian flag over the Balkan range. Eesistance every- 
where collapsed. The mountains were crossed without 
difficulty, and on the 19th of August the invaders 
appeared before Adrianople, which imme- 
diately surrendered. Putting on the boldest 
countenance in order to conceal his real 
weakness, Diebitsch now struck out right and left, 
and sent detachments both to the Euxine and the 
iEgsean coast. The fleet co-operated with him, and 
the ports of the Black Sea, almost as far south as the 
Bosphorus, fell into the invaders’ hands. The centre 
of the army began to march upon Constantinople. If 
the Sultan had known the real numbers of the force 
which threatened his capital, a force not exceeding twenty 
thousand men, he would probably have recognised that 
his assailant’s position was a more dangerous one than 
his own. Diebitsch had advanced into the heart of the 
enemy’s country with a mere handful of men. Sickness 
was daily thinning his ranks ; his troops were dispersed 
over a wide area from sea to sea ; and the warlike tribes 
of Albania threatened to fall upon his communications 
from the west. For a moment the Sultan spoke of 
fighting upon the walls of Constantinople ; but the fear 
of rebellion within his own capital, the discovery cf 
conspiracies, and the disasters sustained by his arms in 
Asia, where Enrs and Erzeroum had fallen into the 
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enemy’s hands, soon led him to make overtures of peace 
and to accept the moderate terms which the Eussian 
Government, aware of its own difficulties, was willing to 
grant. It would have been foUy for the Czar to stimulate 
the growing suspicion of England and to court the 
attack of Austria by prolonging hostilities ; and although 
King Charles X. and the French Cabinet, reverting to 
the ideas of Tilsit, proposed a partition of the Ottoman 
Empire, and a general re-arrangement of the map of 
Europe which would have given Belgium and the 
Palatinate to France, the plan was originated too 
late to produce any effect.* Eussia had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by a European war. 
It had reduced Turkey to submission, and might 
fairly hope to maintain its ascendency at Constantinople 
during coming years without making any of those great 
territorial changes which would have given its rivals a 
pretext for intervening on the Sultan’s behalf. Under 
the guise of a generous forbearance the Czar extricated 
himself from a dangerous position with credit and 
advantage. As much had been won as could be main- 
tained without hazard ; and on the 14th of September 
peace was concluded in Adrianople. 

The Treaty of Adrianople gave Eussia a slight 
increase of territory in Asia, incorporating with the 
Czar’s dominions the ports of Anapa and Poti on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea ; but its most important 

^ Tid-Oastel, xx. 16. Eussia was to have had tho Danubian Pro- 
vinces; Austria was to have had Bosnia and Servia; Prussia was to have 
had Saxony and Holland; the Hing of Holland was to have reigned at 
Oonstantinople. 
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provisions were those which confirmed and extended 
the Protectorate exercised hy the Czar over 
the Dannbian Principalities, and guaranteed 
the commercial rights of Eussian subjects 
throughout the Ottoman Empire both by land and sea. 
In order more efifectively to exclude the Sultan’s influence 
from Wallachia and Moldavia, the office of Hospodar, 
hitherto tenable for seven years, was now made an appoint- 
ment for life, and the Sultan specifically engaged to permit 
no iuterference on the part of his neighbouring Pashas 
with the affairs of these provinces. No fortified point 
was to be retained by the Turks on the left bank of the 
Danube ; no Mussulman was to be permitted to reside 
within the Principalities; and those possessing landed 
estates there were to sell them within eighteen months. 
The Porte pledged itself never again to detain Eussian 
ships of commerce coming from the Black Sea, and 
acknowledged that such an act would amount to an 
infraction of treaties justifying Eussia in having recourse 
to reprisals. The Straits of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles were declared free and open to the merchant 
ships of all Powers at peace with the Porte, upon the 
same conditions which were stipulated for vessels under 
the Eussian fiag. The same freedom of .trade and 
navigation was recognised within the Black Sea. All 
treaties and conventions hitherto concluded between 
Turkey and Eussia were recognised as in force, except 
in so far as modified by the present agreement. The 
Porte further gave its adhesion to the Treaty of 
liondon relating to Greece, and to an Act entered into 
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by the Allied Powers in March, 1829, for regulating the 
Greek frontier. An indemnity in money was declared 
to be owing to Russia ; and as the amount of this 
remained to be fixed by mutual agreement, the means 
were still left open to the Russian Government for 
exercising a gentle pressure at Constantinople, or for 
rewarding the compliance of the conquered.* 

The war between Turkey and Russia, while it left 
the European frontier between the belligerents xm- 
changed, exercised a two-fold influence upon the settle- 
ment of Greece. On the one hand, by exciting the fears 
and suspicions of Great Britain, it caused 

Gapodistxias 

the Government of our own country, under ' 
the Duke of Wellington, to insist on the 
limitation of the Greek State to the narrowest pos- 
sible area t ; on the other hand, by reducing Turkey 
itself almost to the condition of a Russian depen- 
dency, it led to the abandonment of the desire to 
maintain the Sultan’s supremacy in any form over the 
emancipated provinces, and resulted in the establishment 
of an absolutely independent Hellenic kingdom. An 
important change had taken place witliin Greece itself 
just at the time when the allied Powers determined 
upon intervention. The parts of the local leaders were 
played out, and in April, 1827, Capodistrias, ex-Minister 
of Russia, was elected President for seven years. Capo- 
distrias accepted the call. He was then, as he had been 
throughout the insurrection, at a distance from Greece ; 

* Hortslot, Map of Enrope by Treaty, iL 818. Boseo, i. 108. 

t Wdliufcton, N. S., iv. 297. 
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and before making his way thither, he visited the prin- 
cipal Courts of Europe, with the view of ascertaining what 
moral or financial support he should be likely to receive 
from them. His interview with the Czar Nicholas led 
to a clear statement by that sovereign of the conditions 
which he expected Capodistrias, in return for Eussia’s 
continued friendship, to fulfil. Gtreece was to be 
rescued from revolution : in other words, personal was 
to be , substituted for popular government. The State 
was to remain tributary to the Sultan: that is, in 
both Greece and Turkey the door was to be kept open 
for Eussia’s interference. Whether Capodistrias had 
any intention of fulfilling the latter condition is 
doubtful. His love for Greece and his own personal 
ambition prevented his regard for Eussia, strong though 
this might be, from making him the mere instrument 
of the Court of St. Petersburg; and while outwardly 
acquiescing in the Czar’s decision that Greece should 
remain a tributary State, he probably resolved from the 
first to aim at establishing its complete independence. 
With regard to the Czar’s demand that the system of 
local self-government should be superseded within Greece 
itself by one of autocratic rule, Capodistrias was in har- 
mony with his patron. He had been the Minister of a 
centralised despotism himself. His experience was 
wholly that of the official of an absolute sovereign ; and 
although Capodistrias had represented the more liberal 
tendencies of the Eussian Court when it was a question 
of arguing against Metternich about the complete or the 
partial restoration of despotic rule in Italy, he had no 
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real acquaintance and no real sympatliy witli the action 
of free institutions, and moved in the same circle of 
ideas as the autocratic reformers of the eighteenth 
century, of whom Joseph II. was the type.* 

The Turks were still masters of the Morea when 
Capodistrias reached Greece. The battle of IN’avarino 
had not caused Ibrahim to relax his hold 
upon the fortresses, and it was deerued No^^is^and 
necessary by the Allies to send a Ikench 
army-corps to dislodge him from his position. This 
expeditionary force, under General Maison, landed in 
Greece in the summer of 1828, and Ibrahim, not 
wishing to fight to the bitter end, contented himself 
with burning Tripolitza to the ground and sowing 
it with salt, and then withdrew. The war between 
Turkey and Russia had now begun. Capodistrias 
assisted the Russian fleet in blockading the Darda- 
nelles, and thereby gained for himself the mhrked 
ill-will of the British Government. At a conference 
held in London by the representatives of Prance, Eng- 
land, and Russia, in November, 1828, it was resolved that 
the operations of the Allies should be limited to the 
Morea and the islands. Capodistrias, in consequence of 
this decision, took the most vigorous measures for con- 
tinuing the war against Turkey. "What the allies refused 
to guarantee must be won by force of annsj and 
during the winter of 1829, while Russia pressed upon 
Turkey from the Danube, Capodistrias succeeded in re- 
conquering Missolonghi and the whole tract of country 
* Heudelasolui, Chcti Oapodistriae, p. 64, 
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immediately to the north of the Gulf of Corinth. The 
Porte, in prolonging its resistance after the November 
conference, played, as usual, into its enemy’s hands. 
The negotiations at London were resumed in a spirit 
somewhat more favourable to Greece, and a Protocol was 
signed on the 22nd of March, 1829, extending the 
northern frontier of Greece up to a line drawn from the 
Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Volo. Greece, according to 
this Protocol, was still to remain under the Sultan’s 
suzerainty: its ruler was to be a hereditary prince 
belonging to one of the reigning European families, but 
not to any of the three allied Courts.* 

The mediation of Great Britain was now offered to 
the Porte upon the terms thus laid down, and for the 
fourteenth time its mediation was rejected. But the 
end was near at hand. Diebitsch crossed the Balkans, 
and it was in vain that the Sultan then proposed the 
terms which he had scouted in November. The Treaty 
of Adrianople enforced the decisions of the March Pro- 
tocol. Greece escaped from a limitation of its frontier, 
LwppMacowts would have left both Athens and 

Mjssolonghi Turkish territory. The principle 
of the admission of the provinces north of 
the Gulf of Corinth within the Hellenic State was 
established, and nothing remained for the friends of the 
Porte but to cut down to the narrowest possible area 
the district which had been loosely indicated in the 
London Protocol. While Eussia, satisfied with its own 
successes against the Ottoman Empire and anxious to 
• B. and P. State Papers, xvii. p. 132. Protesch-Osten, v. 136. 
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play the part of patron of the conquered, ceased to 
interest itself in Greece, the Government of Great 
Britain contested every inch of territory proposed to he 
ceded to the new State, and finally induced the Powers 
to agree upon a houndary-line which did not even in 
letter fulfil the conditions of the treaty. Northern 
Acamania and part of JStolia were severed from Greece, 
and the frontier was drawn from the mouth of the 
river Achelous to a spot near Thermopylae. On the 
other hand, as Eussian influence now appeared to he 
firmly established and likely to remain paramount at 
Constantinople, the Western Powers had no motive to 
maintain the Sultan’s supremacy over Greece. This 
was accordingly hy common consent abandoned ; and 
the Hellenic Kingdom, confined within miserably narrow 
limits on the mainland, and including neither Crete nor 
Samos among its islands, was ultimately offered in full 
sovereignty to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cohurg, the 
widower of Charlotte, daughter of George IV. After 
some negotiations, in which Leopold vainly asked for a 
better frontier, he accepted the Greek crown on the 
11th of February, 1880. 

In the meantime, Capodistrias was struggling hard 
to govern and to organise according to his own concep- 
tions a land in which every element of 
anarchy, ruin, and confusion appeared to 
be arrayed against the restoration of civilised life. The 
country was devastated, depopulated, and in some places 
utterly barbarised. Out of a population of little more 
than a nxiUion, it was reckoned that three hundred 
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thousand liad perished during the conflict with the Turk. 
The whole fabric of political and social order had to be 
erected anew ; and, difficult as this task would have been 
for the wisest ruler, it was rendered much more difficult 
by the conflict between Oapodistrias’ own ideal and the 
character of the people among whom he had to work. 
Communal or local self-government lay at the very root 
of Q-reek nationality. In many difierent forms this 
intense provincialism had maintained itself unimpaired 
up to the end of the war, in spite of national assemblies 
and national armaments. The Hydriote ship-owners, 
the Primates of the Morea, the guerilla leaders of the 
north, had each a type of life and a body of institutions 
as distinct as the dialects which they spoke or the saints 
whom they cherished in their local sanctuaries. If 
antagonistic in some respects to national unity, this 
vigorous local life had nevertheless been a source of 
national energy while Greece had still its independence 
to win ; and now that national independence was won, it 
might well have been made the basis of a popular and 
effective system of self-government. But to Oapodistrias, 
as to greater men of that age, the unity of the State meant 
the uniformity of all its parts ; and, shutting his eyes to 
all the obstacles in his path, he set himself to create an 
administrative system as rigorously centralised as that 
, which Prance had received from Hapoleon. Conscious 
of his own intellectual superiority over his countrymen, 
conscious of his own integrity and of the sacrifice of all 
his personal wealth in his country’s service, he put no 
measure on his expressions of scorn for the freebooters and 
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peculators whom he believed to make up the Greek official 
world, and he both acted and spoke as if, in the literal 
sense of the words, all who ever came before him were 
thieves and robbers. The peasants of the mainland, who 
had suffered scarcely less from Klephts and Primates than 
from Turks, welcomed Capodistrias’ levelling despotism, 
and to the end his name was popular among them ; but 
among the classes which had supplied the leaders in the 
long struggle for independence, and especially among 
the ship-owners of the Archipelago, who felt the con- 
tempt expressed by Capodistrias for their seven years’ 
efforts to be grossly unjust, a spirit of opposition arose 
which soon made it evident that Capodistrias would 
need better instruments than those which he had around 
him to carry out his task of remodelling Greece. 

It was in the midst of this growing antagonism that 
the nows reached Capodistrias that Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg had been appointed King of Greece. The reso- 
lution made by the Powers in March, 1829, that the 
sovereign of Greece should belong to some reigning 
house, had perhaps not wholly destroyed the hopes of 
Capodistrias that he might become Prince or Hospodar 
of Greece himself. There were difficulties in the way of 
filling the throne, and these difficulties, after 
the appointment of Leopold, Capodistrias 
certainly did not seek to lessen. His sub- 
tlety, his command of the indirect methods of effecting 
a purpose, were so great and so habitual to him that 
there was little chance of his taking any overt step for 
preventing Leopold’s accession to the crown; there 
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appears, however, to be evidence that be repressed tbe 
indications of assent wbiob the Q-reeks attempted to 
offer to Leopold; and a series of letters written by 
him to that prince was probably intended, though in 
the most guarded language, to give Leopold the im- 
pression that the task which awaited him was a hope- 
less one. Leopold himself, at the very time when he 
accepted the crown, was wavering in his purpose. He 
saw with perfect clearness that the territory granted to 
the Greek State was too small to secure either its peace 
or its independence. The severance of Acarnauia and 
l^orthem JEtolia meant the abandonment of the most 
energetic part of the Greek inland population, and a 
probable state of incessant warfare upon the northern 
frontier ; the relinquishment of Crete meant that Greece, 
bankrupt as it was, must maintain a navy to protect the 
south coast of the Morea from Turkish attack. These 
considerations had been urged upon the Powers by 
Leopold before he accepted the crown, and he had been 
induced for the moment to withdraw them. But he 
had never fully acquiesced in the arrangements imposed 
upon him : he remained irresolute for some months ; and 
at last, whether led to this decision by the letters of 
Capodistidas or by some other influences, ho declared the 
conditions under which he was called upon to rule 
Greece to be intolerable, and renounced the crown 
(May, 1880 ) * 

Capodistrias thus found himself delivered from his 

^ Stockmar, i. 80. ; Moudolssoliu ; Capodistrias, x>* B. and State 

Papers, xvii. 463. 
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rival, and again face to face with th.e task to which duty 
or ambition called him. The candidature 
of Leopold had embittered the relations 

^ ^ distms. 

between Capodistrias and all who confronted 
him in Grreece, for it gave him the means of measuring 
their hostility to himself by the fervour of their ad- 
dresses to this unknown foreigner. A dark shadow 
fell over his government. As difficulties thickened 
and resistance grew everywhere more determined, the 
President showed himself harsher and less scrupulous in 
the choice of his means. The men about him were 
untrustworthy ; to crush them, ho filled the offices of 
government with relatives and creatures of his own 
who were at once tyrannous and incapable. Thwarted 
and checked, he met opposition by imprisonment and 
measures of violence, suspended the law-courts, and 
introduc(id the espionage and the police-system of St. 
Petei-sburg. At length armed rebellion broke out, and 
while ^liiioulis, the Hydriote admiral, blew up the best 
ships of the (Insok luivy to prevemt them falling into 
the ih'esidciiit’s hands, the wild district of Maina, which 
had ncfvcr admitted the Turkish tax-gatherer, refused 
to pay taxes to the Ihsllenic State. The rov(dt was 
summarily quelled by (Japt)distriaH, and several members 
of the liimily of Mauromichalis, including the chief 
Petrobei, formerly feudal ruler of Maina, were arrested. 
Some pemonal insult, imaginary or real, was moreover 
offered by Capodistrias to this fallen foe, after the aged 
mother of Petrobei, who had lost sixty-four kinsmen in 
the war against the Turks, had Ixsgged for his release. 
3 o 
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The vendetta of the Maina was aroused. A son and a 
nephew of Petrobei laid wait for the President, and as he 
entered the Ohui’ch of St. Spiridion at Nauplia on the 9th 
of October, 1831, a pistol-shot and blow from a yataghan 
laid him dead on the ground. He had been warned that 
his life was sought, but had refused to make any change 
in his habits, or to aUowhimself to be attended by a guard. 

The death of Oapodistrias excited sympathies and 
regrets which to a great extent silenced criticism upon 
his government, and which have made his name one of 
those most honoured by the Greek nation. His fall threw 
the country into anarchy. An attempt was made by 
his brother Augustine to retain autocratic power, but 
the result was universal dissension and the interference 
of the foreigner. At length the Powers united in 
finding a second sovereign for Greece, and brought the> 
weary scene of disorder to a close. Prince Otho of 
Bavaria was sent to reign at Athens, and 
with him there came a group of Bavarian 
officials, to whom the Courts of Europe 
persuaded themselves that the future of Greece might 
be safely entrusted. A frontier somewhat better than 
that which had been offered to Leopold was granted to 
the new sovereign, but neither Crete, Thessaly, nor Epfrus 
was included within his kingdom. Thus hemmed in 
within intolerably narrow limits, while burdened with 
the expenses of an independeirt state, alike unable to 
meet the calls upon its national exchequer and to exclude 
the intrigues of foreign Courts, Greece offered during 
the next generation little that justified the hopes that 
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had been raised as to its future. But the belief of man- 
kind in the invigorating power of national independence 
is not wholly vain, nor, even under the most hostile 
conditions, will the efforts of a liberated people fail to 
attract the hope and the envy of those branches of its 
race which still remain in subjection. Poor and in- 
glorious SIS the Greek kingdom was, it excited the rest- 
less longings not only of Greeks under Turkish bondage 
but of the prosperous Ionian Islands under English 
rule ; and in 18G4 the first step in the expansion of the 
.Hellenic kingdom wa.s accomplished by the transfer of 
these islands from Great Britain to Greece. Our own 
day has seen Greece further strengthened and enriched 
by the annexation of Thessaly. The commercial and 
educational development of the kingdom is now as 
vigorous as that of any State in Europe : in agricultxxro 
and in inanufactxiring industry it still lingers far behind. 
Following the example of Oavour and the Sardinian 
statesmen who judged no cost too great in ])re])aring 
for Italian union, the rulers of Greece burden the 
national linancos with the support of an army and navy 
excessive in comparison both with the resources and 
with the present reqairoments of the State. To the 
ideal of a great political future the material progress of 
the land has been largesly saerificesd. Whether, in the 
re-adjustment of frontiers which must follow upon the 
gradual extrusion of the Turk from Eastotn Europe, 
Greece will gain from its expenditure advantages pro- 
portionate to the undoubted evils which it has involved, 
the future alone can decide. 

S 0 3 
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When the Congress of Vienna re-arranged the map of 
Europe after Napoleon’s fall, Lord Castlcrcagh expressed 
the opinion that no prudent statesman would forecast a 
' duration of more than seven years for any settlement 
that might then be made. At the end of a period twice 
as long, the Treaties of 1815 were still the public law of 
Europe. The grave had peacefully closed over Napo- 
leon ; the revolutionary forces of France had given no 
sign of returning life. As the Bourbon monarcliy struck 
root, and the elements of opposition grew daily weaker 
in France, the perils that lately filled all minds appeared 
to grow obsolete, and the very Power against which the 
anti-revolutionary treaties of 1815 had been hi tho main 
directed took its place, as of natural right, by the side 
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of Austria and Eussia in the struggle against revolu- 
tion. The attack of Louis XVIII. upon the Spanish 
Constitutionalists marked the complete reconciliation of 
Fnince with the Continental dynasties which had com- 
bined against it hi 1815 ; and from this time the TVeaties 
of Chaumont and Aix-la-Chapello, though their pro- 
visions might he still unchallenged, ceased to represent 
the actual relations existing between the Powers. There 
was lu) longer a moral union of the Courts against a 
supposed French revolutionary State ; on the contrary, 
whenKastoru adairs reached their crisis, Eussia detached 
itself from its Jla])sburg ally, and definitely allied itself 
with Fraiice. If after the Peace of Adrianoplo any 
one Power stood isolated, it was Austria ; and if Europe . 
was thr(‘atened by renewed aggression, it was not under 
revolutionary leadem or with revolutionary watchwords, 
but as ilm result of an alliance between Charles X. and 
th(> Czar of Russia. After the Bourbon Cabinet had 
resolved to seek ait (“xtension of Fnuich territory at 
whatev»‘r sncrific(! of the balance of jiower in the East, 
Europe (;oul<l hardly exiiect that the Court of St. Peters- 
burg would long n'jee-t the advantages ofll'nd to it. 
The frontiers of iHlf) seemed likely to bo (d)literatcd by 
an enttu’priso which would bring Russia to the Danube 
and Praiuto to the Rhino. Prom this danger the settle- 
mont of 1815 was saved by the course of events that 
took jilaco within Franco itself. The Revolution of 1830, 
insignificant in its immediate cflects upon the French 
people, largely influenced the governments and the 
nations of Europe; and while within certain narrow 
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limits it gave a stimulus to constitutional liberty, its 
more general result was to revive the union of the throe 
Eastern Courts which had broken down in 1836, and to 
reunite the principal members of the Holy Alliance by 
the sense of a common interest against the Liberalism of 
the "West. 

In the person of Charles X. reaction and clericalism 
had ascended the French throne. The minister, Villble, 
who had won power in 1520 as the repre- 
sentative of the ultra- Royalists, had indeed 
learnt wisdom wliile in office, and down to 
the death of Louis XVill. in 1824 he had k<'pt in 
check the more violent section of his party. IJut ho 
now retained his post only at the price of coniplianco 
with the Court, and gave the authority of his name to 
measures which his own judgment condemned. It was 
characteristic of Charles X. and of the reactionaries 
around him that out of trifling matters they provoked 
more exasperation than a prudent CJovernnient would 
have aroused by changes of infinitely gnsutor im- 
portance. Thus in a sacrilege-law which was intro- 
duced in 1825 they disgusted all reasonable men by 
attempting to revive the barbarous mediaival punishnumt 
of amputation of the hand ; and in a measure conferring 
some fractional rights upon the eldest son in cas(*8 of 
intestacy they alamed the whole nation by a preamble 
declaring the French principle of the equal division of 
inheritances to be incompatible with monarchy. Coming 
from a Gfovernment which had thus already forfeited 
public confidence, a law granting tho omigmnts a 
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compensation of £40,000,000 for tTieir estates whicli 
had been confiscated during the Bevolution excited the 
strongest opposition, although, apaj-t from questions of 
equity, it bem4ted the nation by for ever setting at 
rest all doubt as to the title of the purchasers of the 
confiscated lands. The financial operations by which, in 
order to provide the vast sum allotted to the emigrants, 
tho national debt was converted from a five per cent, to 
a three per cent, stock, alienated all stockholders and 
especially the powerful bankers of Paris. But more 
than any single legislative act, the alliance of the 
Oov(‘rnin('nt with the prii'stly order, and the encourage- 
ment giv(*u by it to monastic corjiorations, whose 
existence in Prance was contrary to law, offended the 
nation. 'Phe Jesuits woi-o indicted before the law-courts 
by Montlosier, himself a Iloyalist and a memlxir of the 
old noblesse*. A vehement controversy sprang up be- 
tween tin* eiiclesiastics and their ojiponents, in .which the 
Court was not spared. '^Flie Government, w'hich hud lately 
rep<‘aled tlm law of censorshi]), now restor<‘d it by edict. 
The climax of its unpo|)ulariiy was reached; its hold 
uj)on the Chamber wsts gone, and tin* very mcjisure by 
which Villeh*, when at the height of his power, had 
endeavoured to give yjermuiamco to his administration, 
proved its ruin. He Inul abolislnxl the system of partial 
renovation, by which <»ne-fifth of tho Ohamber oi 
Deputies was annually retiiwujd, and substituted for 
it the Knglish system of scsptfsnnial Parliaments with 
general elections. In 1827 King Charles, hoHoving his 
Ministers to be stronger in the country than in the 
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Chamber, exercised his prerogative of dissolution. The 
result was the total defeat of the Q-ovcmment, and the 
return of au assembly in which the Liberal opposition 
outnumbered the partisans of the Court by three to 
one. Vill^le’s Ministry now resigned. King Charles, 
unwiULug to choose his successor from the Parluimon- 
tary majority, thought for a moment of violent resis- 
tance, but subsequently adopted other counsels, and, 
without sincerely intending to bow to the national will, 
called to office the Vicomte de Maxtignac, a member of 
the right centre, and the representative of a policy of 
conciliation and moderate reform (January 2, 1828), 

It was not the fault of this Minister that the last 
chance of union between the French nation and the 
MMstrjofMfl®. elder Bourbon line was thrown away, 
gnac, 1828-29. brought forward a measure of 

decentralisation conferring upon the local authorities 
powers which, though limited, were larger than they 
had possessed at any time since tlui foundation of 
the Consulate ; and he appealed to the Liberal sec- 
tions of the Chamber to assist him in winning an 
instalment of self-government which France might 
well have accepted with satisfaction. But the spirit 
of opposition within the Assembly was too strong for 
a coalition of moderate men, and the Liberals made 
the success of Martignac’s plan impossible by insisting 
on concessions which the Minister was unable to grant. 
The reactionists were ready to combine with their 
opponents. Enng Charles himself was in secret an- 
tagonism to his Minister, and watched with malicious 
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joy his failure to control tho majority in the Oliamber. 
Instead of throwing all his influence on to the side of 
Martignac, and rallying all doubtful forces by the pro- 
nounced support of the Crown, he welcomed Martignac’s 
defeat as a proof of the uselessness of all concessions, 
and dismissed the Minister from office, declaring that 
the course of events had fulfilled his own belief in the 
impossibility of governing in accord with a Parliament. 
Tho nsunes of tho Ministers who were now called to 
power excited anxiety and alarm not only in Prance 
but throughout the political ciroh'S of Europe. They 
were the names of men known as tho most violent and 
embittered partisairs of rcsiction ; men whoso presence 
in tho councils of tho King could nn-an nothing but 
a direct attack ui)ou tho existing Parliamentary system 
of Pranc(}. At tho hciul was Jules Poligmio, then French 
ambasstulor at London, a man half-craved 
with f(‘ligious delusions, who had snll’en-d 
a long imprisonment for his share in 
Cadomlnrs attem])t to kill JNia])ol<‘on, and on his return 
to France in 1814 had nd’used to swear to the Charta 
hecaiiso it granted religious freedom to non-Catholios. 
Among tho suhordinahj memlx'i’H of tlm Ministry were 
IJourmont, who ha<l deserted to tho English 
at Wah'rioo, and La Bourdomiayo, tho champion of 
tho reactionary Terrorists in IS I (5,* 

The Ministry having l)eon apiwintod immediately 
after tho close of tho session of 1831 ), m interval of 
several months passed before they were brought face to 
• yiel-Oastol, xis. 674. Duwi^ter do Ifanraimc, x. 86. 
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face with the Ohamhers. During this intenral the 
prospect of a conflict with the Crown he- 
m'^eor- came familiar to the public mind, though 
no general impression existed that an actual 
change of dynasty was close at hand. The Bonapartists 
were without a leader, Napoleon’s son, their natural head, 
■ being in the power of the Austrian Court ; the Eepub- 
licans were neither numerous nor well organised, and 
the fatal memories of 1793 still weighed upon the 
nation j the great body of those who contemplated 
resistance to Eiing Charles X. looked only to a Par- 
liamentary struggle, or, in the last resort, to the refusal 
of payment of taxes in case of a breach of the Constitu- 
tion. There was, however, a small and dexterous grou]) 
of politicians which, at a distance from all the old 
parties, schemed for the dethronement of the reigning 
branch of the House of Bourbon, and for the elevation 
of Louis Philippe, Duke of Oileans, to the throne. 
The chief of this intrigue was Talleyrand. Slighted 
and thwarted by the Court, the old diplomatist watched 
for the signs of a falling Government, and when the 
familiar omens met his view he tmrned to the quarter 
from which its successor was most likely to arise. 
Louis Philippe stood high in credit with all circles 
of Parliamentary Liberals. His liistory had been a 
strange and eventful one. He was the son of that 
Orleans who, after calling himself figalit^, and voting 
for the death of his cousin, Louis XVI,, had himself 
pei-ished during the Eeign of Terror. Young Louis 
Philippe had been a member of the Jacobin Club, and; 
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had fought for the Eepuhlic at Jemappos. Then, 
exiled and reduced to penury, he had earned lu's bread 
by teaching mathematics in Switzerland, and had been 
a wanderer in the new as well as in the old world. 
After a while his fortunes brightened. A marriage 
with the daughter of Perdinand of Sicily restored him 
to those relations with the reigning houses of Europe 
which had been forfeited by his father, and inspired him 
with the hope of gaining a crown. During Kapolcon’s 
invasion of Sjjain he had caballed with politicians in 
that country who wore inclined to acce])t a substitute 
for th('ir absent sovereign; at another time ho had 
entertaiiK'd hopes of being made king of the Ionian 
Islsinds. After the peace of J‘aris, wlnm tlio allied 
sovereigns and their ministers visited Mnghmd, Louis 
Philij)pc was sent over by his father-in-law to intrigue 
among tlunn against Munit, and in pursuuiH!(' of this 
object he made himself a(!(|uaint(‘d not only with twery 
foreigji statesman then in London but with (‘very lead- 
ing English ])oliti(iian. !!(( afbn'wards K(‘ttled in France, 
and was reinstabsl in the vast possc'ssionsctf tint I louse of 
Orh'ans, whi(ih, tlnnigh conliscated, had not for thq mo.st 
])art been sold during the Itevoluthni. II is jiosition at 
J’aris under Louis XVIII. and Oharles X. was a pciculiar 
one. Without taking any direct part in pobtics or 
eutt'ring into any avowed opjwsitiou to the Court, ho made 
his home, tlu» I’alais Jloyalo, a gathering-place for all 
that wjis most distinguished in the new political and 
literary socitsty of tho capitfd ; and while the Tuileries 
atleuted the pump and the ceromouiousnusa of the old 
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regime, the Duke of Orleans moved with the familiarity 
of a citizen among citizens. ’He was a clever, ready, 
sensible man, equal', as it seemed, to any practical task 
likely to come in his way, but in reality void of any 
deep insight, of any far-reacliing aspiration, of any 
profound conviction. His affectation of a straightfor- 
ward middle-class geniality covered a decided tendency 
towards intrigue and a strong love of personal power. 
Later events indeed gave rise to the belief that, while 
professing the utmost loyalty towards Charles X., Louis 
Philippe had been scheming to oust him from his throne ; 
but the evidence really points the other way, and 
indicates that, whatever secret hopes may have sug- 
gested themselves to the Duke, his strongest sentiment 
during the Bevolution of 1830 was the fear of being 
driven into exile himself, and of losing his posses- 
sions. He was not indeed of a chivalrous nature; 
but when the Crown came in his way, ho was guilty 
of no worse offence than some shabby evasions of 
promises. 

Early in March, 1880, ■the Erench Chambers assem- 
bled after their recess. The speech of King Charles 
Meptaiff and Opening of the session was resolute 

tho”*ttanbe^ ^ud oveu threatening. It was answered by 

SIareh,1830. jj ^ ,i t ^ 

an address irom the Lower House, requesting 
him to dismiss his Ministers. The deputation which 
presented this address was received by the King in a 
style that left no doubt as to his intentions, and on 
the following day the Chambers were prorogued for 
six months. It was known that they would not bo 
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permitted to meet again, and preparations for a renewed 
general election were at once made witli the utmost 
vigour both' parties throughout Prance. The Court 
unsparingly applied all the means of pressure familiar 
to Prench governments; it moreover expected to in- 
lluonce public opinion by some striking success in arms 
or in diplomacy abroad. The negotiations with llussia 
for the acquisition of Belgium were still before the 
(Jabinot, and a quarnd with the Dey of Algiers gave 
Polignac the opportunity of beginning a war of con- 
quest in Africa, (ioneral Bounnont left the "VVar Office, 
to wipe out the infamy still attaching to his name by a 
campaign against the Arabs ; and the (lovernmeut trusted 
that, even in the event of d((feat at the elections, the 
nation at largo would at the most critical monumt be 
rallied to its side by an announcoimmt <tf the capturo of 
Algiers. 

Wliihi the dissolution of Parlianumt was imjicnding, 
J*oligmuj laid beforo the King a m(‘nK»rial expressing his 
own vi(!ws on the courses open to (lovernnumt in case of 
tins elect i( ms proving adverse. The Charta , 

contained a elause which, in l(*os() and ill- 
chos<‘n language*, dciilan'd it to ho the function of the 
King“i(» make* the regulations and ordinances necessary 
for tlu! exeeuiiou of the laws and for the security of the 
►State.” Th(‘se words, which no doubt referred to tho 
ex<*rcisu of the King's normal and consiliutional powers, 
were interprefaal by Polignao as authorising tho ICing 
to suHjH'nd tho Constitution itself, if tho .’llopresenta- 
tive Ass{mibly sliould bo at variance with the King’s 
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Ministers. Polignac in fact entertained the same "view 
of- the relation between executive and deliberative bodies 
as those Jacobin directors who made the coup-iPetat of 
Pructidor, 1797 ; and the measures which he ultimately 
adopted were, though in a softened form, those adopted 
by Barras and Lar^veill^re after the Eoyalist elections 
in the sixth year of the Republic. To suspend the 
Constitution was not, he suggested, to violate the 
Charta, for the Charta empowered the sovereign to issue 
the ordinances necessary for the security of the State ; 
and who but the sovereign and his advisers could be the 
judges of this necessity? This was simple enough; 
there was nevertheless among Polignac’s colleague.s 
some doubt both as to the wisdom and as to the legality 
of his plans. King Charles who, with all his bigotry, 
was anxious not to violate the letter of the Charta, 
brooded long over the clause which defined the sove- 
reign’s powers. At length he persuaded himself that 
his Minister’s interpretation was the correct one, accepted 
the resignation of the dissentients within the Cabinet, 
and gave his sanction to the course which Polignac 
recommended.* 

The result of the general election, which took place 
in June, surpassed all the hopes of the Opposition and 
all the fears of the Court. The entire body of Deputies 
which had voted the obnoxious address to the Crown in 
of March was returned, and the partisans of 
Government lost' in addition fifty seats. 
The Cabinet, which had not up to this time resolved 
* Proctis dos Ex-Ministres, i. 189. 
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upon the details of its action, now deliberated upon 
several projects submitted to it, and, after rejecting all 
plans that might have led to a compromise, determined 
to declare the elections null and void, to silence the 
press, and to supersede the existing electoral system by 
one that should secure the mastei-y of the Government 
both at the polling-booths and in the Chamber itself. 
All this was to be done by Iloyal Edict, and before 
the meeting of the new Parliament. The date fixed 
for the opening of the Chambers had been placed 
as late as possible in order to give time to General 
PoTirmont to win the victory in Africa from which the 
Court expected to reap so rich a harvest of prestige. 
On the 9th of July news arrived that Algiers had 
fallen. The announcement, which was everywhere 
made with the utmost pomp, foil flat on the country. 
The conflict between the Court and the nation ab- 
sorbed all minds, and the rapturous congratulations 
of Bishoi)s and Prefects sctircely misled oven the blind 
eSterie of tho Tuileries. Public opinion was no doubt 
with tho Opposition; King Clmrl(?s, however, had 
no belief that tho populace of Paris, which alone 
was to bo dreaded as a fighting body, woxild take up 
arms on behalf of tho middle-class voters and jour- 
nalists against whom his Ordiiumcos were to be 
directed. The populace neither read nor voted : why 
should it concern itself with constitutional law? Or 
why, in a matter that related only to the King and tho 
Bourgeoisie, should it not take part with tho King 
against this new and bastard aristocracy which lived on 
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others’ labour? Politicians who could not fight ■were 
•troublesoine only when they were permitted to speak and 
to ■write. There was force enough at the King’s command 
to close the gates of the Chamber of Deputies, and to 
break up the printing-presses of the journals; and if 
King Louis XVI. had at last fallen by the hands of 
men of "Tiolence, it was only because he had made 
concessions at first to orators and politicians. There- 
fore, without dreaming that an armed struggle would 
be the immediate result of their action, King Charles 
and Polignac determined to prevent the meeting of the 
Chamber, and to publish, a week before the date fixed 
for its opening, the Edicts which were to silence the 
brawl of faction and to vindicate monarchical govom- 
ment in Prance. 

Accordingly, on the 2Gth of July, a scries of 
Ordinances appeared in the IlonUeicr, signed by the 
King and countersigned by the Ministers. The first 

Theordinancos. Ordinance forbade the publication of any 
July iie, 1830. journal without royal permission ; the second 

dissolved the Chamber of Deputies; the third raised 
the property- qualification of voters, established a 
system of double-election, altered the duration of 
Parliaments, and re-enacted the obsolete clause of 
the Charta, confining the initiative in all legislation 
to the Covcrnment. Other Ordinances convoked a 
Chamber to be elected under the new rules, and called 
to the Council of State a number of the most no- 
torious ultra-lioyalists and fanatics in Prance. Taken 
together, the Ordinances left scarcely anything standing 
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of the Constitutional and Parliamentary system of the 
day. The blow fell first on the press, and the first step 
in resistance was tahen by the journalists of Paris, 
who, under tine leadership of the young Thiers, editor 
of the National, published a protest declaring that they 
would treat the Ordinances as illegal, and calling upon 
the Chambers and nation to join in this resistance. For 
a while the journalists seemed likely to stand alone. 
Paris at large remained quiet, and a body of the recently 
elected Deputies, to whom the journalists appealed as 
representatives of the nation, proved themselves in- 
capable of any action or decision whatsoever. It was 
not from these timid politicians, but from a body of 
obscure Eepublicans, that the impul.se proceeded which 
overthrew the Bourbon throne. Unrepresented in Par- 
liament and unrepresented in the press, there were a 
few active men who had handed down the traditions of 
1792, and who, in sympathy with the Carbonari and 
other conspirators abroad, had during recent years 
founded secret societi(^s in I*aris, and euli.sted in the 
Eepublican cause a certain number of workmen, of 
students, and of youths of the middle classes. While 
the journalists discussed legal means of resistance and 
the Deputies awaited events, the Itepublican leaders 
met and determined upon armed revolt. They were 
assisted, probably without direct concert, by the print- 
ing firms and other employers of labour, who, in view 
of the general suspension of the newspapers, closed their 
establishments on the morning of July 27, and turned 
their workmen into the streets, 

S H 
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Thus on the day after the appearance of' the Edicts 
the aspect of Paris changed. Crowds gathered, and 
revolutionary cries were raised. Mannont, 

July 27, 

who was suddenly ordered to take command 
of the troops, placed them around the Tuileries, and 
captured two harricades which were erected in the neigh- 
bourhood ; hut the populace was not yet armed, and no 
serious conflict took place. In the evening Lafayette 
reached Paris, and the revolution had now a real, though 
not an avowed, leader. A body of his adherents met 
during the night at the office of the National, and, in 
spite of Thiers’ resistance, decided upon a general in- 
surrection. Thiers himself, who desired nothing hut 
a legal and Parliamentary attack upon Charles X., 
quitted Paris to await events. The men who had out- 
voted him placed themselves in communication with all 
the district committees of Paris, and began the actual 
work of revolt by distributing arms. On the morning 
of "Wednesday, July 28th, the first armed 

July 28, ** 

bands attacked and captured the arsenals 
and several private dep6ts of weapons and ammunition. 
Barricades were erected everywhere. The insurgents 
swelled from hundreds to thousands, and, converging on 
the old raUying-point of the Commune of Paris, they 
seized the H6tel de Ville, and hoisted the tricolor flag 
on its roof Mannont wrote to the King, declaring the 
position to be most serious, and advising concession j he 
then put his troops in motion, and succeeded, after a 
severe conflict, in capturing several points of vantage, 
and in expelling the rebels from the H6tel de ViUe. 
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In the meantime the Deputies, who were again 
assembled at the house of one of their number in 
pursuance of an agreement made on the previous day, 
gained sufficient courage to adopt a protest declaring 
that in spite of the Ordinances they were stiU the legal 
representatives of the nation. They moreover sent a 
deputation to Marmont, begging him to put a stop to 
the fighting, and offering their assistance in restoring 
order if tho King would withdraw his Edicts. Marmont 
replied that he could do nothing without tho King’s 
command, but he despatched a second letter to St. 
Cloud, urging compliance. The only answer which he 
received was a command to concentrate his troops and 
to act in masses. The result of this was that the 
positions which had been won by hard fighting were 
abandoned before evening, and that the troops, famished 
and exhausted, wore marched back through the streets 
of Paris to tho Tuilerios. On the march some frater- 
nised with tho people, others were surrounded and dis- 
armed. All eastern Paris now fell into the hands of 
the insurgents ; tho middle-class, as in 1789 and 1793, 
remained inactive, and allowed the contest to be decided 
by tho populace and the soldiery. Messages from the 
capital constantly reached St. Cloud, but the King ac 
little understood his danger and so confidently renkoneNi 
on the victory of tho troops in the Tuileries that he 
played whist as usual during the evening ; and when the 
Due de Mortemart, iVonoh Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, arrived at night&U, and pressed for an audience, 
the King refused to receive him until the next morning. 

3 H 2 
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When morning came, the march of the insurgents 
against the Tuileries began. Position after 

^ position fell into their hands. The regi- 

ments stationed in the Place Venddme abandoned their 
commander, and marched ofE to place themselves at the 
disposal of the Deputies. Marmont ordered the Swiss 
Guard, which had hitherto defended the Louvre, to re- 
place them ; and in doing so he left the Louvre for a 
moment without any garrison. The insurgents saw the 
building empty, and rushed into it. Prom the windows 
they commanded the Court of the Tuileries, where tho 
troops in reserve were posted; and soon after mid-day 
all was over. A few isolated battalions fought and 
perished, but the mass of the soldiery with their com- 
mander fell back upon the Place de la Concorde, and 
then evacuated Paris.* 

The Duke of Orleans was all this time in hiding. 
He had been warned that the Court intended to arrest 
him, and, whether from fear of the Court or of the popu- 
lace, he had secreted himself at a hunting-lodge in his 
woods, allowing none but his wife and his sister to know 
where he was concealed. His partisans, of whom tho 
rich and popular banker, Laffitto, was the most in- 
fluential among the Deputies, were watching for an 
opportunity to bring forward his name; but thoir 
chances of success seemed slight. The Deputies at 
large wished only for the withdrawal of tho Ordinances, 

* Lafayette, vi. 383. Marmont, -viii. 238. Dupin, Eovoliition de Juillot, 
p. 7. Odilon Barrot, i. 105. Sarrans, Lafayette i. 237. Jit^rard, Jbtovolu- 
tion do 1830, p. 60. Hillehrand, Dio Juli-Revolutitm, p. 87. 
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and were wholly averse from a change of dynasty. It 
was only through the obstinacy of King Charles himselfy 
and as the result of a series of accidents, that the Crown 
passed from the elder Bourbon line. King Charles 
would not hear of withdrawing the Ordinances until 
the Tuileries had actually fallen j he then gave way and 
charged the Due de Mortemart to form a new Ministry, 
drawn from the ranks of the Opposition. But instead 
of formally repealing the Edicts by a public Decree, he 
sent two messengers to Paris to communicate his change 
of purpose to the Deputies by word of mouth. The 
messengers betook themselves to the Hdtel de ViHe, 
whore a municipal committee under Lafayette had been 
installed; and, when they could produce no written 
authority for their statements, they were referred by this 
committee to the general body of Deputies, which was 
now sitting at Laffitte’s house. The Deputies also 
demanded a written guarantee. Laffitte and Thiers 
spoke in favour of the Duke of Orleans, but the 
Assembly at large was still willing to negotiate with 
Charles X., and only required the presence of the Due 
de Mortemart himself, and a copy of the Decree repealing 
the Ordinances. 

It was now near midnight. The messengers returned 
to St, Cloud, and were not permitted to deliver their in- 
telligence until the King awoke next morning. Charles 
then signed the necessary document, and Mortemart set 
out for Paris; but the night’s delay had 
given the Orleanists time to act, and before 
the King was up Tluers had placarded the streete of 
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Paris mth a proclamation extolling Orleans as the prince 
devoted to the cause of the Revolution, as the soldier of 
Jemappes, and the only constitutional King now pos- 
sible. Some hours after this manifesto had appeared 
the Deputies again assembled at Laffitte’s house, and 
waited for the appearance of Mortemart. But they 
waited in vain. Mortemart’s carriage was stopped on 
the road from. St. Cloud, and he was compelled to make 
his way on foot by a long circuit and across a score of 
barricades. When he approached Laf&tte’s house, half 
dead with heat and fatigue, he found that the Deputies 
had adjourned to the Palais Bourbon, and, instead of fol- 
lowing them, he ended his journey at the Luxemburg, 
where the Peers were assembled. His absence was 
turned to good account by the Orleanists. At the 
morning session the proposition was openly made to call 
Louis Philippe to power; and when the Deputies re- 
assembled in the afternoon and the Minister still failed 
to present himself, it was resolved to send a body of Peers 
and Deputies to Louis Philippe to invite him to come to 
Paris and to assume the office of Lieutenant-Gleneral of 
the kingdom. No opposition was offered to this proposal 
in the House of Peers, and a deputation accordingly set 
out to search for Louis Philippe at his country house 
at Nedilly. The prince was not to be found ; but his 
sister, who received the deputation, undertook that he 
should duly appear in Paris. She then communicated 
with her brother in his hiding-place, and induced him, 
in spite of the resistance of his wife, to sot out for the 
capital. He arrived at the Palais Royalo late on the 
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niglit of tlie SOtli. Early the next morning he received 
a deputation from the Assembly, and accepted the powers 
which they offered him. A proclamation was then pub- 
lished, announcing to the Parisians that in order to save 
the country from anarchy and civil war the Duke of 
Orleans had assumed the office of Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom. 

But there existed another authority in Psuis beside 

the Assembly of Eeprosentatives, and one 

J ’ rhoHOtddeVllle. 

that was not altogether disposed to permit 

Louis Philippe and his satellites to reap the fruits of the 
people’s victory. Lafayette and the Municipal Com- 
mittee, which occupied the H6tel do Villo, had trans- 
formed .themselves into a provisional government, and 
sat surrounded by the armed mob which had captured 
the Tuilerios two days before. No single person who 
had fought in the streets had risked his life for the sake 
of making Louis Philippe king ; in so far as the Pari.sians 
had fought for any definite political idea, they had 
fought for the llepublic. It was necessary to reconcile 
both the populace and the provisional government to the 
assumption of power by the new liegent ; and with this 
object Louis Philippe himself proceeded to the Hdtolde 
Ville, accompanied by an escort of Deputies and Peers, 
It was a hazardous moment when he entered the crowd 
on the Place do GrSve ; but Louis Philippe’s readiness of 
speech stood him in good stead, and he made his way 
unhurt through the throng into the building, where 
Lafayette received him. Compliments and promises 
were showered upon this veteran of, 1789, who presently 
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appeared on a balcony and embraced Lonis Philippe, 
while the Prince grasped the tricolor flag, the flag which 
had not waved in Paris since 1815. The spectacle was 
successful. The multitude shouted applause ; and the 
few determined men who still doubted the sincerity of 
a Bourbon and demanded the proclamation of the Ee- 
public were put off with the promise of an ultimate 
appeal to the French people. 

In the meantime Charles X. had withdrawn to Eam- 
bouillet, accompanied by the members of his family and 
a considerable body of troops. Here the news 
reached him that Orleans had accepted from tho 
Chambers the office of Lieutenant-General. It was 
a severe blow to the old king, who, while others 
doubted of Louis Philippe’s loyalty, had 

Olisirlcs 

still maintained his trust in this prince’s 
fidelity. For a moment he thought of retiring beyond 
the Loire and risking a civil war ; but the troops now 
began to disperse, and Charles, recognising that his 
cause was hopeless, abdicated together with the dauphin 
in favour of his grandson the young Chambord, 
then called Due do Bordeaux. He wrote to- Louis 
Philippe, appointing him, as if on his own initiative, 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and required him 
to proclaim Henry Y. king, and to undertake the 
government during the new sovereign’s minority. It 
is doubtful whether Louis Philippe had at this time 
formed any distinct resolve, and whether his answer to 
Charles X. was inspired by mere good nature or by 
conscious falsehood ; for while replying officially that he 
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would lay the king’s letter before the Cliarahers, he 
privately wrote to Charles X. that he would retain his 
new office only until he could safely place the Due de 
Bordeaux upon the throne. BEaving thus soothed the 
old man’s pride, Louis Philippe requested him to hasten 
his departure from the neighbourhood of Paris ; and 
when Charles ignored the message, he sent out some 
bauds of the National Guard to terrify him into flight. 
This device succeeded, and the royal family, still pre- 
serving the melancholy ceremonial of a court, moved 
slowly through Prance towards the western coast. At 
Cherbourg they took ship and crossed to England, where 
they were received as private persons. Among the 
British nation at large the exiled Bourbons excited but 
little sympathy. They were, however, permitted to take 
up their abode in the palace of Holyrood, and here 
Charles X. resided for two years. But neither the 
climate nor the society of the Scottish cai)ital offered 
any attraction to the old and failing chief of a fallen 
dynasty. He sought a more congenial slielter in Austria, 
and died at Goritz in November, 1830. 

The first public notice of the abdication of King 
Charles was given by Louis Philippe in the Chamber of 
Deputies, which was convoked by him, as Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, on the 3rd of August. In 
addressing the Deputies, Louis l^lulippe stated that he 
had received a letter containing the abdica- 
tion both of the King and of the Dauphin, 
but ho uttered no single word regarding the 
Due do Bordeaux, in whose favour both his grandfather 
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and Ids tmcle liad renounced their rights. Had Louis 
Philippe mentioned that the abdications were in fact 
conditional, and had he declared himself protector of 
the Due de Bordeaux during his minority, there is little 
doubt that the legitimate heir would have been peaceably 
accepted both by the Chamber and by Paris. Louis 
Philippe himself had up to this time done nothing that 
was inconsistent with the assumption of a mere Eegency ; 
the Chamber had not desired a change of dynasty ; and,, 
with the exception of Lafayette, the men who had 
actually made the Eevolution bore as little goodwill to. 
an Orleanist as to a Bourbon monarchy. But from the. 
time when Louis Philippe passed over in silence the 
claims of the grandson of Charles X., his own accession 
to the throne became inevitable. It was left to an 
obscure Deputy to propose that the crown should be- 
offered to Louis Philippe, accompanied by certain con- 
ditions couched in the form of modifications of the. 
Charta. The proposal was carried in the Chamber on 
the 7th of August, and the whole body of representa- 
tives marched to the Palais Eoyale to acquaint the. 
prince with its resolution. Louis Philippe, after some, 
conventional expressions of regret, declared that he could 
not resist the call of his country. When the Lower 
Chamber had thus disposed of the crown, the House of 
Peers, which had proved itself a nullity throughout the 
crisis, adopted the same resolution, and tendered its con- 
gratulations in a similar fashion. Two days later Louis. 
Philippe took the oath to the Charta as modified by 
the Assembly, and was proclaimed King of the Eronch.. 
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Thus ended a revolution, which, though greeted 
with enthusiasm at the time, has lost much of its 
splendour and importance in the later judgment of man- 
kind. In comparison with tiie Eevolution of 1789, the 
movement which overthrew the Bourbons in 1830 was 
a mere flutter on the surface. It was unconnected with 
any great change in men’s ideas, and it left 
no great social or legislative changes behind ^oiutioaof 
it. Occasioned by a breach of the constitu- 
tion on the part of the Executive Government, it resulted 
mainly in the transfer of administrative power from one 
set of politicians to another: the alterations which it 
introduced into the constitution itself were of no great 
importance. Erance neither had an absolute Govern- 
ment before 1830, nor had it a popular Government 
afterwards. Instead of a representative of divine right, 
attended by guards of nobles and’ counselled by Jesuit 
confessors, there was now a citizen-king, who walked 
about the streets of Baris with an umbrelhi under his 
arm and sent liis sons to the public schools, but who 
had at heart as keen a devotion to dynastic interests 
as either of his predecessors, and a much g;reatei 
capacity for personal rule. The bonds which kept the 
entire local administration of Erance in dependence upon' 
the central authority wore not loosened; officialism 
remained ^ strong as ever; the franchise was still 
limited to a mere fraction of the nation. On the 
other hand, within the administration itself the change 
wrought by the July Eevolution was real and lasting. 
It extinguished the political power of the derical 
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interest. ]S^ot only were the Bishops removed from the 
House of Peers, but throughout all departments of 
Government the influence of the clergy, which had been 
so strong under Charles X., vanished away. The State 
toot a distinctly secular colour. The system of public 
education was regulated with such police-like exclusive- 
ness that priests who insisted upon opening schools of 
their own for Catholic teaching were enabled to figure 
as champions of civil liberty and of freedom of opinion 
against despotic power. The noblesse lost whatever 
political influence it had regained during the Eestora- 
tion. The few surviving Eegicides who had been 
banished in 1815 were recalled to Prance, among them 
the terrorist Barr5re, who was once more returned to 
the Assembly. But the real winners in the Eevolution 
of 1830 were not the men of extremes, hut the middle- 
class of Prance. This was the class which Louis 
Philippe truly represented; and the force which for 
eighteen years kept Louis Philippe on the throne was 
the middle-class force of the National Guard of Paris. 
Against this sober, prosaic, unimaginative power there 
struggled the hot and restless spirit which had been let 
loose by the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, and 
which, fired at once with the political ideal of a 
Eepublic, with dreams of the regeneration of Europe 
by Prench armies, and with the growing antagonism 
between the labouring class and the owners of property, 
threatened for awhile to overthrow the newly-consti- 
tuted monarchy in Prance, and to plunge Europe into 
war. The return of the tricolor flag, the long-silenced 
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strains of the Eepublic and the Empire, the sense of 
victory with which men on the popular side witnessed 
the expidsion of the dynasty which had been forced 
upon France after Waterloo, revived that half-romantic 
military ardour which had undertaken the liberation of 
Emrope in 1792. France appeared once more in the 
eyes of enthusiasts as the deliverer of nations. The 
realities of the past epoch of French military aggres- 
sion, its robberies, its corruption, the execrations of its 
victims, were forgotten; and when one people after 
another took up the shout of liberty that was raised in 
Paris, and insurrections broke out in every quarter of 
Europe, it was with difficulty that Louis Philippe and 
the few men of caution about him could prevent the 
French nation from rushing into war. 

The State first affected by the events of July was 
the kingdom of the ISTotherlands. The creation of this 
kingdom, in which the Belgian provinces formerly sub- 
ject to Austria were united with Holland to serve as an 
effective barrier against French aggression Affnirsia 
on the north, had been one of Pitt’s most 
cherished schemes, and it had been curried into effect 
ten years after his death by the Congress of Vienna. 
Hatioual and religious incongruities had been little con- 
sidered by tibe statesmen of that day, and at the very 
moment of union the Catholic bishops of Belgium had 
protested gainst a constitution which gave equal tole- 
ration to all religious ixnder the rule of a Protestant 
King. The Belgians had been uninterruptedly united 
with France for the twenty years preceding 1814 ; the 
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Frencli language was not onlj the language of their 
literature, but the spoken, language of the upper classes ; 
and though the Heiuish portion of the population was 
nearly related to the Dutch, this elenaent had not then 
asserted itself with the distinctness and energy which 
it has since developed. The antagonism between the 
northern and the southern Netherlands, though not in- 
superable, was sufficiently great to make a harmonious 
union between the two countries a work of difficulty, 
and the Q-overnment of The Hague had not taken 
the right course to conciliate its opponents. The Bel- 
gians, though more numerous, were represented by fewer 
members in the National Assembly than the Dutch. 
Offices were filled by strangers from Holland ; finance 
was governed by a regard for Dutch interests ; and the 
Dutch language was made the official language for the 
whole kingdom. But the chief grievances were un- 
doubtedly connected with the claims of the clerical party 
in Belgium to a monopoly of spiritual power and the , 
exclusive control of education. The one really irrecon- 
cilable enemy of the Protestant House of Orange was 
the Church ; and the governing impulse in the conflicts 
which preceded the dissolution of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands in 1830 sprang from the same clerical 
interest which had thrown Belgium into revolt against 
the Emperor Joseph forty years before. There was 
again seen the same strange phenomenon of a combina- 
tion between the Church and a popular or oven revolu- 
tionary party. For the sake of an alliance against a 
constitution distasteful to both, the clergy of Belgium 
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accepted the democratic principles of the political 
Opposition, and the Opposition consented for a while 
to desist from their attacks upon the Papacy. The con- 
tract was faithfully observed on both sides until the 
object for which it was made was attained.* 

For some months before the Eevolution of July, 
1830, the antagonism between the Belgians and their 
Government had been so violent that no great shock 
from outside was necessary to produce an outbreak. 
The convulsions of Paris were at once felt at Brussels, 
and on the 25th of August the performance of a revo- 
lutionary opera in that city gave the signal 

« J n* Bolfflan Itevolu- 

lor the coin niencement of insurrection. 1 rom tum, Augutft, 

IWJO. 

the capital the rebellion spread from town 
to town throughout the southern Netherlands. The 
Bang summoned the Estates General, and agreed to the 
establishment of an administnition for Belgium separate 
from that of Holland : but the storm was not allayed ; 
and the appearance of a body of Dutch troops at 
Brussels was sulHcient to dispel the expectation of a 
l)eaceful settlement. Barricades were erected; a con- 
flict took place in the streets ; and the troops, unable to 
carry the city by assault, retired to the outskirts and 
kept up a desultory attack for several days. They 
then withdrew, and a provisional government, which 
was immediately established, declared the independence 
of Belgium. For a moment there appeared some pos- 
sibility that the Grown I’rince of Holland, who had 
from the first assumed the part of mediator, might be 
* Jiifite, Involution Bolg^o, 1 86. National, L 184. 
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accepted as soTereign of the newly-formed State ; hut 
the growing violence of the insurrection, the activity of 
^French emissaries and volunteers, and the bombardment 
of Antwerp by the Dutch soldiers who garrisoned its 
citadel, made an end of all such hopes. Belgium had 
won its independence, and its connection with the House 
of Orange could be re-established only by force of arms. 

The accomplishment of this revolution in one of the 
smallest Continental States threatened to involve all 
Europe in war. Though not actually effected under 
the auspices of a French army, it was undoubtedly to 
some extent effected in alliance with the French revolu- 
tionary party. It broke up a kingdom established by 
the European Treaties of 1814 ; and it was so closely 
connected with the overthrow of the Bourbon 

IVonoe BfTi .d ths 

Bd^Eevoiu- monarchy as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from those cases in which the European 
Powers had pledged themselves to call their armies into 
the field. Louis Philippe, however, had been recognised 
by most of the European Courts as the only possible 
alternative to a French Eepublic; and a general dis- 
position existed to second any sincere effort that should 
be made by him to prevent the French nation from 
rushing into war. This was especially the case with 
England ; and it was to England that Louis Philippe 
turned for co-operation in the settlement of the Belgian 
question. Louis Philippe himself had every possible 
reason for desii'ing to keep the peace. If war broke out, 
France would be opposed to aU the Continental Powers 
toarether. Success was in the last degree improbable j 
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it could only be hoped for by a revival of the revolu- 
tionary methods and propaganda of 1793 ; and failure, 
even for a moment, would certainly cost bira his throne, 
and possibly his life. His interest no less than his tem- 
perament made him the strenuous, though concealed, 
opponent of the war-party in the Assembly ; and he 
found in the old diplomatist who had served alike under 
the Bourbons, the Eepublic, and the Empire; an ally 
thoroughly capable of pursuing his own wise though 
impopular policy of friendship and co-operation with 
England. Talleyrand, while others were crying for a 
revenge for Waterloo, saw that the first necessity for 
Franco was to rescue it from its isolation ; and as at 
the Congress of Vienna he had detached Austria and 
England from the two northern Courts, so now, before 
attempting to gain any extension of territory, he sought 
to make Franco safe against the hostility of the Con- 
tinent by allying it with at least one great Power. 
Russia had become an enemy in.stead of a friend. The 
expulsion of the Bourbons had given mortal offence to 
the Czar Nicholas, and neither Austria nor Prussia was 
likely to enter into close relations with a Government 
founded upon revolution. 'England alone seemed a 
possible ally, and it was to England that the French 
statesman of peace turned in tho Belgian crisis. Talley- 
rand, now nearly eighty years old, came a.s ambassador to 
London, where he had served in 1793. He addressed 
himself to Wellington and to tho new Eong, William 
IV., assuring them that, under the Government of Louis 
Philippe, France would not seek to use. the Belgian 
3 I 
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revolution for its own aggrandisement; and, with his 
pranwana aptncss in the invention of general 

Ea^muL prmciples to suit a particular case, he laid 
down the principle of non-intervention as one that 
ought for the future to govern the policy of Europe. 
His efforts were successful. So complete an understand- 
ing was established between Trance and England on 
the Belgian question, that all fear of an armed inter- 
vention of the Eastern Courts on behalf of the King of 
Holland, which would have rendered a war with France 
inevitable, passed away. The regulation of Belgian 
affairs was submitted to a Conference at London. Hos- 
tilities were stopped, and the independence of the now 
kingdom was recognised in principle by the Conference 
before the end of the year. A Protocol defining the 
frontiers of Belgium and Holland, and apportioning to 
each State its share in the national debt, was signed by 
the representatives of the Powers in January, 1831.* 
Thus far, a crisis which threatened the peace of 
Europe had been surmounted with unexpected ease. 
But the first stage of the difficulty alone was passed ; it 
LeopoM -—t- remained for the Powers to provide a 
KNr,jiiM4. ga,ixx the consent 

of the Dutch and Belgian G-ovemments to the terri- 
torial arrangements drawn up for them. The Belgians 
themselves, with whom a connection with Franco was 
popular, were disposed to elect as their sovereign the 


* Wdlington, N.S. vii. 309. B. and B. State Papers, xvili 761. 
Mettcmicli, y. 44. Hillebrtmd, Gtesehichte Prankroichs, i. 171. Stookmar, 
L 14S. Bolwer’s Palmoraton, ii. 5. BEertelet, Map oC Buropo, iii. 81. 
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Due de l^emours, second son of Louis Philippe ; and 
although Louis Philippe officially refused his sanction 
to this scheme, which in the eyes of all Europe 
would have turned Belgium into a Erench dependency, 
he privately encouraged its prosecution after a Bona- 
partist candidate, the son of Eugene Beauhamais, had 
appeared in the field. The result was that the Due de 
Nemours was elected king on the 3rd of Eebruary, 
1831. Upon this appointment the Conference of the 
Powers at London had already pronounced its veto, 
and the British Government let it be understood that it 
would resist any sueh extension of French influence by 
force. Louis Philippe now finally refused the crown 
for his son, and, the Bonapartist candidate being with- 
drawn, the two rival Powers agreed in recommending 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Ooburg, on the understanding 
that, if elected King of Belgium, he should marry a 
daughter of Louis Philippe. The Belgians fell in with 
the iidvice given them, and elected Leopold on the 4th 
of Juno. Ho accepted the crown, subject to the con- 
dition that the London Conference should modify in 
favour of Belgium some of the provisions relating to the 
frontiers and to the finances of the new State which 
had been laid down by the Conference, and which the 
Belgian Government had hitherto refused to accept. 

The difficulty of arranging the Belgian frontier 
arose principally from the position of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. This territory, though subject to 
Austria before the^ French Eovolution, had always 
been treated as distinct from the body of the Austrian 
3 I 2 
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Netherlands. When, at the peace of 1814, it was 
given to the TCin g of Holland in substitution for the 
ancient possessions of his family at Nassau, its old 
character as a member of the Q-erman federal union 
was restored to it, so that the King of 
Holland in respect of this portion of his 
dominions became a G-erman prince, and 
the fortress of Luxemburg, the strongest in Europe 
after Gibraltar, was liable to occupation by German 
troops. The population of the JDuchy had, however, 

. joined the Belgians in their revolt, and, with the ex- 
ception of the fortress itself, the territory had passed 
into possession of the Belgian Government. In 
spite of this actual overthrow of Dutch rule, the 
Conference of London had attached such preponde- 
rating importance to the military and international 
relations of Luxemburg that it had excluded tho 
whole of the Duchy from the new Belgian State, and 
declared it still to form part of the dominions of the 
King of Holland. The first demand of Leopold was 
for the reversal or modification of this decision, and 


the Powers so far gave way as to substitute for tho 
declaration of January a series of articles, in which tho 
question of Luxemburg was reserved for future settle- 
ment. The King of Holland had assented to the 
January declaration ; on hearing of its abaudonmout, he 
took up arms, and threw fifty thousand men into 
Belgium. Leopold appealed to France for assistance, 
and a French army immediately crossed the frontier. 
The Dutch now withdrew, and the French in their 
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undertaking to raze the fortifications of five towns on 
his southern border. The Conference again took up its 
work, and produced a third scheme, in which the terri- 
tory of Luxemburg was divided between Holland and 
Belgium. This was accepted by Belgium, and rejected 
by Holland. The consequence was that a treaty was 
made between Leopold and the Powers ; and at the 
beginning of 1833 the kingdom of Belgium, as defined 
by the tliird award of the Conference, was recognised by 
all the Courts, Lord Palmerston on behalf of England 
resolutely refusing to France even the slightest addition 
of territory, on the ground that, if annexations once 
began, all security for the continuance of peace would 
he at an end. On this wise and firm policy the con- 
cert of Europe in the establishment of the Belgian 
kingdom was successfully maintained; and it only 
remained for the Western Powers to overcome the re- 
sistance of the King of Holland, who still hold the 
citadel of Antwerp and declined to listen cither to 
reason or authority. A French army corps was charged 
with the task of besieging the citadel ; an English fleet 
blockaded the river Scheldt. After a severe bombard- 
ment the citadel surrendered. Hostilities ceased, and 
negotiations for a definitive settlement recommenced. 
As, however, the Belgians were in actual occupation of 
all Luxembui^ with the exception of the fortress, 
they had no motive to accelerate a settlement whidh 
would deprive them of part of iheir existing possessions ; 
on the other- hand, the King of Holland held back 
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through mere obstinacy. Thus the provisional state of 
affairs was prolonged for year after year, and it was not 
until April, 1839, that the final Treaty of Peace 
between Belgium and Holland was executed. 

The consent of the Eastern Powers to the overthrow 
of the kingdom of the United Netherlands, and to the 
establishment of a State based upon a revolutionary 
movement, would probably have been harder to gain if 
in the autumn of 1830 Eussia had been free to act 
o£ with all its strength. But at this moment 
Potend. ^ outbreak took place in Poland, which 

required the concentration of all the Czar’s forces 
within his own border. The conflict was rather a war 
of one armed nation against another than the insurrec- 
tion of a people against its government. Poland — that 

is to say, the territory which had formerly constituted 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw — ^had, by the treaties of 
1814, been established as a separate kingdom, subject to 
the Czar of Eussia, but not forming part of the Eussian 
Empire. It possessed an administration and an army 
of its own, and the meetings of its Diet gave to it a 
species of parliamentary government to which there was 
nothing analogous within Eussia proper. During the 
reign of Alexander the constitutional system of Poland 
had, on the whole, been respected ; and although the 
real supremacy of an absolute monarch at St. Peters- 
burg had caused the Diet to act as a body in op- 
position to the Eussian Government, the personal 
connection existing between Alexander and the Poles 
had prevented any overt rebellion during his own 
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life-time. But with the acce.s.sion of ITicholas all such 
individual sympathy passed away, and the hard realities 
of the actual relation between Poland and the Court of 
Eussia came into full view. In the conspiracies of 
1 825 a great number of Poles were implicated. Eight 
of these persons, after: a preliminary inquiry, were 
placed on trial before the Senate at Warsaw, which, 
in ■ spite of strong evidence of their guilt, acquitted 
them. Pending the decision, Nicholas declined to 
convoke the Diet: he also stationed Eussian troops 
in Poland, and violated the constitution by placing 
Eussians in all branches of the administration. Even 
without these grievances the hostility of the mass of 
the Polish noblesse to Eussia woidd probably have 
led sooner or later to insurrection. The peasantry, 
ignorant and degraded, were but instruments in the 
hands of their territorial masters. In so far as Poland 
had rights of self-government, these rights belonged 
almost exclusively to the nobles, or landed pro- 
prietors, a class so numerous that they have usually 
been mistaken in Western .Europe for the Polish nation 
itself. The so-called emancipation of the serfs, effected 
by Napoleon after wresting the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw from Prussia in 1807, had done little for the mass of 
the population ; for, while abolishing the legal condition 
of servitude, Napoleon had given the peasant no vestige 
of proprietorship in his holding, and had consequently 
loft him as much at the mercy of his landlord as he 
was before. The name of freedom appears in fact to 
have worked actual ipjury to the peasant ; for in the 
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enjoyment of a pretended power of free contract he was 
left without that protection of the officers of State 
which, under the Prussian regime from 1795 to 1807, 
had shielded him from the tyranny of his lord. It has 
been the fatal, the irremediable bane of Poland that its 
noblesse, until too late, saw no country, no right, no law, 
outside itself. The very measures of interference on 
the part of the Czar which this caste resented as uncon- 
stitutional were in part directed against the abuse of its 
own privileges; and although in 1830 a section of the 
nobles had learnt the secret of their country’s fall, and 
were prepared to give the serf the real emancipation of 
proprietorship, no universal impulse worked in this 
direction, nor could the wrong of ages be undone in the 
tumult of war and revolution. 

A sharp distinction existed between the narrow circle 
of the highest aristocracy of Poland and the mass of the 
poor and warlike noblesse. The former, represented by 
men like Ozartoryski, the friend of Alexander I. and ex- 
Minister of Eussia, understood the hopelessness of any 
immediate struggle with the superior power, and advo- 
cated the politic development of such national institu- 
tions as were given to Poland by the con- 
stitution of 1816, institutions which were 
certainly sufficient to preserve Poland from 
absorption by Eussia, and to keep alive the idea of the 
ultimate establishment of its independence. It was 
among the lesser nobility, among the subordinate officers 
of the army and the population of Warsaw itself, who 
jointly formed the so-called democratic party, that the 
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spirit of revolt was strongest. Plans for an outbreak 
liad been made during the Turkish war of 1828; but 
unhappily this opportunity, which might have been 
used with fatal effect against llussia, was neglected, and 
it was left for the French Eevolution of 1830 to kindle 
an untimely and ineflective flame. The memory of 
Napoleon’s campaigns and the wild voices of French 
democracy filled the patriots at Warsaw with vain hopes 
of a military union with western Liberalism, and over- 
powered the counsels of men who understood the state 
of Europe better. Revolt broke out on the 29th of 
November, 1830. The Polish regiments in Warsaw 
joined the insurrection, and the Russian troops, under 
the Grand Duke Constantine, withdrew from the capital, 
where their leader had narrowly escaped with his life.* 
The Government of Poland had up to this time been 
in the hands of a Council nominated by the Czar as 
King of Poland, and controlled by instructions from a 
secretary at 8t. Petersburg. The chief of 
tlui Council was Lubecki, a Polo devoted to 
th(! Emperor Nicholas. On the victory of 
th(f insurrection at Warsaw, the Council was dissolved 
and a provisional Government installed. Though the 
revolt was the work of the so-called democratic party, 
the influonoo of the old governing families of the highest 
aristocracy was still so great that power was by common 
consent placed in their hands. Ozartoryski became 

* Smlti, GeMeliiohio dm Polaiaoluui AnfntandeB, i 112. Spazier, 
GmwHokte dw Aufzautdoa, L 177. liekwel, Eistoin d« Pologne, 
im 
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president, and the policy adopted by himself and his 
colleagues was that of friendly negotiation with Eussia. 
The insurrection of November was treated not as the 
beginning of a national revolt, but as a mere disturb- 
ance occasioned by unconstitutional acts of the Govern- 
ment. So little did the committee understand the cha- 
racter of the Emperor Nicholas, as to imagine that after 
the expulsion of his soldiers and the overthrow of his 
Ministers at Warsaw he would peaceably make the coni- 
cessions required of him, and undertake for the future 
faithfully to observe the Polish constitution. Lubocki 
and a second ofl&cial were sent to St. Petersburg to 
present these demands, and further (though this was 
not seriously intended) to ask that the constitution 
should be introduced into all the Eussiau provinces 
which had once formed part of the Polish State. The 
reception given to the envoys at the frontier was of an 
ominous character. They were required to describe 
themselves as officers about to present a report to the 
Czar, inasmuch as no representatives of rebels in arms, 
could be received into Eussia. Lubecki appears now 
to have shaken the dust of Poland off his feet; his 
colleague pursued his mission, and was admitted to 
the Czar’s presence. Nicholas, while expressing him- 
self in language of injured tenderness, and disclaiming 
all desire to punish the innocent with the guilty, let 
it be understood that Poland had but two alternatives, 
unconditional submission or annihilation. The mes- 
senger who in the meanwhile carried back to Warsaw 
%e first despatches of the envoy, reported that the 
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roads were already filled with Eassian regiments moving 
on their prey. 

Six weeks of precious time were lost through the 
illusion of the Polish G-ovemment that an accommoda- 
tion with the Emperor Nicholas was possible. Had the 
insurrection at Warsaw been instantly followed by a 
general levy and the invasion of Lithuania, the resources 
of this large province might possibly have been thrown 
into the scale against Eussia. Though the 
mass of the Lithuanian population, in spite 
of several centuries of union with Poland, 
had never been assimilated to the dominant race, and 
remained in language and creed more nearly allied to 
the Eussians than the Polos, the nobles formed an 
integral part of the Polish nation, and possessed suffi- 
cient power oyer their serfs to drive them into the field 
to fight for they know not what. The Eussian gar- 
risons in Lithuania wore not strong, and might easily 
have been overpowered by a sudden attack. When 
once the po])ulation of Warsaw had risen in arms 
against Nicholas, the only possibility of success lay in 
the extension of the revolt over the whole of the semi- 
Polish provinces, and in a general call to arms. But 
beside other considerations which disinclined the higher 
arisbocraoy at Warsaw to extreme measures, they were 
influenced by a belief that the Powers of Europe might 
intervene on behalf of the constitution of the Polish 
kingdom as established by the treaty of Vienna j while, 
if the struggle passed beyond the borders of that king- 
dom, it would become a revolutionary movement to 
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whicli no Court could lend its support. It was not 
until the envoy returned from St. Petersburg bearing 
the answer of the Emperor Nicholas that the democratic 
party carried all before it, and all hopes of a peaceful 
compromise vanished away. The Diet then passed 
a resolution declaring that the House of Romanoff 
had forfeited the Polish crown, and preparations began 
for a struggle for life or death with Russia. But the 
first moments when Russia stood unguarded and unready 
had been lost beyond recall. Troops had thronged 
westwards into Lithuania ; the garrisons in the for- 
tresses had been raised to their full strength; and 
in February, 1831, Diebitsch took up the offensive, 
and crossed the Polish frontier with a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. 

The Polish army, though far inferior in numbers to 
the enemy which it had to meet, was no contemptible 
force. Among its officers there were many who had 
compaignta served in Napoleon’s campaigns; it pos- 
pouma,i88i. sessed, however, no general habituated to 
independent command; and the spirit of insubordina- 
tion and self-will, which had wrought so much ruin in 
Poland, was still ready to break out when defeat had 
impaired the authority of the nominal chiefs. In the 
first encounters the advancing Russian army was gal- 
lantly met ; and, although the Poles were forced to fall 
back upon Warsaw, the losses sustained by Diebitsch 
were so serious that he had to stay his operations 
to wait for reinforcements. In March the Poles took up 
the offensive and surprised several isolated divisions of 
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tlie enemy ; their general, howerer, failed to push his 
advantages with the necessary energy and swiftness; 
the junction of the Bussians was at length effected, and 
on the 26th of May the Poles were defeated after 
obstinate resistance in a pitched battle at Ostrolenka. 
Cholera now broke out in the Eussian camp. Both 
Diebitsch and the Grand Duke Constantine were carried 
off in the midst of the campaign, and some months 
more were added to the struggle of Poland, hopeless as 
this had now become. Incursions were made into 
Lithuania and Podolia, hut without result. Paskie- 
witch, the conqueror of Kars, was called up to take the 
post left vacant by the death of his rival. New masses 
of Eussian troops came in place of those who had 
perished in battle and in the hospitals; and while 
the Governments of Western Europe lifted no hand on 
behalf of Polish independence, Prussia, alarmed lest 
the revolt should spread into its own Polish provinces, 
assisted the operations of the Eussian general by sup- 
plying stores and munition of war. Blow after blow 
fell upon the Polish cause. Warsaw itself became the 
prey of disorder, intrigue, and treachery ; and at length 
the Eussian army made its entrance into 
the capital, and the last soldiers of Poland 
laid down their arms, or crossed into Prus- 
sian or Austrian territory. The revolt had been rashly 
and unwisely begun : its results were fatal and lament- 
able. The constitution of Poland was abolished; it 
ceased to be a separate kingdom, and became a province 
of the Eussian Empire. Its defenders were exiles over 
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the face of Europe or forgotten in Siberia. All that 
might have been won by the gradual development of 
its constitutional liberties without breach with the 
Czar’s sovereignty was sacrificed.. Tho future of Poland, 
like that of Russia itself, now depended on the enlight- 
enment and courage of the Imperial Government, and 
on that alone. The very existence of a Polish nation- 
ality and language seemed for a while to be threatened 
by the measures of repression that followed the victory 
of 1831 : and if it be true that Russian autocracy has at 
length done for the Polish peasants what their native 
masters during centuries of ascendency refused to do, 
this emancipation would probably not have como the 
later for the preservation of some relics of political 
independence, nor would it have had the less value if 
unaccompanied by the proscription of so groat a part 
of that class which had once been held to constitute 
the Polish nation.* 

During the conflict on the banks of the Vistula, 
the attitude of the Austrian Government had been one 
of watchful neutrality. Its own Polish territory was not 
seriously menaced with disturbance, for in a great part 
of Galicia, the population, being of Ruthenian stock and 
belonging to the Greek Church, had nothing in common 
with the Polish and OathoHc noblesse of their province, 
and looked back upon the days of Polish dominion as a 
time of suffering and wrong. Austria’s danger in any 
period of European convulsion lay as yet rather on the 

* Leroy-Beauliou, Milntiuo, p. 199 ; L ’Empire des Tsars, i 380. 
Lolewol, Oonsiddrations, p. 317. 
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side of Italy than on the East, and the vigour of its 
policy in that quarter contrasted with the ^ 
equanimity with, which it watched the 
struggle of its Slavic neighbours. Since 
the suppression of the Neapolitan constitutional move- 
ment in 1821, the Carbonari and other secret societies of 
Italy had lost nothing of their activity. Their head- 
quarters had been removed from Southern Italy to the 
Papal States, and the numerous Italian exiles in Prance 
and elsewhere kept up a busy communication at once 
with French revolutionary leaders like Lafayette and 
with the enemies of the established governments in 
Italy itself. The death of Pope Pius VIII., on No- 
vember 80, 1830, and the consequent paralysis of 
authority within the Ecclesiastical States, came at an 
opportune moment ; assurances of support arrived from 
Paris ; and the Italian leaders resolved upon a general 
insurrection throughout the minor Principalities on 
the 5th of February, 1881. Anticipating the signal, 
Menotti, chief of a band of patriots at Modena, who 
appears to have boon lured on by the Grand Duke 
hiixisolf, assembled his partisans on February 3. He 
was overpowered and imprisoned ; but the outbreak of 
the insurrection in Bologna, and its rapid extension 
over the northern part of the Papal States, soon caused 
the Grand Duke to fly to Austrian territory, cai-rying 
his prisoner Menotti with him, whom he subsequently 
put to death. The new Pope, Gregory XVI,, had 
scarcely been elected when the report reached him that 
Bologna had declared the temporal power of the Papacy 
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to be at an end. Uncertain of the character of the 
revolt, he despatched Cardinal Benvenuti northwards, to 
employ conciliation or force as occasion might require. 
The Legate fell into the hands of the insurgents ; the 
revolt spread southwards ; and Gregory, now hopeless of 
subduing it by the forces at his own command, called 
upon Austria for assistance.* 

The principle which, since the Revolution of July, 
the government of ihrance had repeatedly laid down 

Atutudo of future basis of European polities 

Fmuco. n^on.intervention. It had dis- 

claimed any purpose of interfering with the affairs of 
its neighbours, and had required in return that no 
foreign intervention should take place in districts 
which, like Belgium and Savoy, adjoined its own 
frontier. But there existed no real unity of purpose 
in the councils of Louis Philippe. The Ministry 
had one voice for the representatives of foreign powers, 
another for the Chamber of Deputies, and another 
for Lafayette and the bands of exiles and conspirators 
who were under his projiection. The head of the 
government at the beginning of 1831 was Laffitte, a 
weak politician, dominated by revolutionary sympathies 
and phrases, but incapable of any sustained or re.solute 
action, and equally incapable of resisting Louis Phili])pe 
after the King had concluded his performance of popular 
leader, and assumed his real character as the wary and 
self-seeking chief of a reigning house. Whether the 
actual course of French policy would bo governed by 
*Bituicbi, Ducati Estonsi, i. 54. La Farina, v. 2il, Farhii, i. 34. 
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the passions of the streets or by the timorousness of 
Louis Philippe was from day to day a matter of con- 
jecture. The official answer given to the inquiries of 
the Austrian ambassador as to the intentions of France 
in ease of an Austrian intervention in Italy was, that 
such intervention might be tolerated in Parma and 
Modena, which belonged to sovereigns immediately 
connected with the Hhpsburgs, but that if it was ex- 
tended to the Papal States war with France would be 
probable, and if extended to Piedmont, certain. On 
this reply Mettemich, who saw Austria’s own dominion 
in Italy once more menaced by the success of an insur- 
rectionary movement, had to form his decision. He 
Could coimt on the support of Bussia in case of war; he 
knew well the fears of Louis Philippe, and knew that 
he could work on these fears both by pointing to the 
presence of the young Louis Bonaparte and his brother 
with the Italian insurgents as evidence of the Bonapar- 
tist character of the movement, and by hinting that in 
the last resort he might himself let loose upon France 
Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Eeiohstadt, now growing 
to manhood at Vienna, before whom Louis Philippe’s 
throne would have collapsed as speedily as that of Louis 
XVIII. in 1814. Where weakness existed, Mettemich 
was quick to divine it and to take advantage of it. He 
rightly gauged Louis Philippe. Taking at their true 
value the threats of the French Government, he de- 
clared that it was better for Austria to fall, if neces- 
sary, by war than by revolution ; and, resolving at 
all hazards to suppress the Boman insurrection, he 

8 JT 
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gaye orders to the Austrian troops to enter the Papal 
States. 

The military resistance which the insurgents could 
offer to the adyance of the Pope’s Austrian deliyerers 
. _ . was insignificant, and order was soon 

restored. But all Europe expected the 
' outbreak of war between Austria and 
Prance. The French ambassador at Constantinople 
had gone so far as to offer the Sultan an offensiye and 
defensiye .alliance, and to urge him to make preparations 
for an attack upon both Austria and Eussia on their 
southern frontiers. A despatch from the ambassador 
reached Paris describing the warlike oyertures he had 
made to the Porte. Louis Philippe saw that if this de- 
spatch reached the hands of Laffitte and the war-party 
m the Council of Ministers the preseryation of peace 
would be almost impossible. In concert with Sebastiani, 
the Foreign Minister, he concealed the despatch from 
Laffitte. The Premier discoyered the trick that had 
been played upon him, and tendered his resignation. 
It was gladly accepted by Louis Philippe. Laffitte 
quitted office, begging pardon of God and man for the 
part that he had token in raising Louis Philippe to the 
throne. His successor was Casimir Perier, a man of 
yery different mould ; resolute, clear-headed, and im- 
moyably true to his word ; a constitutional statesman of 
periar, strictest type, intolerant of any species 
Match, 1881. disorder, and a despisor of popular moye- 

ments, but equally proof against royal intrigues, and as 
keen to maintain the constitutional system of France 
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against the Court on one side and the populace on the 
other as he was to earn for France the respect of foreign 
powers by the abandonment of a policy of adventure, 
and the steady adherence to the principles of inter- 
national obligation which he had laid down. Under 
his firm hand the intrigues of the French Govern- 
ment with foreign revolutionists ceased; it was felt 
throughout Europe that peace was still possible, and 
that if war was xmdertaken by France it would be under- 
taken only under conditions which would make any 
moral union of all the great Powers against France im- 
possible. The Austrian expedition into the Papal States 
had already begun, and the revolutionary Govern- 
ment had been suppressed ; the most therefore that 
Casimir Perier could demand was that the evacuation of 
the occupied territory should take place as soon as 
possible, and that Austria should add its voice to that 
of the other Powers in urging the Papal Government to 
reform its abuses. Both demands were granted. For 
the first time Austria appeared as the advocate of some- 
thing like a constitutional system. A Conference held 
at Rome agreed upon a scheme of reforms to he recom- 
mended to the Pope ; the prospects of peace grew daily 
fairer; and in July, 1831, the last Austrian soldiers 
quitted the Ecclesiastical States.* 

It now remained to he seen whether Pope Gregory 
and his cardinals had the intelligence and good-will 

* Biaxudd, Diplomaziai, iSi. 48. Mettondeb, iv. 121. Hillebnod, 
aesdh!(bto Bnokr^(du, i 206. Bmimonidlle, L 82. B; aad F. State 
Bapora, ux. 1429. Ghiizot, JCdnobes, A 290. 
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necessary for carrying out tlie reforms on the promise 
of which Prance had abstained from active 
intervention. If any such hopes existed they 
were doomed to speedy disappointment. The 
apparatus of priestly maladministration was restored 
in all its ancient deformity. An amnesiy which had 
been promised by the Legate Benvenuti was disregarded, 
and the Pope set himself to strengthen his authority by 
finliRting new bands of rufSans and adventurers under 
the standard of St. Peter. Again insurrection broke 
out, and again at the Pope’s request the Austrians 
crossed the frontier (January, 1832). Thoi^h iiieir 
appearance was fatal to the cause of liberiy, they were 
actually welcomed as protectors in towns which had 
been exposed to the tender mercies of the Papal con- 
dottieri. There was no disorder, no severity, where the 
Austrian commandants held sway; but their mere 
presence in central Italy was a. threat to European 
peace ; and Casimir Perier was not the man to permit 
Austria to dominate in Italy at its will. Without 
waiting for negotiations, he dispatched a French force 
to Ancona, and seized this town before 
the Austrians could approach it. The rival 
Powers were now face to face in Italy ; but 
Perier had no intention of forcing on war if his op- 
ponent was still willing to keep the peace. Austria 
accepted the situation, and made no attempt to expel 
the French from the position they had seized. Casimir 
Perier, now on his death-bed, defended the step that he 
had taken against the remonstrances of ambassadors 
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and against the protests of the Pope, and declared the 
presence of the Prench at Ancona to be no incentive 
to rebellion, but the mere assertion of the rights of a 
Power which had as good a daim to be in central 
Italy as Austria itself. Had his life been prolonged, 
he would probably have insisted upon the execution of 
the reforms which the Powers had urged upon the 
Papal government, and have made the occupation of 
Ancona an effectual means for reaching this end. But 
with his death the wrongs of the Italians themselves 
and the question of a reformed government in the 
Papal States gradually passed out of sight. Prance 
and Austria jealously watched one another on the de- 
batable land; the occupation became a mere incident 
of the balance of power, and was prolonged for year 
after year, until, in 1838, the Austrians having finally 
withdrawn all their troops, the Prench peacefully 
handed over the citadel of Ancona to the Holy See. 

The arena in wliich we have next to follow the 
effects of the July Eevolution, in action and counter- 
action, is G-ermany. It has been seen that in the 
southern German States an element of representative 
government, if weak, yet not wholly in- 
effective, had come into being soon after 
1816, and had survived the reactionary measures initi- 
ated by the conference of Ministers at Carlsbad. In 
Prussia the promises of Bang Ptederiok William to his 
people had never been fulfilled. Tears had passed since 
exaggerated rumours of conspiracy had served as an 
excuse for withholding the Constitution. BCardenberg 
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liad long been dead j the foreign policy of the country 
had taken a freer tone ; the rigours of the police-system 
had departed; but the nation remained as completely 
excluded from any share in the government as it had 
been before Napoleon’s fall. It had in fact become 
clear that during the lifetime of King Frederick William 
things must be allowed to remain in their existing con- 
dition ; and the afifection of the people for their sovereign, 
who had been so long and so closely united with Prussia 
in its sufferings and in- its glories, caused a general 
willingness to postpone the demand for constitutional 
reform until the succeeding reign. The substantial 
merits of the administration might moreover have recon- 
ciled a less submissive people than the Prussians to the 
absolute government under which they lived. Under a 
wise and enlightened financial polioy the country was 
becoming visibly richer. Obstacles to commercial de- 
velopment were removed, communications opened ; and 
finally, by a series of treaties with the neighbouring 
Gierman States, the foundations were laid for that 
ihezonTerein Oustoms-Union which, under the name of 
182S-1886. Zollverein, ultimately embraced almost 

the whole of non-Austrian Germany. As one Princi- 
pality after another attached itself to the Prussian 
system, the products of the various regions of Germany, 
hitherto blocked by the frontier dues of each petty State, 
moved freely through the land, while the costs attending 
the taxation of foreign imports, now concentrated uponthe 
external line of frontier, were enormously diminished. 
Patient, sagacious, and even liberal in its negotiations with 
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its weaker neighbours, Prussia silently connected with 
itself through the ties of financial union States which had 
hitherto looked to Austria as their natural head. The 
semblance of political union was carefully avoided, but 
the germs of political union were nevertheless present 
in the growing community of material interests. The 
reputation of the Prussian G-ovemment, no less than the 
welfare of the Prussian people, was advanced by each 
successive step in the extension of the ZoUverein ; and 
although the earlier stages alone had been passed in the 
years before 1830, enough had already been done to 
affect public opinion ; and the general sense of material 
progress combined with other infiuences to close Prussia 
to the revolutionary tendencies of that year. 

There were, however, other States in northern Ger- 
many which had all the defects of Prussian autocracy 
without any of its redeeming qualities- In Brunswick 
and in Hesse Cassel despotism existed in its most con- 
temptible form ; the violence of a half- crazy youth in 
the one case, and the caprices of an obstinate dotard in 
the other, rendering authority a mere nuisance to those 
who were subject to it. Here accordingly revolution 
broke out The threatened princes had 
mado themselves too generally obnoxious or 
ridiculous for any hand to be raised in their 
defence. Thedr disappearance excited no more than the 
inevitable lament from Metternich ; and in both States 
systems of representative government were introduced 
by their successors. In Hanover and in Saxony agita- 
tion also began in favour of Parliamentary rule. The 
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disturbance that arose was not of a serions cliaracter, 
and it was met by tbe Courts in a con- 

Constatutions in ** 

cOiatoiy spirit. Constitutions were granted, 
the liberty of the Press extended, and trial 
by jury established. On the whole, the movement of 
1830, as it affected northern Q-ermany, was. rationally 
directed and salutary in its results. Changes of real 
value were accomplished with a sparing employment of 
revolutionary means, and, in the more important cases, 
through the friendly co-operation of the sovereigns with 
their subjects. It was not the fault of those who had 
asked for the , same degree of liberty in northern Ger- 
many which the south already possessed, that Germany 
at large again experienced the miseries of reaction and 
repression which had afflicted it ten years before. 

Like Belgium and the Bhenish Provinces, the 
Bavarian Palatinate had for twenty years been incor- 
porated with Prance. Its inhabitants had grown ao- 
MoromeatjE customed to the Prench law and Prench 
theiwatiBate. institutions, and had caught something of 

the political animation which returned to Prance after 
Napoleon’s fell. Accordingly when the government of 
Munich, alarmed by the July Eevolution, showed an 
inclination towards repressive measures, the Palatinate, 
severed from the rest of the Bavarian monarchy and in 
immediate contact with Prance, became the focus of a 
revolutionary agitation. The Press had already attained 
some activity and some influence in this province j and 
although the leaders of the party of progress were still 
to a great extent Professors, they had so far advanced 
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upon the patriots of 1818 as to understand that the 
liberation of the German people was not to be effected 
by the lecturers and the scholars of the Universities. 
The design had been formed of enlisting aU classes of 
the public on the side of reform, both by the dissemina- 
tion of political literature and by the establishment of 
societies not limited, as in 1818, to academic circles, but 
embracing traders as well as soldiers and professional 
men. Even the peasant was to be reached and in- 
structed in his interests as a citizen. It was thought 
that much might be effected by associating together all 
the Oppositions in the numerous German Parliaments ; 
but a more striking feature of the revolutionary move- 
ment which began in the Palatinate, and one strongly 
distinguishing it from the earlier agitation of Jena and 
Erfurt, was its cosmopolitan character. Prance in its 
triumph and Poland in its death-struggle excited equal 
interest and sympathy. In each the cause of European 
liberty appeared to be at stake. The Polish banner was 
saluted in the Palatinate by the side of that of united 
Germany j and from that time forward in almost every 
revolutionary movement of Europe, down to the insur- 
rection of the Commune of Paris in 1871, Polish exiles 
have been active both in the organisation of revolt and 
in the field. 

Until the fell of Warsaw, in September, 1881, the 
German governments, uncertain of the course which events 
might take in Europe, had shown a certain in 
willingness to meet the complaints of their 
subjects, and had in especial relaxed the supervision 
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exercised over tlie press. The fall of Warsaw, which 
quieted so many alarms, and made the Emperor Nicholas 
once more a power outside his own dominions, inaugu- 
rated a period of reaction in Germany. The Diet began 
the campaign against demomcy by suppressing various 
liberal newspapers, and amongst them the principal jour- 
nal of the Palatinate. It was against this movement of 
repression that the agitation in the Palatinate and else,- 
where was now directed. A festival, or demonstration, 
was held at the Castle of Hambach, near Zweibriicken, 
at which a body of enthusiasts called upon the German 
people to unite against their oppressors, and some even 
urged an immediate appeal to arms (May 27, 1832). 
Similar meetings, though on a smaller scale, were held 
in other parts of Germany. Wild words abounded, and 
the coimection of the German revolutionists with that 
body of opponents of all established governments which 
had its council-chamber at Paris and its head in Lafayette 
was openly avowed. Weak and insignificant as the 
German demagogues were, their extravagance gave to 
Mettemich and to the Diet sufficient pretext for revi- 
sing the reactionary measures of 1819. Once more the 
subordination of all representative bodies to the sove- 
reign’s authority was laid down by the Diet as a binding 
principle for every German state. The refusal of taxes 
by any legislature was declared to be an act of rebellion 
which would be met by the armed intervention of the 
central Powers. All political meetings and associations 
were forbidden ; the Press was silenced ; the introduc- 
tion of German books printed abroad was prohibited. 
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and the Universities were again placed under the watch 
of the police (July, 1832).* 

If among the minor sovereigns of Q-ermany there 
were some who, as in Baden, sincerely desired* the 
development of free institutions, the authority exercised 
by Mettemich and his adherents in reaction bore down 
all the resistance that these courts could offer, and the 
hand of despotism fell everywhere heavily upon the 
party of political progress. The majority 
of (German Liberals, not yet prepared for 
recourse to re volutionary measures,' submitted 
to the pressure of the times, and disclaimed all 
sympathy with illegal acts ; a minority, recognising 
that nothing was now to be gained by constitutional 
means, entered into conspiracies, and determined to 
liberate Q-ermany by force. One insignificant group, 
relying upon the armed co-operation of Polish bands in 
Prance, and deceived by promises of support from 
some WUi'temberg soldiers, actually rose in insurrection 
at Frankfort. A guard-house was seized, and a few 
soldiers captured ; but the citizens of Frankfort stood 
aloof, and order was soon restored (April, 1833). It was 
not to be expected that the reactionary courts should 
fail to draw full advantage from this ill-timed outbreak 
of their enemies. Prussian troops marched into Frank- 
fort, and Mettemich had no difficulfy in carrying 
through the Diet a decree establishing a commission 
to superintend and to report upon the proceedings 

* llso, Tlntorsnoliuugen, p. 262. Mefctoniidb, v. 247. Biedoniuum, 
Dioiraig Jnliro, i. 0. 
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instituted against political offenders througliout Ger- 
many. For several years these investigations continued, 
and the campaign against the opponents of government 
was carried on with various degrees of rigour in the 
different states. About two thousand persons altogether 
were brought to trial : in Prussia thirty-nine sentences 
of death were pronounced, but not executed. In the 
struggle against revolution the forces of monarchy had 
definitely won the victory. Germany again experienced, 
as it had in 1819, that the federal institutions which 
were to have given it uniiy existed only for the 
purposes of repression. The breach between the nation 
and its rulers, in spite of the apparent failure of the 
democratic party, remained far deeper and wider than 
it had been before; and although Metternich, victor 
once more over the growing restlessness of the ago, 
slumbered on for another decade in fancied security, 
the last of his triumphs had now been won, and tho 
next uprising proved how blind was that boasted states- 
manship which deemed the sources of danger exhausted 
when once its symptoms had been driven beneath the 
surface. 

In half the states of Europe there were now bodies 
of exasperated, uncompromising men, who devoted 
oonapiiatorg *0 plotting against governments, 

and who formed, in their community of in- 
terest and purpose, a sort of obverse of tho Holy Alliance, 
a federation of kings’ enemies, a league of principle and 
creed, in which Hberty and human right stood towards 
established rule as light to darkness. As the grasp of 
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authority closed everywhere more tightly upon its baffled 
foes, more and more of these men passed into exile. 
Among them was the Genoese Mazzini, who, after 
suffering imprisonment in 1831, withdrew to Marseilles, 
and there, in combination with various secret societies, 
planned an incursion into the Italian province of Savoy. 
It was at first intended that this enterprise should be 
executed simultaneously witii the German rising at 
Frankfort. Delays, however, arose, and it was not 
until the beginning of the following year that the 
little army, which numbered more Poles than Italians, 
was ready for its task. The incursion was made from 
Geneva in February, 1834, and ended disastrously.* 
Mazzini returned to Switzerland, where hundreds of 
exiles, secure under the shelter of the Eepublic, de- 
vised schemes of attack upon the despots of Europe, 
and ovon rioted in honour of freedom in the streets of 
the Swiss cities which protected them. The effect of 
the revolutionary movement of the time in consolidating 
the alliance of the three Eastern Powers, so rudely 
broken' by the Greek War of Liberation, now came 
clearly into view. The sovereigns of Russia and Austria 
l\ad met at Muuchengriitz in Bohemia in the previous 
autumn, and, in concert with Prussia, had resolved 
upon common principles of action if their intervention 
should be required against disturbers of order. Notes 
were now addressed from every quarter to the SwiM 
Government, requiring the expulsion of all persons 

* Mwziul, Soritti, iii. 810. Simoni, Oons]^'(S<mt Masssiiilsiuies, p. 53. 
Mett«ruioh, t. 526. B. and State Papena, ndr. 978. 
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concerned in enterprises against the peace of neigh- 
bouring States. Some resistance to this demand “was 
made hy individual cantons; but the extravagance of 
many of the refugees themselves alienated popular 
sympathy, and the greater part of them were forced to 
quit Switzerland and to seek shelter in 
England or in America. With the dis- 
persion of the central band of exiles the 
open alliance which had existed between the revolu- 
tionists of Europe gradually passed away. The brother- 
hood of the kings had proved a stern reality, the 
brotherhood of the peoples a delusive vision. Mazzini 
indeed, who up to this time had scarcely emerged from 
the rabble of revolutionary leaders, was yet to prove 
how deeply the genius, the elevation, the fervour of 
one man stru^ling against the powers of the world 
may influence the history of his age ; but the fire that 
purified the ^e gold charred and consumed the baser 
elements ; and of those who had hoped the most after 
1830, many now sank into despair, or gave up their 
lives to mere restless agiliation and intrigue. 

It was in France that the revolutionary movement 
was longest maintained. During the first year of Louis 
Philippe’s rule the opposition to his government was 
inspired not so much by Eepublicanism as by a wild and 
inconsiderate sympathy vpith the peoples who were fight- 
ing for liberty elsewhere, and by a headstrong impulse 
to take up arms oh their behalf. The famous decree of 
the Convention in 1792, which promised the assistance 
of France to every nation in revolt against its rulers, was 
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in fact the true expression of wliat was felt by a great 
part of the French nation in 1831 ; and in th^ eyes of 
these enthusiasts it was the unpardonable 
offence of Louis Philippe against the honour 
of France that he allowed Poland and Italy to succumb 
without drawing his sword against their conquerors. 
That Prance would have had to fight the three Eastern 
Powers combined, if it had allied itself with those, in 
revolt against any one of the three, passed for nothing 
among the clamorous minority in the Chamber and 
among the orators of Paris. The pacific policy of 
Oasimir Perier was misunderstood : it passed for mere 
poltroonery, when in fact it was the only policy that 
could save France from a recurrence of the calamities of 
1815. There were other causes for the growing un- 
popularity of the King and of his Ministers, but the first 
was their policy of peace. As the attacks of his oppo- 
nents became more and more bitter, the government 
of Oasimir Perier took more and more of a repressive 
character. Disappointment at the small results pro- 
duced in France itself by the Eevolution of July worked 
powerfully in men’s minds. The forces that had been 
set in motion against Charles X. were not to be laid at 
rest at the bidding of those who had profited by them, 
and a Bcpublican party gradually took definite shape 
and organisation. Tumult succeeded tumult. In the 
summer of 1832 the funeral of General Laioarque, a 
popular soldier, gave tiie signal for insurrec- 
tion at Paris. There was severe fighting «**-«»*• 
in the streets j' the National Guard, however, proved 
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trae to tte king, and shared with the army in the 
honours of its victory. Eepressive measures and an. 
unbroken series of prosecutions against seditious writers 
followed this first armed attack upon the established 
government. The bitterness of the Opposition, the dis- 
content of the working classes, far sm^assed anything 
that had been known under Charles X. The whole 
country was agitated by revolutionary societies and 
revolutionary propaganda. Disputes between masters 
and workmen, which, in consequence of the growth 
of Trench manufecturing industry, now became both 
frequent and important, began to take a political colour. 
Polish and Italian exiles connected their own designs 
with attacks to be made upon the Trench Government 
from within ; and at length, in April, 1834, after the 
passing of a law against trades-unions, the working 
classes of Lyons, who were on strike against their em- 
ployers, were induced to rise in revolt. After several 
days’ fighting the insurrection was suppressed. Simul- 
taneous outbreaks took place at St. Etienne, Grenoble, 
and many other places in the south and centre of 
Trance; and on a report of the success of the insur- 
gents reaching Paris, the Bepubhc was proclaimed and 
barricades were erected. Again civil war raged in 
the streets, and again the forces of Government gained 
the victory. A year more passed, during which the 
investigations into the late revolt and the trial of a host 
of prisoners served rather to agitate than to reassure 
the public mind ; and in the summer of 1836 an attempt 
was made upon the life of the King so terrible and 
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destractiye in its effects as to amount to a public 
calamity. An infernal machine composed of a hundred 
gun-barrels was fired by a Corsican named Fieschi, as 
the Bang with a large suite was , riding through the 
streets of Paris on the anniversary of the Revolution of 
July. Fourteen persons were killed on the spot, among 
whom was Mortier, one of the oldest of the marshals of 
France j many others were fatally or severely injured. 
The King, however, with his three sons, escaped un- 
hurt, and the repressive laws that followed this outrage 
marked the close of open revolutionary 
agitation in France. Whether in conse- 
quence of the stringency of the new laws, 
or of the exhaustion of a party discredited in public 
estimation by the crimes of a few of its members and 
the recklessness of many more, the constitutional 
monarchy of Louis Philippe now seemed to have finally 
vanquished its opponents. Repeated attempts wore 
made on the life of the King, but they possessed for 
the most part little political significance. Order was 
welcome to the nation at largo; and though in the 
growth of a socialistic theory and creed of life which 
dates from this epoch there lay a danger to Govern- 
ments greater than any purely political. Socialism was 
as yet the afOiir of thinkers rather than of active 
workers either in the industrial or in the Parliamen- 
tary world. The Government had beaten its enemies 
outside the Chamber. Within the Ohambw, the 
parties of extremes ceased to exercise any real infiuence. 
Groups were formed, and rival leaders played against 
d K 
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one another for office ; but they were separated by no 
far-reacbing differences of aim, and by no real antagon- 
ism of constitutional principle. During the succeeding 
years of Louis Philippe’s reign there was little visible 
on the surface but the normal rivalry of parties under a 
.constitutional monarchy. The middle-class retained its 
monopoly of power: authority, centralised as before, 
maintained its old prestige in Prance, and softened, 
opposition by judicious gifts of office and emolument, 
Eevolutionary passion seemed to have died away : and 
the triumphs or reverses of party-leaders in the Chamber 
of Deputies succeeded to the harassing and doubtful 
conflict between Government and insurrection. 

The near coincidence in time between the French 
Eevolution of 1830 and the passing of the English 
Eeform Bill is apt to suggest to those who look for 
the operation of wide general causes in 
' history that the English Reform movement 

should be viewed as a part of the great 
current of political change which then traversed the con- 
tinent of Europe. But on a closer examination this 
view is scarcely home out by facts, and the coincidence 
of the two epochs of change appears to be little more 
than accidental. The general unity that runs through 
the history of the more advanced continental states 
is indeed stronger than appears to a superficial reader 
of history; but this correspondence of tendency does 
not always embrace England; on the contrary, the 
conditions peculiar to England usually preponderate 
over those common to England and other countries, 
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exhibiting at times more of contrast tban of similarity, 
as in the case of the Napoleonic epoch, when the causes 
which drew together the western half of the continent 
operated powerfully to exclude our own country from the 
current influences of the time, and made the Eng land 
of 1816, in opinion, in religion, and in taste much more 
insular than the England of 1780. The revolution 
which overthrew Charles X. did no doubt encourage and 
stimulate the party of Eeform in Great Britain ; but, un- 
like the Belgian, the German, and the Italian movements, 
the EngHsh Eeform movement would unquestionably 
have run the same course and achieved the same results 
even if the revolt against the ordinances of Charles X. 
had been successfully repressed, and the Bourbon mon- 
archy had maintained itself in increased strength and 
reputation. A Eeform of Parliament had been acknow- 
ledged to be necessary forty years before. Pitt had 
actually proposed it in 1785, and but for the outbreak 
of the Erench Eevolution would probably have carried it 
into effect before the close of the last century. The deve- 
lopment of English manufacturing industry which took 
place between 1790 and 1830, jiccompanied by the rapid 
growth of towns and the enrichment of the urban middle 
class, rendered the design of Pitt, which would have 
transferred the representation of the decayed boroughs to 
the counties alone, obsolete, and made the claims of the 
new centres of population too strong to be resisted. In 
theory the representative system of the country wae 
completely transformed ; but never was a measure which 
seemed to open the way to such boundless possibilities 
3 
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of change so thoroughly safe and so thoroughly conser- 
vative. In spite of the increased iafluence won by the 
wealthy part of the commercial classes, the House of 
Commons continued to be drawn mainly from the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy. Cabinet after Cabinet was formed 
with scarcely a single member included in it who was 
not himseh a man of title, or closely connected with the 
nobility : the soci^ influence of rank was not diminished ; 
and although such measures as the Eeform of Municipal 
Corporations attested the increased energy of the Legis- 
lature, no pariy in the House of Commons was weaker 
than that which supported the democratic demands for 
the Ballot and for Triennial Parliaments, nor was the 
repeal of the Com Laws seriously considered until 
famine had made it inevitable. That the widespread 
misery which existed in England after 1832, as the 
result of the excessive increase of our population and 
the failure alike of law and of philanthropy to keep pace 
with the exigencies of a vast industrial growth, should 
have been so quietly borne, proves how great was the 
success of the Eeform Bill as a measure of conciliation 
between Government and people. But the crowning 
justification of the changes made in 1832, and the com- 
plete and final answer to those who had opposed them 
as revolutionary, was not afforded until 1848, when, in 
the midst of European convulsion, the monarchy and 
the constitution of England remained unshaken. Bold 
as the legislation of Lord Grey appeared to men 
who had been brought up amidst the reactionary in- 
fluences dominant in England smee 1793, the Eeform 
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Bill belongs not to the class of great creative measures 
which have inangnrated new periods in the life of 
nations, but to the class of those which, while least 
affecting the general order of society, have most contri- 
buted to political stability and to the avoidance of 
revolutionary change. 
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AlliJiNCxs of opinion usually cover the pursuit on 
one or both sides of some definite interest ; and to this 
rule the alliance which appeared to be springing up 
between France and England after the 
^tandsHw changes of IbSO was no exception. In the 
popular view, the bond of union between 
the two States was a common attachment to prin- 
ciples of liherly; and on the part of the Whig states- 
men who now governed England this sympathy with 
free constitutional systems abroad was certainly a power- 
ful force: hut other motives than mere community 
of sentiment combined to draw the two Q-ovemments 
together, and in the case of France these immediate 
interests greatly outweighed any abstract preference for 
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a constitutional ally. Louis Philippe had an avowed 
and obstinate enemy in the Ozar of Eussia, who had 
been his predecessor’s friend: the Court of Vienna 
tolerated usurpers only where worse mischief would 
follow from attacking them ; Prussia had no motive for 
abandoning the connexions which it had maintained 
since 1816. As the union between the three Eastern 
Courts grow closer in consequence of the outbreak of 
revolution beyond the borders of Prance, a good under- 
standing with Great Britain became more and more 
obviously the right policy for Louis Philippe ; on the 
other hand, the friendship of Prance seemed likely to 
secure England from falling back into that isolated posi- 
tion which it had occupied when the Holy Alliance laid 
down the law to Europe, and averted the danger to 
which the Ottoman Empire, as well as the peace of the 
world, had boon exposed by the combination of Pronch 
with Itussian schemes of aggrandizement. If Canning, 
left without an ally in Europe, had called the now world 
into existence to redress the balance of the old, his 
Whig successors might well look with some satisfaction 
on that shifting of the weights which had brought over 
one of the Great Powers to the side of England, and 
anticipate, in the concert of the two great W^tom 
States, the establishment of a permanent force in 
European politics which should hold in check the re- 
actionary influences of Vienna and Si Petersburg. To 
some extent these views were realised. A general rela- 
tion of friendliness was reoogiiiied as subsisting betw^n 
the Governments of Ptois and London, and in certain 
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^European, complications their intervention was arranged 
in common. Sat even here the element of mistrust was 
seldom absent ; and while English Ministers jealously 
watched each action of their neighhoxir, the French 
Gt’ovemment rarely allowed the ties of an inormal 
alliance to interfere with the prosecution of its own 
views. Although down to the close of Louis Philippe’s 
reign the good understanding between England and 
France was still nominally in existence, all real con- 
fidence had then long vanished ; and on more than one 
occasion the preservation of peace between the two 
nations had been seriously endangered. 

It was in the establishment of the kingdom of Bel- 
gium that the combined action of France and England 
produced its first and most successful result. A 
second demand was made upon the Q-ovemments of the 
two constitutional Powers by the conflicts 
i 82 »- which agitated the Spanish Peninsula, and 
which were stimulated in the general in- 
terests of absolutism by both the Austrian and the 
Eussian Court. The intervention of Canning in 1820 
on behalf of tbe constitutional Eegency of Portugal 
against the foreign supporters of Don Miguel, the head 
of the clerical and reactionary party, had not perman- 
ently restored peace to that country. Miguel indeed 
accepted the constitution, and, after betrothing himself 
to the infant sovereign, Doima Maria, who was still with 
her father, Pedro, in Brazil, entered upon the Eegency 
which his elder brother had promised to him. But his 
actions soon disproved the professions of loyally to the 
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constitution, which he had made ; and after dissolving 
the Cortes, and re-assembling the mediaeval Estates, he 
caused himself to he proclaimed King (June, 1828). A 
reign of terror followed. The constitutionalists were 
completely crushed. Miguel’s own brutal violence gave 
an example to all the fanatics and ruffians who sur- 
rounded him ; and after an unsuccessful appeal to arms, 
those of the adherents of Donna Maria and the consti- 
tution who escaped from imprisonment or execution 
took refuge in England or in the Azore islands, where 
Miguel had not been able to establish his authority. 
Though Miguel was not officially recognised as Sove- 
reign by most of the foreign Courts, his victory was 
everywhere seen with satisfaction by the partisans of 
absolutism ; and in Great Britain, where the Duke of 
Wellington was now in power, the precedent of Canning’s 
intervention was condemned, and a strict neutrality 
maintained. Not only was all assistance refused to 
Donna Maria, but her adherents who had taken refuge 
in England wore prevented from making this country 
the basis of any operations against the usurper. 

Such was the situation of Portuguese affairs when 
the events of 1830 brought an entirely new spirit 
into the foreign policy of both England and France. 
Miguel, however, had no inclination to adapt his own 
policy to tho change of oircunastanoes ; on' the contrary, 
ho challenged tho hostility of both govern- 
ments by persisting in a series of wanton 
attacks upon English and French subjects 
resident at Lisbon. Satisf^tion was demanded, and 
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exacted by force. English and French squadrons 
successively appeared in the Tagus. Lord Palmerston, 
now Foreign Secretary in the Ministry of Earl Grey, 
was content with obtaining a pecuniary indemnity for 
his countrymen, accompanied by a public apology from 
the Portuguese Government : the French admiral, find- 
ing some difliculty in obtaining redress, carried off the 
best ships of Eon Miguel’s navy.* A weightier blow 
was, however, soon to fall upon the usurper. His 
brother, the Emperor Pedro, threatened with revolu- 
tion in Brazil, resolved to return to Europe and to 
enforce the rights of his daughter to the throne of 
Portugal. Pedro arrived in London in July, 1H31, and 
was permitted by the Government to raise troops and to 
secure the services of some of the best naval oiliccrs of 
this country. The gathering place of his forces was 
Terceira, one of the Azore islands, and in the summer 
of 1832 a sulBlciently strong body of troops was collected 
to' undertake the reconquest of Portugal. A landing 
was made at Oporto, and this city fell into the hands of 
Don Pedro without resistance. Miguel, however, now 
marched against his brother, and laid siege to Oporto. 
For nearly a year no progress was made by either 
side ; at length the arrival of volunteers from various 
countries, among whom was Captain Charles Napier, 
enabled Pedro to divide his forces and to make a new 
attack on Portugal from the south. Napier, in com- 
mand of the fleet, annihilated the navy of Don Miguel 
off St. Vincent ; his colleague. Villa Flor, landed and 
• B. and F. State Papers, xviiL 196. Palmoi'etoo, i 800. 
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marched on Lisbon. The resistance of the enemy was 
overcome, and on the 2Sth 6f July, 1833, Don Pedro 
entered the capital. But the war was not yet at an 
end, for Miguel’s cause was as closely identified with 
the interests of Buro 2 )ean absolutism as that of his 
brother was with constitutional right, and assistance both 
in troops and money continued to arrive at his camp. 
The struggle threatened to prove a long and obstinate 
one, when a new turn was given to events in the 
Peninsula by tlie death of Ferdinand, King of Spain. 

Since the restoration of absolute Government in 
Spain in 1823, Ferdinand, in spito of his own abject 
weakness and. ignorance, had not given 
complete satislaction to the fanatics of the 
clerical party. Some vestiges of statesman- 
ship, some sense of political necessity, as well as the 
influence of foreign counsellors, had ptevented the 
Government of Madrid from completely identifying 
itself with the monks and zealots who had fi.rst risen 
against the constitution of 1820, and who now sought to 
establish the absolute supremacy of the Church. The 
Inquisition had not been restored, and this alone was 
enough to stamp the King as a renegade in the eyes 
of the ferocious and implacable champions of medieval 
bigotry. Under the name of Apostolioals, these reaction- 
aries had at times broken into open rebellion. Their 
impatience had, however, on the whole- been restrained 
by the knowledge that in the King’s brother and heir, 
Don Carlos, they had an adherent whose devotion to 
the pries% cause was beyond suspicion, and who might 
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te expected soon to ascend the throne. Ferdinand had 
heen thrice married ; he was childless ; his state o£ 
health miserable ; and his life likely to be a short one. 
The succession to the throne of Spain had moreover, 
since 1713, been governed by the Salic Law, so that 
even in the event of Ferdinand leaving female issue 
Don Carlos would nevertheless inherit the crown. 
These confident hopes were rudely disturbed by a fourth 
marriage of the Kin g, followed by an edict, known 
as the Pragmatic Sanction, repealing the Salic Law 
which had been introduced with the first Bourbon, 
and restoring the ancient Castilian custom under which 
women were capable of succeeding to the crown. A 
daughter was shortly afterwards bom to the new Queen, 
Maria Christina of Naples. On the legality of the 
Pragmatic Sanction the opinions of publicists differed ; 
it was judged, however, by Europe at large not from 
the point of view of antiquarian theory, but with direct 
reference to its immediate effect. The three Eastern 
Courts emphatically condemned it, as an interference 
with established monarchical right, and as a blow to the 
cause of European absolutism through the alliance 
which it would almost certainly produce between the 
supplanters of Don Carlos and the Liberals of the 
Spanish Peninsula.* To the clerical and reactionary 
party at Madrid, it amounted to nothing less than a 
sentence of destruction, and the utmost pressure was 

* " La Eoino Isabelle ost la B6volntiou incanioo (laiw sa forme la pltm 
dangereuse ; Lon Oarlos repr^sonte lo prinoipe Monarcliiqne aux priaei 
aveo la E^volntion pnro.” Mettemioh, v. 615. B. and F* State Papers, 
XTiii 1865 ; xxii. 1894. Baiiuigartou, iii. 65. 
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brought to bear upon the weak and dying King with 
the object of inducing him to undo the alleged wrong 
which he had done to his brother. In a moment of 
prostration Foi’dinand revoked the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
but, subsequently, regaining some degree of strength, 
he re-enacted it, and appointed Christina Eegont during 
the continuance of his illness. Don Carlos, protesting 
against the violation of his rights, had betaken him- 
self to Portugal, where he made common cause with 
Miguel. His adherents had no intention of submitting 
to the change of succession. Their resentment was 
scarcely restrained during Ferdinand’s life-time, and 
when, in September, 1S83, his long-expected death took 
place, and the child Isabella was declared Queen under 
the Itegency of her mother, open rebellion broke out, 
and Carlos was proclaimed King in several of the 
northern provinces. 

For the moment the forces of the Eegency seemed 
to be far superior to those of the insurgents, and Don 
Carlos failed to take advantage of the first outburst of 
enthusiasm and to place himself at the head ThoBwwy 
of his followers. He remained in Portugal, * 

while Christina, as had been expected, drew nearer to 
the Spanish Liberals, and tiltimately called to power a 
Liberal minister, Martinez de la Eosa, under whom 
a constitution was given to Spam by Eoyal 
Statute (April 10, 1834). At the same 
time negooiations were opened with Por- 
tugal and with the Western Powers, in the hope of 
forming on adlianee which should drive both Miguel and 
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Carlos from the Peninsola. On the 22nd of April, 
1834, a Quadruple Treaiy was signed at London, in 
which the Spanish Q-ovemment undertook to send 
an army into Portugal against Miguel, the Court of 
Lisbon pledging itself in return to use aU the means 
in its power to expel Don Carlos from Portuguese ter- 
ritory. England engaged to co-operate by means of its 
fleet. The assistance of France, if it should be deemed 
necessary for the attainment of the objects of the Treaty, 
was to be rendered in such manner as should be settled 
by common consent. In pursuance of the policy of the 
Treaty, and even before the formal engagement was 
signed, a Spanish division under Q-eneral Eodil crossed 
the frontier and marched against Miguel. The forces 
of the usurper were defeated. The appearance of the 
English fleet and the publication of the Treaty of 
Quadruple AUiance rendered further resistance hopeless, 
and on the 22nd of May Miguel made his submission, 
and in return for a large pension renounced 
all rights to the crown, and undertook to 
quit the Peninsula for ever. Don Carlos, 
refusing similar conditions, went on board an English 
ship, and was conducted to London.* 

With respect to Portugal, the Quadruple Alliance 
had completely attained its object; and in so flar as 
the Oarlist cause was strengthened by the continuance 
of civil war in the neighbouring country, this source 
of strength was no doubt withdrawn from it. But in 

* Hertslet, Map of Europe, iL 941. Miraflores, Memorias, L 89. 
Gtiissot, iv. 86. Falmeirsion, ii. 180. 
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its effect upon Don Carlos himself the action of the 
Quaxlrnple Alliance was worse than useless. While 
fulfillinji' the letter of the Treaty, which stipulated for 
the expulsion of this two pretenders from the Penin- 
sula, the English admiral had removed o«io.apfa« 
Carlos from Portugal, where he was com- 
])arativ(sly harmless, and had taken no effective guaran- 
tee that Iks should not re-appear in Spain itself and 
enforce his claim by arms. Carlos had not been made 
a prisoner of war ; he had made no promises and in- 
curred no obligations ; nor could the British Government, 
after his arrival in this country, keep him in perpetual 
restraint. (Quitting England after a short residence, 
ho trav(‘lled in disguise through Prance, crossed the 
J’yrenei'H, and appeared on the 10th of July, 1834, 
at the hcadipiiirtors of the Oarlist insurgents in Na- 
varre. > 

In the country immediately below the western 
Pyrenees, the so-called Basque Provinces, lay the chief 
strength of the Ojwrlist rebellion. These mwEawiM 
jjrovinw's, which wore among the most 
thriving and industrious parts of Spain, might 
seem hy their very superiority an unlikely home 
for a movement which was directed against every- 
thing favourable to liberty, tolerance, and progress in 
the Spanish kingdom. But the ideutificaiaon of the 
Bascpies with the Oarlist cause was due in fact to local, 
not to genenvl, causes; and in fighting to impose a 
bigoted dosiwt upon the Spanish people; they were 
in trutli fighting to protect themselves from a closer 
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incorporation, with Spain. Down to the year 1812, the 
Basque provinces had preserved more than half of the 
essentials of independence. Owing to their position on 
the French frontier, the Spanish monarchy, while de- 
stroying all local independence in the interior of Spain, 
had uniformly treated the Basques with the same 
indulgence which the Government of Great Britain had 
shown to the Channel Islands, and which the French 
monarchy, though in a less degree, showed to the 
frontier province of Alsace in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The customs-frontier of the 
north of Spain was drawn to the sooth of those dis- 
tricts. The inhabitants imported what they pleased 
from France without paying any duties ; , while the 
heavy import dues levied at the border of the neigh- 
bouring Spanish provinces gave them the- oppor- 
tunity of carrying on an easy and lucrative system of 
smuggling. The local administration remained to a 
great extent in the hands of the people themselves ; 
each village preserved its active corporate life; and 
the effect of this survival of a vigorous local free- 
dom was seen in the remarkable contrast described 
by travellers between the aspect of the Basque dis- 
tricts and that of Spain at large. The Fuoros, or local 
rights, as the Basques considered thorn, wore in reality, 
when viewed as part of the order of the Spanish State, a 
series of exceptional privileges ; and it was inevitable 
that the framers of the Constitution of 1812, in their 
attempt to create a modem administrative and political 
system doing justice to the whole of the nation, should 
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sweep away the distinctions which had hitherto marked 
off one group of provinces from the rest of the com- 
munity. The continuance of war tmtil the return of 
Ferdinand, and the overthrow of the Constitution, pre- 
vented the plans of the Cortes from being at that time 
carried into effect; but the revolution of 1820 brought 
them into actual operation, and the Basques found 
themselves, as a result of the victory of Liberal prin- 
ciples, compelled to pay duties on their imports, robbed 
of the profits of their smuggling, and supplanted in the 
management of their local affairs by an army of officials 
from Madrid. They had gained by the Constitution 
little that they had not possessed before, and their 
losses were immediate, tangible, and substantial. The 
result was, that although the larger towns, like Bilbao, 
remained true to modem ideas, the country districts, 
led chiefly by priests, took up arms on behalf of the 
absolute monarchy, assisted the French in the restora- 
tion of despotism in 1823, and remained the permanent 
enemies of the constitutional cause.* On the death of 
Ferdinand they declared at once for Bon Carlos, and 
rose in rebellion against the Q-ovemment of Queen 
Christina, by which they considered the privileges of 
the Basque Provinces and the interests of Catholic 
orthodoxy to be alike threatened. 

There was little in the chai’acter of Don Carlos to 
stimulate the loyalty even of his most 
benighted partisans. Of militaiy and 

• Esmd Mtitonqiiio but les Btovinoes Basqnesi p, 68. "W. Humboldt 
Works m. 213 
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political capaicity he was totally destitute, and his con- 
tinued absence in Portugal when the conflict had 
actually begun proved him to he wanting in the natural 
impulses of a brave man. It was, however, his fortune 
to be served by a soldier of extraordinary energy and 
skill ; and the first reverses of the Carlists were speedily 
repaired, and a system of warfare organised which made 
an end of the hopes of easy conquest with which the 
Government of Christina had met the insurrection. 
Fightiag in a worthless cause, and commanding re- 
sources scarcely superior to those of a brigand chief, the 
Oarlist leader, Zumalacarregui, inflicted defeat after 
defeat upon the generals who were sent to destroy him. 
The mountainous character of the country and the 
universal hostility of the inhabitants made the exertions 
of a regular soldiery useless against the alternate flights 
and surprises of men who knew every momitain track, 
and who gained information of the enemy’s movements 
from every cottager. Terror was added by Zumalacar- 
regui to all his other methods for demoralising his 
adversary. In the exercise of reprisals ho repeatedly 
murdered aU his prisoners in cold blood, and gave 
to the war so savage a character that foreign Go- 
vernments at last felt compelled to urge upon the 
belligerents some regard for the usages of the civilised 
world. The appearance of Don Carlos himself in 
the summer of 1884 raised still higher the confidence 
already inspired by the victories of his general. It was 
in vain that the old constitutionalist soldier, Mina, who 
had won so great a name in these provinces in 1823, 
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returned after long exile to the scene of his exploits. 
Enfeebled and suffering, he was no longer able to place 
himself at the head of his troops, and he soon sought to 
be relieved from a hopeless task. His successor, the 
War Minister Valdes, took the field announcing his 
determination to act upon a new system, and to operate 
with his troops in mass instead of pursuing the enemy’s 
bands with detachments. The result of this change of 
tactics was a defeat more ruinous and complete fihan had 
befallen any of Valdes’ predecessors. He with difficulty 
withdrew the remainder of his army from the insurgent 
provinces; and the Oarlist leader, master of the open 
country up to the borders of Castile, prepared to cross 
the Ebro and to march upon Madrid.* 

The Ministers of Queen Christina, who had up till 
this time professed themselves confident in their power 
to deal with the insurrection, could now no 
longer conceal the real state of affairs. V aides 
himself declared that the rebellion could not 
be subdued without foreign aid ; and after prolonged dis- 
cussion in the Cabinet it was determined to appeal to 
Erance for armed assistance. The flight of Don Carlos 
from England had already caused an additional article to 
be added to the Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, in 
which France undertook so to watch the frontier of the 
Pyrenees that no reinforcements or munition of war 
should reach the CarUsts from that side, while England 
promised to supply the troops of Queen Christina with 

* HomdngHon, Campaign with Zumakcamtgni, i. 93. Boikos, Analos, 
ii. 110. Bamngartou, iii. 257. 
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arms and stores, and, if necessary, to render assistance 
Tvitli a naval force (18th August, 1884). The foreign 
supplies sent to the Carlists had thus been cut off both 
by land and sea ; but more active assistance seemed in- 
dispensable if Madrid was to be saved from falling into 
the enemy’s hands. The request was made to Louis 
Philippe’s Government to occupy the Basque Provinces 
with a corps of twelve thousand men. Reasons of weight 
might be addressed to the French Court in favour of 
direct intervention. The victory of Don Carlos would 
place upon the throne of Spain a representative of all 
those reactionary influences throughout Europe which 
were in secret or in open hostility to the House of 
Orleans, and definitely mark the failure of that poli<^ 
which had led France to combine with England in 
expelling Don Miguel from Portugal. On the other 
hand, the experience gained from earlier military enter- 
prises in Spain might well deter even bolder politicians 
than those about Louis Philippe from ventxuing upon 
a task whose ultimate issues no man could confidentiiy 
forecast. Napoleon had wrecked his empire in the 
struggle beyond the Pyrenees not less than in the 
march to Moscow : and the expedition of 1823, though 
free from military difficulties, had exposed Franco to the 
humiliating responsibilify for every brutal act of a 
despotism which, in the very moment of its restoration, 
had scorned the advice of its restorers. The constitu- 
tional Government which invoked French nj^aiata.'nnft 
might moreover at any moment give place to a de- 
mocratic faction which already harassed it within the 
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Cortes, and wHeh., in its alliance with the populace in 
many of the great cities, threatened to throw Spain into 
anarchy, or to restore the ill-omened constitution of 
1812. But above all, the attitude of the three Eastern 
Powers hade the ruler of France hesitate before com- 
mitting himself to a military occupation of Spanish ter- 
ritory. Their sympathies were with Don Carlos, and 
the active participation of France in the quarrel might 
possibly call their opposing forces into the field and pro- 
voke a general war. In view of the evident dangers 
arising out of the proposed intervention, the French 
■Government, taking its stand on that clause of the 
Quadruple Treaty which provided that the assistance of 
France should be rendered in such manner as might be 
agreed upon by aU the parties to the Treaty, addressed 
itself to Great Britain, inquiring whether this country 
would undertake a joint responsibility in the enterprise 
and share with France the consequences to which it 
might give birth. Lord Palmerston in reply declined 
to give the assurance required. He stated that no 
objection would be raised by the British Government to 
the entry of French troops into Spain, but that such 
intervention must be regarded as the work of France 
alone, and be undertaken by France at its own peril. 
This answer sufficed for Louis Philippe and his Minis- 
ters. The Spanish Government was informed that the 
grant of military assistance was impossible, and that the 
entire public opinion of Prance would condemn so 
dangerous an undertaking. As a proof of goodwill, 
permission was given to Queen Christina to enrol 
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volunteers botli in England and France. Anns were 
supplied; and some thousands of needy or adventmous 
men ultimately made their way from our own country 
as well as from Prance, to earn under Colonel De Lacy 
Evans and other leaders a scanty harvest of profit or 
renown. 

The first result of the rejection of the Spanish 
demand for the direct intervention of Prance was the 
downfall of the Minister by whom this demand had 
contouaceof “^.de. His successor, Toreno, though a 

well-known patriot, proved unable to stem 
the tide of revolution that was breaking over the counijry. 
City after city set up its own Junta, and acted as if the 
central government had ceased to exist. Again the 
appeal for help was made to Louis Philippe, and now, 
not so much to avert the victory of Don Carlos as to 
save Spain from anarchy alnd from the constitution of 
1812 . Before an answer cduld arrive, Toreno in his 
turn had passed away. Mendizabal, a banker who had 
been entrusted with financial business at London, and 
who. had entered into friendly relations with Lord Pal- 
merston, was called to office, as a politician acceptable 
to the democratic party, and the advocate of a close con- 
nection with England rather than with Prance. In sj)ite 
of the confident professions of the Minister, and in spite 
of some assistance actusilly rendered by the English 
fleet, no real progress was made in subduing the Ciirlists, 
or in restoring administrative and financial order. The 
death of Zumalacarregui, who was forced by Don Carlos 
to turn northwards and besiege Bilbao instead of 
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marcHng upon Madrid immediately after his victories, 
had checked the progress of the rebellion at a critical 
moment ; but the G-ovemment, distracted and bankrupt, 
could not use the opportunity which thus offered itself, 
and the war soon blazed out anew not only in the Basque 
Provinces but throughout the north of Spain. For 
year after year the monotonous struggle cpntinued, 
while Cortes succeeded Cortes and faction supplanted 
faction, until there remained scarcely an officer who had 
not lost his reputation or a politician who was not use- 
less and discredited. 

The Queen Eegent, who from the necessities of her 
situation had for a while been the representative of the 
popular cause, gradually identified herself oonrtitationof 
with the interests opposed to democratic 
change ; and although her name was still treated with 
some respect, and her policy was habitually attributed to 
the misleading advice of courtiers, her real position was 
well understood at Madrid, and her own resistance was 
known to bo the principal obstacle to the restoration of 
the Constitution of 1812. It was therefore determined 
to overcome this resistance by force ; and on the 18th 
of August, 1836, a regiment of the garrison of Madrid, 
won over by the Exaltados, marched upon the palace of 
Qranja, invaded the Queen’s apartments, and com- 
pelled her to sign an edict restoring the Constitution of 
1812 until the Cortes should establish that or some 
other. Scenes of riot and murder followed in the 
capital. Men of moderate opinions, alarmed at the 
approach of anarchy, prepared to unite with Don Carlos. 
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King Louis Philippe, who had just consented to 
strengthen the French legion by the addition of some 
thousands of trained soldiers, now broke entirely from 
the Spanish connection, and dismissed his Ministers who 
refused to acquiesce in this change of policy. Mean- 
while the Eastern Powers and aJl rational partizans of 
absolutism besought Don Carlos to give those assurances 
which would satisfy the wavering mass among his 
opponents, and place him on the throne without the 
sacrifice of any right that was worth preserving. It 
seemed as if the opportunity was too clear to be misun- 
derstood j but the obstinacy and narro'vvncss of Don 
Carlos were proof against every call of forttmo. Eofus- 
ing to enter into any sort of engagement, he rendered it 
impossible for men to submit to him who were not will- 
ing to accept absolutism pure and simple. On the other 
hand, a majority of the Cortes, whose eyes were now 
opened to the dangers around them, accepted such 
modifications of the Constitution of 1812 that political 
stability again appeared possible (June, 1837). The 
danger of a general transference of all moderate elements 
in the State to the side of Don Carlos was averted; and, 
although the Carlist armies took up the offensive, 
menaced the capital, and made incursions into every 
part of Spain, the darkest period of the war wa.s now 
over ; and when, after undertaking in person the march 
upon Madrid, Don Carlos swerved aside and ultimately 
feU back in confusion to the Ebro, the suppression of 
the rebellion became a certainty. General Espartero, 
with whom such distinction remained as was to bo 
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gathered in this miserable war, forced back the adversary 
step by step, and carried fire and sword into the Basque 
Provinces, employing a system of devastation which 
alone seemed capable of exhausting the endurance of 
the people. Eeduced to the last extremity, the Carlist 
leaders turned their arms against one another. The 
priests excommunicated the generals, and the generals 
shot the priests ; and finally, on the 14th September, 
1839, after the surrender of almost all his troops to 


Espartero, Don Carlos crossed the French 
frontier, and the conflict which during six 


End of the war, 
Sept, 1889. 


years had barbarised and disgraced the Spanish nation 


reached its close. 


The triumph of Queen Christina over her rivals was 
not of long duration. Confronted by a strong demo- 
cratic party both in the Cortes and in the 
country, she endeavoured in vain to govern 
by the aid of Ministers of her own choice. ’***' 

Her popularity had vanished away. The scandals of her 
private life gave just offence to the nation, and fatally 
weakened her political authority. Forced by insurrec- 
tion to bestow office on Espartero, as the chief of the Pro- 
gressist party, she found that the concessions demanded 
by this general were more than she could grant, and in 
preference to submitting to them she resigned the 
Kegency and quitted Spain (Oct., 1840). Espartero, 
after sonic interval, was himself appointed Eegent by 
the Cortes. For two years he maintained himself in 
power, tlicn in his turn he fell before the combined 
attack of liis political opponents and the extreme men 
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of his own party, and passed into exile. There remained 
in Spain no single person qualified to fill the vacant 
Eegenoy, and in default of all other expedients the 
young princess Isabella, who was now in her fourteenth 
year, was declared of full age, and placed on the throne 
(Isov., 1843). Christina returned to Madrid. After 
some rapid changes of Ministry, a more durable Govern- 
ment was formed from the Moderado party under 
General Narvaez; and in comparison with the poi-iod 
that had just ended, the first few years of the new reign 
were years of recovery and order. 

The withdrawal of Louis Philippe from his engage- 
ments after the capitulation of Maria Christina to the 
soldiery at La Qranja in 1886 had diminished the con- 
fidence placed in the Eling by the IJritish Ministry; 
but it had not destroyed the relations of friendship 
existing between the two Governments. Far more 
serious causes of difference arose out of the course of 
events in the East, and the extension of the power of 
Mehemet Ah, Viceroy of Egypt, The struggle between 
Wttbehrem and his sovereign, long foroscon, 

broke out in the year 1832. After the 
establishment of the Hellenic Kingdom, the 
island of Crete had been given to Mehemet in return for 
his services to the Ottoman cause by land and sea. This 
concession, however, was far from satisfying the ambi- 
tion of the Viceroy, and a quarrel with Abdallah, J’asha 
of Acre, gave him the opportunity of throwing an army 
into Palestine without directly rebelling against liis 
sovereign (Nov., 1831). Ibrahim, in command of his 
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father’s forces, laid siege to Acre ; and liad this fortress 
at once fallen, it would probably hayo been allowed by 
the Sultan to remain in its conqueror’s hands as an 
addition to his own province, since the Turkish army 
was not ready for war, and it was no uncommon thing 
in the Ottoman Empire for one provincial governor to 
possess himself of territory at the expense of another. 
So obstinate, however, was the defence of Acre that 
time was given to the Porte to make preparations for war; 
and in the spring of 1832, after the issue of a procla- 
mation declaring Mehemet and his son to he rebels, 
a Turkish army led by Hussein Pasha entered Syria. 

Ibrahim, while the siege of Acre was proceeding, 
had overrun the surrounding country. He was now 
in possession of all the interior of Palestine, and 
the tribes of Lebanon had joined him in the expecta- 
. tion of gaining relief from the burdens of Turkish 
raisgovornment. The fall of Acre, while the reliev- 
ing army was still near Antioch, enabled him to throw 
his full strength against his opponent 
in the valley of the Orontes. It was the 
intention of the Turkish general, whose 
forces, though superior in number, had not the Euro- 
pean training of Ibrahim’s regiments, to meet the 
assault of the Egyptians in an entrenched camp near 
Hama. The commander of the vanguard, however, 
pushed forward beyond this point, and when far in 
advance of the main body of the army was suddenly 
attacked by Ibrahim at Homs. Taken at a moment of 
complete disorder, the Turks were put to the rout. 
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Their overthrow and flight so alarmed the general-in- 
chief that he determined to fall back upon Aleppo, 
leaving Amtioch and all the valley of the Orontes to the 
enemy. Aleppo was reached, but the governor, won 
over by Ibrahim, closed the gates of the city against 
the famishing army, and forced Hussein to continue his 
retreat to the mountains which form the barrier between 
Syria and Cilicia. Here, at the pass of Beilan, he was 
attacked by Ibrahim, outmanoeuvred, and forced to re- 
treat with heavy loss (July 29). The pursuit was 
continued through the province of Cilicia. Hussein’s 
army, now completely demoralised, made its escape to 
the centre of Asia Minor ; the Egyptian, after advanc- 
ing as far as Mount Taurus and occupying the passes 
in this range, took up his quarters in the conquered 
country in order to refresh his army and to await rein- 
forcements. After two months’ halt he renewed his 
march, crossed Mount Taurus and occupied Konieh, the 
capital of this district. Here the last and decisive 
blow was struck. A new Turkish army, led by Eeschid 
Pasha, Ibrahim’s colleague in the siege of Missolonghi, 
advanced from the north. Against his own advice, 
Eeschid was compelled by orders from Constantinople 
to risk everything in an engagement. He attiickod 
Ibrahim at Konioh on the 21st of December, and was 
completely defeated. Eeschid himself was made a pri- 
soner ; his army dispersed; the last forces of the Sultan 
were exhausted, and the road to the Bosphorus lay open 
before the Egyptian invader. 

In this extremity the Sultan looked around for help ; 
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nor were offers of assistance wanting. The Emperor 
Nicholas had since the Treaty of Adria- 

n -m • Bussiau aid 

nople assumed the part of the magnanimous 
friend; his belief was that the Ottoman 
Empire might by judicious management and without 
further conquest be brought into a state of habitual 
dependence upon Bussia ; and before the result of the 
battle of Konieh was known Oene^ Murarieff had 
arrived at Constantinople bringing the offer of Bussian 
help both by land and sea, and tendering his own per- 
sonal services in the restoration of peace Mahmud had 
to some extent been won over by the Czar’s politic 
forbearance in the execution of the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople. His hatred of Mehemet Ali was a consuming 
passion ; and in spite of the general conviction both of 
his people and of his advisors that no possible conces- 
sion to a rebellious vassal could be so fatal as the 
protection of the hereditary enemy of Islam, ho was 
disposed to jvccopt the Bussian tender of assistance. As 
a preliminary, Muravioff was sent to Alexandria with 
permission to cede Acre to Mehemet Ali, if in return 
the Viceroy would make over his fleet to the Sultan. 
Those wore conditions on which no reasonable man 
could have expected that Moheinet would make peace ; 
and the intention of the Bussian Court probably was 
that Muravieff’s mission should fail. The envoy soon 
returned to Constantinople announcing that his terms 
wore rojoctod. Mahmud now requested that Bussian 
ships might be sent to the Bosphorus, and to the dismay 
of the French and English embassies a Bussian squadron 
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appeared before tb.e capital. Admiral Eoussin, tbe 
Prenol. ambassador, addressed a protest to tbe Sultan 
and threatened to leave Constantinople. His remon- 
strances induced Mahmud to consent to some more 
serious negotiation being opened with Mehemet Ali. 
A Ihench envoy was authorised to promise the Viceroy 
the governorship of Tripoli in Syria as well as Acre ; 
his overtures, however, were not more acceptable than 
those of Muravieff, and Mehemet openly declared that 
if peace were not concluded on his own terms within 
six weeks, he should order Ibrahim, who had halted at 
Kutaya, to continue his march on the Bosphorus. 
Thoroughly alarmed at this threat, and believing that 
no Turkish force could keep Ibrahim out of the capital, 
Mahmud applied to Eussia for more ships and also for 
troops. Again Admiral Eoussin urged upon the Sultan 
that if Syria could be reconquered only by Eussian 
forces it was more than lost to the Porte. His argu- 
ments were supported by the Divan, and with such 
effect that a French diplomatist was sent to Ibrahim 
with power to negotiate for peace on any terms. Pre- 
liminaries were signed at Kutaya under French media- 
tion on the 10th of April, 1888, by which the Sultan 
made over to his vassal not only the whole 
Aptfl, of Syria but the province of Adana which 
lies between Mount Taurus and the Medi- 
terranean. After some delay these Preliminaries were 
ratified by Mahmud; and Ibrahim, after Ms dazzling 
success both in war and in diplomacy, copimenced the 
evacuation of northern Anatolia. 
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For the moment it appeared that French influence 
had decisively prevailed at Constantinople, and that the 
troops of the Czar had been summoned from Sebastopol 
only to he dismissed with the ironical com- 
pliments of those who were most anxious to ^ffir'skdessL 

. July, ISIW. 

get rid of them. But this was not really 
the case. Whether the fluctuations in the Sultan’s policy 
had h(‘en due to mere fear and irresolution, or whether 
they had to some extent proceeded from the desire to 
play off one Power against another, it was to Eussia, not 
France, that his final confidence was given. The soldiers 
of the Czar were encamped by the side of the Turks on 
the eastern shore of the Bosphorus ; his ships lay below 
Constantinople. Here on the 8th of July a Treaty 
was signed at the palace of XJnkiar Skelessi,* in 
which Eussia and Turkey entered into a defensive 
alliance of the most intimate character, each Power 
pledging itself to render assistance to the other, not 
.only against the attack of an external enemy, but in 
every event where its peace and security might be 
endangered. Russia undertook, in cases where its 
support should bo required, to provide whatever amount 
of troops the Sultan should consider necessary both by 
sea and land, the Porto being charged with no part of 
the expense beyond that of the provisioning of the 
troops. The duration of the Treaty was fixed in the 
first instance for eight years. A secret article, which, 

* BoHcn, L 1IS8. BmIcmoB. von Oaten, EHeine Solniften, viL 661. 
IffchmiMl All, p. 17. HUlobmid, L 614. Metternicli, v. 481. B. and 
titttte l’a],»oni, xx. 1176; xiJi. 140. 
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however, was soon afterwards published, declared that, 
in order to diminish the burdens of the Porte, the Czar 
would not demand the material help to which the 
Treaty entitled him; while, in substitution for such 
assistance, the Porte undertook, when Eussia should be 
at war, to dose the Dardanelles to the war-ships of all 
nations. 

By the Treaty of Uukiar Skelessi, Eussia came 
nearer than it has at any time before or since to that 
complete ascendency at Constantinople which has been 
the modem object of its policy. The success of its 
diplomatists had in fact been too great; for, if the 
abstract right of the Sultan to choose his own allies 
had not yet been disputed by Europe at large, the 
clause in the Treaty which related to the Dardanelles 
•tpuched the interests of every Power which possessed a 
naval station in the Mediterranean. By the public law 
Bffeobofiihis 0^ Europe the Black Sea, which until the 

by the Saltan’s territory, formed no piixt of the open 
waters of the world, but a Turkish lake to which access 
was given through the Dardanelles only at the pleasure 
of the Porte. When, in the eighteenth century, Eussia 
gained a footing on the northern shore of the Euxino, 
this carried with it no right to send war-ships through 
the straits into the Mediterranean, nor had any Power 
at war with Eussia the right to send a fleet into the 
Black Sea otherwise than by the Sultan’s consent. 
The Treaty of XJnkiar Skelessi, in making Turkey the 
ally of Eussia against all its enemies, converted the 
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entrance to tlie Black Sea into a Eussian fortified post, 
from behind wbicli Eussia conld freely send forth its 
ships of war into the Mediteri’anean, while its own 
ports and arsenals remained secure against attack. 
England and France, which were the States whose 
interests were principally affected, protested against the 
Treaty, and stated they reserved to. themselves the 
right of taking such action in regard to it as occasion 
might demand. Nor did the opposition rest with the 
protests of diplomatists. The attention both of the 
English nation and of its Government was drawn far 
more than hitherto to the future of’ the Ottoman 


Empire. Political writers exposed with unwearied 
vigour, and not without exaggeration, the designs of 
the Court of St. Petersburg in Asia as well avS in 
Europe ; and to this time, rather than to any earlier, 
period, belongs the first growth of that strong national 
antagonism to Eussia which found its satisfaction in 
the Crimean War, and which has by no means lost its 
power at the present day. 

In desiring to check the extension of Eussia’s 
influence in the Levant, Croat Britain and France were 
at one. The lines of policy, however, followed by those 
two States were widely divergent. Great 
Britain sought to maintain the Sultan’s power ^ 

in its integiity,’ Franco became in an increasing degree 
the patron and the friend of Mohemet Ali. Since the 
expedition of Napoleon to Egypt in 1798, which was 
itself the execution of a design formed in the reign of 
Louis XVI., Egypt had l^gely retained its hold on 

8 M 
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the imagination of the leading classes in ^France. Its 
monnments, its relics of a mighty past, touched a 
livelier chord among French men of letters and science 
than India has at any time found among ourselves j and 
although the hppe of national conquest vanished with 
Napoleon’s overthrow, Egypt continued to afford a field 
of enterprise to many a civil and military adventurer. 
Mehemet’s army and navy were organised by French 
officers ; he was surrounded by French agents and men 
of business; and after the conquest of Algiers had 
brought France on to the southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, the advantages of a dose political relation 
with Egypt did not escape the notice of statesmen who 
saw in Q-ibraltar and Malta the most striking evidences 
of English maritime power. Moreover the personal 
.fame of Mehemet strongly affected French opinion. 
Hrs brilliant military reforms, his vigorous administra- 
tion, and his specious achievements in finance created 
in. the minds of those who were too far off to know the 
effects of his tyranny the belief that at the hands of 
this man the East might yet awaken to new life. Thus, 
from a real conviction of the superiority of Mehemet’s 
rule over that of the House of Osman no less than from 
considerations of purely national policy, the French 
Government, without any public or official bond of 
union, gradually became the * acknowledged supporters 
of the Egyptian conqueror, and connected lus interests 
with their own. 

Sultan Mahmud had ratified the Preliminaries of 
Kutaya with wrath in his heart; and from this time all 
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his energies were bent upon the creation of a force 
which, should wrest back the lost provinces and take 
revenge upon his rebellious vassal. As 
eager as Mehemet himself to reconstruct 
his form of government upon the models 
of the West, though far less capable of impressing upon 
his work the stamp of a single guiding will, thwarted 
moreover by the jealous interference of Eussia whenever 
his reforms seemed likely to produce any important 
result, he nevertheless succeeded in introducing some- 
thing of European system and discipline into his army 
under the guidance of foreign soldiers, among whom was 
a man then little known, but destined long afterwards 
to fill Europe with his fame, the Prussian stafif-ofScer 
Moltke. On the other side Mehemet and Ibrahim 
knew well that the peace was no more than an armed* 
truce, and that what had been won by arms could only 
be maintained by constant readiness to meet attack. 
Under pressure of this military necessity, Ibrahim 
sacrificed whatever sources of strength were open to 
him in the hatred borne by his new subjects to the 
Turkish yoke, and in their hopes of relief from oppres- 
sion under his own rule. Welcomed at first as a 
deliverer, he soon prove.d a heavier tiisk-master than 
any who had gone before him. The conscription was, 
rigorously enforced j taxation became more burden- 
some 5 the tribes who had enjoyed a wild independence 
in the mountains were disarmed and reduced to the 
level of their fellow-subjects. Thus the discontent 
which had so greatly facilitated the conquest of the 
S u 2 
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border-provinces soon turned against the conqueror 
himself, and one uprising after another shook Ibnihim’s 
hold upon Mount Lebanon and the Syrian desert. The 
Sultan watched each outbreak against his adversary with 
grim joy, impatient for the moment when the re-organi- 
sation of his own forces should enable him to re-enter 
the field and strike an overwhelming blow. 

With all its characteristics of superior intelligence 
in the choice of means, the system of Mehomet Ali was 
in its end that of the genuine Oriental despot. His 

Theoonmum object wa.s to convert as many as 

oftheLeraiifc possible of his subjects into soldiers, and to 

draw into his treasury the profits of the labour of all 
the rest. With this aiin he gradually ousted from their 
rights of proprietorship the greater part of the land- 
owners of Egypt, and finally proclaimed the entire soil 
to be State-domain, appropriating at prices fixed by 
himself the whole of its produce. The natural com- 
mercial intercourse of bis dominions gave place to 
a system of monopolies carried on by the G-ovemment 
itself. Eapidly as this system, which was introduced 
into the newly-conquered provinces, filled the coffers 
of Mehemet Ali, it offered to the Sultan, whose para- 
mount authority was still acknowledged, the means 
of inflicting a deadly injury upon him by a series 
of commercial treaties with the European Powers, grant- 
ing to western traders a free market throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. Kesistance to such a measure would 
expose Mehomet to the hostility of the whole mercantile 
interest of Europe ; submission to it would involve the 
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loss of a great part of that revenue on which his military 
power depended. It was probably with this result in 
view, rather than from any more obvious motive, that 
in the year 1838 the Sultan concluded a new com- 
mercial Treaty with England, which was soon followed 
by similar agreements with other States. 

The import of the Sultan’s commercial policy was 
not lost upon Mehemet, who had already determined to 
declare himself independent. He saw that war was inevit- 
able, and bade Ibrahim collect his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aleppo, while the generals of 
the Sultan massed on the upper Euphrates 
the troops that had been successfully em- 
ployed in subduing the wild tribes of Kurdistan. The 
storm was seen to bo gathering, and the representatives 
of foi’cign Powers urged the Sultan, but in vain, to 
refrain from an enterprise which might shatter his 
empire. Mahmud was now a dying man. Exhausted 
by physical excess and by the stress and passion of his 
long reign, he bore in his heart the same unquenchable 
hatreds as of old ; and while assuring the ambassadors 
of his intention to maintain the peace, he despatched a 
letter to his commander-in-chief, without the knowledge 
of any single person, ordering him to comraonce hostili- 
ties. The Turkish army crossed the frontier on the 23rd 
of May, 1839. In the operations which followed, the 
advice and protests of Moltke and the other European 
officers at head-quarters were persistently disregarded. 
The Turks were outmanceuvrod and cut off from their 
communications, and on the 24th of June the onslaught 
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of Ibrahim, swept them from their position at ITissib in 
utter rout. The whole of the artillery and stores fell 
into the hands of the enemy: the army dispersed. 
Mahmud did not live to hear of the catastrophe. Six 
days after the battle of Nissib was fought, and while 
the messenger who bore the news was still in Anatolia, 
he expired, leaving the throne to his son, Abdul Medjid, 
a youth of sixteen. Scarcely had the new Sultan been 
proclaimed when it became known that the Admiral, 
Achmet Fewzi, who had been instructed to attack the 
Syrian coast, had sailed into the port of Alexandria, and 
handed over the Turkish fleet to Mehemet Ali himself. 

The very suddenness of these disasters, which left - 
the Ottoman Empire rulerless and without defence by 
land or sea, contributed ultimately to its preservation, 
inasmuch as it impelled the Powers to 
tta^rersto Combined action, which, under less urgent 
pressure, would probably not have ^en 
attainable. On the announcement of the exorbitant 
conditions of peace demanded by Mehemet, the ambas- 
sadors addressed a collective note to the Divan, request- 
ing that no answer might be made until the Courts had 
arrived at some common resolution. Soon afterwards 
the French and English fleets appeared at the Dar- 
danelles, nominally to protect Constantinople against 
the attack of the Viceroy, in reality to guard against 
any sudden movement on the part of Eussia. This 
display of force was, however, not necessary, for the 
Czar, in spite of some expressions to the contrary, had 
already convinced himself that it was impossible to act , 
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upon, tte Treaty of TJnkiar Skelessi and to make tke 
protectorate of Turkey the affair of Eussia alone. The 
tone which had been taken by the English Government 
during the last preceding years proved that any at- 
tempt to exercise exclusive power at Constantinople 
would have been followed by war with Great Britain, in 
which most, if not all, of the European Powers would 
have stood on the side of the latter. Abandoning 
therefore the hope of attaining sole control, the Eussian 
Government addressed itself to the task of widening as 
far as possible the existing divergence between England 
and Franco. Nor was this difficult. The Cabinet of 
the Tuileries desired to see Mehemet Ali issue with 
increased strength from the conflict, or even to establish 
his dynasty at Constantinople in place of the House of 
Osman. Lord Palmerston, always jealous and suspicious 
of Louis Philippe, refused to believe that the growth of 
Eussian power could be checked by dividing the Ottoman 
Empire, or that any system of Eastern policy could be 
safely based on the personal qualities of a ruler now past 
his seventieth year.* He had moreover his own causes 
of discontent with Mehemet. The possibility of estab- 
lishing an overland route to India either by way of the 
Euphrates or of the Bed Sea had lately been engaging 
the attention of the English Government, and Mehemet 
had not improved his position by raising obstiudes to 

* Palincmton nndentood little about the leal eon^tion <A the Ottoman 
Bmpiro, trad iltoufrht that iHtli ten yean of peace it mliTht again become 
a reapoetablo Fovor. ‘'All thM -m hear about tiie of the 
Tnrkiah Empire and its being a dead body or a eaplena trunk, and ao forth, 
ia pure and uoadulteratod noaseDse.* ‘ Bulwer’s Palmerston, ii. 299. 
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either line of passage. It was partly in consequence of 
the hostility of Mehemet, who was now master of a 
great part of Arabia, and of his known devotion to 
iVench interests, that the port of Aden in the Eed Sea 
was at this time occupied by England. If, while Eussia 
accepted the necessity of combined European action and 
drew nearer to its rival, France persisted in maintaining 
the claim of the Viceroy to extended dominion, the 
exclusion of France from the European concert was the 
only possible result. There was no doubt as to the 
attitude of the remaining Power’s. Mettemich, whether 
from genuine pedantry, or in order to avoid the expres- 
sion of those fears of Eussia which really governed his 
Eastern policy, repeated his threadbare platitudes on 
the necessity of supporting legitimate dynasties against 
rebels, and spoke of the victor of Konieh and Nissib as 
if he had been a Spanish constitutionalist or a recalci- 
trant German professor. The Court of Berlin followed 
in the same general course. In all Europe Meheraet 
Ali had not a single ally, with the exception of the 
Government of Louis Philippe. 

Under these circiimstances it was of little avail to 
the Viceroy that his army stood on Turkish soil without 

aoadrnpie ® Sultau’s fleet lay 

within his own harbour of Alexandria. The 
intrigues by which he hoped to snatch a 
hasty peace from the inexi)erience of the young Sultan 
failed, and he learnt in October that no airangement 
which he might make with the Porte without the con- 
currence of the Powers would be recognised as valid. 
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In tlie meantime Eussia was suggesting to tlie English 
Government one project after another for joint militaiy 
action with the object of driving Mehemet from Syria 
and restoring this province to the Porte; and at the 
beginning of the following year it was determined on 
Mettcrnich’s proposition that a Conference should forth- 
with bo hold in London for the settlement of Eastern 
affairs. The irreconcilable difierence between the in- 
tentions of France and those of the other Powers at 
once became evident. Franco proposed that all Syria 
and Egypt should be given in hereditary dominion to 
Mehemet Ali, with no further obligation towards the 
Porto than the payment of a yearly tribute. The coun- 
ter-proposal of England was that Mehemet, recognising 
the Sultan’s authority, should have the hereditary 
government of Egypt alone, that ho should entirely 
withdraw from all Northern Syria, and hold Palestine 
only as an ordinary governor appointed by the Porte 
for his lifetime. To this proposition all the Powers 
with the exception of Frtince gave their assent. Con- 
tinued negotiation only brought into stronger relief the 
obstinacy of Lord Palmerston, and proved the impo.s- 
aibility of attaining complete agreement. At length, 
when it had been discovered that the French Cabinet 
was attempting to conduct a separate mediation, the 
Four Powers, without going through the form of asking 
for French sanction, signed on the 15 th of July a 
Troaiy with the Sultan pledging themselves to enforce 
upon Mehemet Alx the terms arranged. The Sultan 
undertook in the first instance to offer Mehemet Egypt 
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in perpetuity and soutliem Syria for his lifetime. If 
this ofEer was not accepted within ten days, Egypt 
alone was to he offered. If at the end of twenty days 
Mehemet still remained obstinate, that offer in its turn 
was to be withdrawn, and the Sultan and the Allies 
were to take such measures as the interests of the 
Ottoman Empire might require.* 

The publication of this Treaty, excluding France as 
it did from the concert of Europe, produced a storm of 
indignation at Paris. Thiers, who more than any man 
had by his writings stimulated the spirit of aggressive 
warfare among the French people and revived the 
worship of Napoleon, was now at the head of the 
Government. His jealousy for the prestige of France, 
his comparative indifference to other matters when once 
the national honour appeared to be committed, his 
sanguine estimate of the power of his country, rendered 
him a peculiarly dangerous Minister at the. existing 

w«Tiike spirit wrongs or the danger 

mErande-iMo. Mehemet Ali, but the slight offered to 

France, and the revived League of the Powers which 
had humbled it in 1814, that excited the passion of the 
Minister and the nation. Syria was forgotten ; the cry 
was for the recovery of the frontier of the Ehine, and for 
revenge for "Waterloo. New regiments were enrolled, 
the fleet strengthened, and the long-delayed fortification 
of Paris begun. Thiers himself probably looked forward 

• Herldet, Map of Europe, iL 1008. Bosen, ii 8. Gniart, v. 188. 
Prokesch-Osion, Melimed-Ali, p. 89. Palmerstou, ii. 366. 
ii. 357. Grevillo Memoirs, 2nd part, vol i. 297. 
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to a campaign in Italy, anticipating tliat successfully 
conducted by Napoleon III. in 1859, rather than to an 
attack upon Prussia ; but the general opinion both in 
France itself and in other states was that, if war should 
break out, an invasion of Germany was inevitable. 
The prospect of this invasion roused in a manner little 
expected the spirit of the German people. Even in the 
smaller states, and in the Ehenish provinces themselves, 
which for twenty years had shared the fortunes of 
France, and in which the introduction of Prussian rule 
in 1814 had been decidedly unpopular, a strong na- 
tional movement carried everything before it ; and the 
year 1840 added to the patriotic minstrelsy of Germany 
a war-song, written by a Ehenish citizen, not less 
famous tlian those of 1813 and 1870.* That there were 
revolutionary forces smouldering throughout Europe, 
from which Franco might in a general war have gained 
some assistance, the events of 1848 sufficiently proved ; 
but to no single Government would a revolutionary war 
have been fraught with more imminent peril than to 
that of Franco itself, and to no one was this conviction 
more habitually present than to King Louis Philippe. 
Belying upon his influence within the Chamber of 
Deputies, itself a body representing the wealth and the 
caution rather than the hot spirit of France, the King 

* "StosoUmihixiiioUhftben 
Sen fveleo Seatsdwn Bliein.” 

By Beokor; ejMPrwfed Mneeet'e “Notw I'avoae en, votre Rhin 
' Memaad.” Tke irorde d tbe ntudi dner song' “Sie 'Wseht aw Rliein” 
'vare also vrSttaa at tiwe— -ky Sohneekanburirer, a tTCrtemberg man ; 
bat the muria by vMch ate kuoim vas not oomposed till 1864. 
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refused to read at the opening of the session in October 
the speech drawn up for him by Thiers, and accepted the 
consequent resignation of the Ministry. ’ Guizot, who 
was ambassador in London, and an advocate for sub- 
mission to the will of Europe, was called to office, and 
succeeded after long debate in gaining a vote of confi- 
dence from the Chamber. Though preparations for war 
continued, a policy of peace was now assured. Mehemet 
Ali was left to his fate ; and the stubborn assurance of 
Lord Palmerston, which had caused so much annoyance 
to the English Ministry itself, received a striking justi- 
fication in the face of all Europe. 

The operations of the Allies against Mehemet Ali 
had now begun. While Prussia kept guard on the 
Ehine, and Eussia undertook to protect Constantinople 
against any forward movement of Ibrahim, an Anglo- 
Austrian naval squadron combined with a Turkish 
land-force in attacking the Syrian coast 

E towns. The mountain-tribes of tho interior 

were agam in revolt. Arms were supplied 
to them by the Allies, and the insurrection soon spread 
over the greater part of Syria. Ibrahim prepared for 
an obstinate defence, but his dispositions were frustrated 
by the extension of the area of conflict, and ho was unable 
to prevent the coast-towns from falling one after another 
into the hands of the Allies. On the capture of Acre 
by Sir Charles Ifapier ho abandoned all hope of main- 
taining himself any longer in Syria, and made his way 
with the wreck of his army towards tho Egyptian fron- 
tier. Napier had already arrived before Alexandria, 
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and there executed a convention with the Viceroy, by 
which the latter, abandoning all claim upon his other 
provinces, and undertaking to restore the Turkish fleet, 
was assured of the hereditary possession of Egypt. The 
convention was one which the English admiral had no 
authority to conclude, but it contained substantially the 
terms which the Allies intended to enforce ; and after 
Mehomet had made a formal act of submission to the 


Sultan, the hereditary government of Egypt was con- 
ferred upon himself and his family by a 
decree published by the Sultan and sane- 
tioned by the Powers. This compromise had been pro- 
posed by the French Government after the expiry of 
the twenty days named in the Treaty of July, and imme- 
diately before the fall of M. Thiers, hut Palmerston would 
not then listen to any demand made under open or 
implied threats of war. Since that time a new and 
pacific Ministry had come into office ; it was no part of 
Palmerston’s policy to keep alive the antagonism be- 
tween England and France ; and he readily accepted an 
arrangement which, while it saved France from wit- 
nessing the total destruction of an ally, left Egypt to 
a ruler who, whatever his faults, had certainly shown 
a greater capacity for government than any Oriental of 
that age. It remamed for the Powers to place upon re- 
cord some authoritative statement of the law recognised 
by Europe with regard to the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles. Bussia had already virtuallj consented to the 
abrogation of the Treaty of ITnkxar Skelessi. It now 
joined with all the other Powers, including Franco, in 
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a declaration that the ancient rule of tho Ottoman 
Empire which forbade the passage of these straits to 
The Dai- war>ships of all nations, except when 

daneoes. Porte itsclf should be at war, was accepted 

. by Europe at large. Russia thus surrendered its chauce 
of gaining by any separate arrangement with Turkey 
the permanent right of sending its fleets from the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean, and so becoming a 
Mediterranean Power. On the other hand, Sebastopol 
and the arsenals of the Euxine remained safe against 
the attack of any maritime Power, unless Turkey itself 
should take up arms against the Czar. Having regard 
to the great superiority of England over Russia at sea, 
and to the accessibility and importance of tho Euxine 
coast towns, it is an open question whether the removal 
of all international restrictions upon the passage of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles would not be more to tho 
advantage of England than of its rival. This opinion, 
however, had not been urged before the Crimean War, 
nor has it yet been accepted in our own country. 

The conclusion of the struggle of 1840 marked with 
great definiteness the real position which the Ottoman 
Turley after Empire was henceforth to occupy in its 
relations to the western world. Rescued 
by Europe at large from the alternatives of destruction 
.at the hands of Ibrahim or complete vassalage under 
Russia, the Porte entered upon the condition nominally 
of an independent European State, really of a State 
existing under the protection of Europe, and responsible 
to Europe as well for its domestic government as for its 
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alliances and for tlie conduct of its foreign policy. The 
necessity of conciliating the public opinion of the West 
was well understood by the Turkish statesman who 
had taken the leading part in the negotiations which 
freed the Porte from dependence upon Eussia. Eeschid 
Pasha, the younger, Foreign Minister at the accession 
of the new Sultan, had gained in an unusual degree the 
regard and the confidence of the European Ministers 
with whom, as a diplomatist, he had been brought into 
contact As the author of a wide system of reforms, it 
was his ambition so to purify and renovate the internal 
administration of the Ottoman Empire that the con- 
trasts which it presented to the civilised order of the 
West should gradually disappear, and that Turkey 
should become not only in name but in reality a 
member of tho European world. Stimulated no doubt 
by tho achievements of Mehemet Ali, and anxious to 
win over to the side of the Porte the interest which 
Mehemut’s partial adoption of European methods and 
ideas had excited on his behalf, Eeschid in his scheme 
of reform paid an ostentatious homage to the principles 
of western administration and law, pro- 
claiming the security of person and pro- ^ 

perty, prohibiting tho irregular infliction of punishment, 
recognising the civil rights of Christians and Jews, and 
transferring the collection of taxes from the provincial 
governors to t^ officers of the central authority. The 
friends of the Ottoman State, less experienced then than 
now in the value of laws made in a society where there 
exists no power that can enforce them, and where the 
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agents of government are themselves the most lawless 
of aU the public enemies, hailed in Beschid’s enlight- 
ened legislation the opening of a new epoch in the life 
of the Christian and Oriental races subject to the 
Bultan. But the fall of the Minister before a palace- 
intrigue soon proved on how slight a foundation these 
hopes were built. . Like other Turkish reformers, 
Eeschid had entered upon a hopeless task; and the 
name of the man who was once honoured as the regene- 
rator of a great Empire is now almost forgotten. 
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The characteristic of Continental history during the 
second quarter of this century is the sense of unrest. 
Tho long period of European peace which began in 1816 
was not one of internal repose ; the rery absence of 
those engrossing and imperious interests which belong 
to a time of warfare gave freer play to the feelings of 
discontent and the vague longings for a better political 
order which remained behind after the convulsions of 
tho revolutionary epoch and the military rule of Napo- 
leon liad passed away. During thirty years of peace 
the broach had been widening between those Govern- 
ments which still represented tho system of 1816, and 
tho peoples over whom they ruled. Ideas of liberty, 
awakening of national sense, were far more widely dif- 
fused in Europe than at the time of the revolutionary 
war. The seed then prematurely forced into an atmo- 
sphere of storm and reaction had borne its fruit : other 
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growths, fertilised or accelerated by Western Liberalism, 
bat not belonging to the same family, were springing 
up in nnexpeoted strength, and in regions which had 
hitherto lain outside the movement of the modem world. 
New forces antagonistic to Q-ovemment had come into 
being, penetrating an area unaffected by the constitu- 
tional struggles of the Mediterranean States, or by the 
weaker political efforts of Germany. In the homes of 
the Magyar and the Slavic subjects of Austria, so 
torpid throughout the agitation of an earlier time, the 
passion of nationality was every hour gaining new 
might. The older popular causes, vanquished for the 
moment by one reaction after another, had silently 
established a far stronger hold on men’s minds. Work- 
ing, some in exile and conspiracy, others through such 
form of political literature as the jealousy of Govern- 
ments permitted, the. leaders of the democratic move- 
ment upon the Continent created a power before which 
the estabhshed order at length succumbed. They had 
not created, nor was it possible under the circumstances 
tioat they should create, an order which was capable of 
taking its place. 

Italy, rather than France, forms the central figure in » 
any retrospect of Europe immediately before 1848 in 
Italy. 1881 - which the larger forces at work are not 
obscured by those for the moment more pro- 
minent. The failure of the insurrection of 1881 had left 
Austria more visibly than before master over the Italian 
people even in those provinces in which Austria was not 
nominally sovereign. It had become clear that no effort 
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after reform could be successful either in the Papal 
States or in the kingdom of Naples so long as Austria 
held Lombardy and Venice. The expulsion of the 
foreigner was therefore not merely the task of those who 
sought to give the Italian race its separate and inde- 
pendent national existence, it was the task of all who 
would extinguish oppression and misgovemment in any 
part of the Italian peninsula. Until the power of Austria 
was broken, it was vain to take up arms against the 
lyranny of the Duke of Modena or any other contemp- 
tible oppressor. Austria itself had twice taught this 
lesson ; and if the restoration of Neapolitan despotism 
in 1821 could be justified by the disorderly character 
of the Government then suppressed, the circumstances 
attending the restoration of the Pope’s authority in 
1831 had extinguished Austria’s claim to any sort 
of moral respect ; for Mettomich himself had united 
with the other European Courts in declaring the 
necessity for reforms in the Papal Government, and of 
those reforms, though a single earnest word from Austria 
would have enforced their execution, not one had been 
carried into efiect. Gradually, but with increasing force 
as each unhappy year passed by, the conviction gained 
weight among all men of serious thought that the pro- 
blem to be faced was nothing less than the destruction 
of the Austrian yoke. Whether proclaimed as an article 
of faith, or veiled in diplomatic reserve, this belief 
formed the common ground among men whose views 
on the immediate future of Italy differed in almost every 
other particular. 
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Tlixee main currents of opinion are to bo traced in 
the ferment of ideas which preceded the Italian revolu- 
tion of 1848 . At a time not rich in 

MaoiKiTti- 

intellectual or in moral power, the most 
striking figure among those who are justly honoured as 
the founders of Italian independence is perhaps that of 
Mazzini. Exiled during nearly the whole of his mature 
life, a conspirator in the eyes of all Q-ovemments, a 
dreamer in the eyes of the world, Mazzini was a prophet 
or an evangelist among those whom his influence led to 
devote themselves to the one cause of their country’s 
regeneration. No firmer faith, no nobler disinterested- 
ness, ever animated the saint or the patriot ; and if in 
Mazzini there was also something of the visionary and 
the fanatic, the force with which he grasped the two 
vital conditions of Italian revival — ^the expulsion of the 
foreigner and the establishment of a single national 
G-ovemment — proves him to have been a thinker of 
genuine political insight. Laying the foundation of his 
creed deep in the moral nature of man, and constructing 
upon this basis a fabric not of rights but of duties, he 
invested the political union with the immodiateness, the 
sanctity, and the beauty of family life. With him, to 
live, to think, to hope, was to live, to think, to hope for 
Italy ; and the Italy of his ideal was a Itepublic em- 
bracing every member of the race, purged of the priest- 
craft and the superstition which had degraded the man 
to the slave, indebted to itself alone for its independ- 
ence, and consolidated by the reign of equal law. The 
rigidity with which Mazzini adhered to his own great 
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project in its completeness, and Hs impatience with 
any bargaining away of national rights, excluded him 
from the work of those practical politicians and men of 
expedients who in 1859 effected with foreign aid the 
first step towards Italian union j but the influence of 
his teaching and his organization in preparing his 
countrymen for independence was immense; and the 
dynasty which has rendered to United Italy services 
which Mazzini thought impossible, owes to this great 
Eepublican scarcely less than to its ablest friends. 

Widely separated from the school of Mazzini in 
temper and intention was the group of politicians and 
military men, belonging mostly to Piedmont, who 
looked to the sovereign and the army of it(WM of piei. 
this State as the one hope of Italy in its ““ ’ 
struggle against foreign rule. The House of Savoy, 
though foreign in its origin, was, and had been for cen- 
turies, a really national dynasty. It was, moreover, by 
interest and traditional policy, the rival rather than the 
friend of Austria in Northern Italy. If the fear of 
revolution had at times brought the Court of Turin 
into close alliance with Vienna, the connection had but 
thinly veiled the lasting antagonism of two States which, 
as neighbours, had habitually sought expansion each at 
the other’s cost. Lombardy, according to the expression 
of an older time, was the artichoke which the Kings of 
Piedmont were destined to devour leaf by leaf. Austria, 
on the other hand, sought extension towards the Alps ; 
it had in 1799 clearly shown its intention of exclu- 
ding the House of Savoy altogether from the Italian 
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mainland ; and tte remembrance of this epoch had 
led the restored dynasty in 1816 to resist the plans of 
Mettemich for establishing a league of all the princes of 
Italy under Austria’s protection. The sovereign, more- 
over, who after the failure of the constitutional move- 
ment of 1821 had mounted the throne surrounded by 
Austrian bayonets, was no longer alive. Charles Albert 
of Oarignano, who had at that time played so ambiguous 
a part, and whom Mettemich had subsequently en- 
deavoured to exclude from the succession, was on the 
throne. He had made his peace with absolutism by 
fighting in Spain against the Cortes in 1823 ; and since 
his accession to the throne he had rigorously sup- 
pfessed the agitation of Mazzini’s partisans within his 
own dominions. But in spite of strong clerical and 
reactionary influences around him, he had lately shown 
an independence of spirit in his dealings with Austria 
which raised him in the estimation of his subjects ; and 
it was believed that his opinions had been deeply 
affected by the predominance which the idea of national 
independence was now gaining over that of merely 
democratic change. If the earlier career of Charles 
Albert himself cast some doubt upon his personal 
sincerity, and much more upon his constancy of pur- 
pose, there was at least in Piedmont an army thoroughly 
national in its sentiment, and capable of taking the 
lead whenever the opportunity should arise for uniting 
Italy against the foreigner. In no other Italian State 
was there an effective military force, or one so little 
adulterated with foreign elements. 
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A third current of opinion in these years of hope 
and of illusion was that represented in the writings of 
Gioherti, the depicter of a new and glorious Italy, 
regenerated not hy philosophic republicanism or the 
sword of a temporal monarch, but by the H<^ofthe 
moral force of a reformed and reforming 
Papacy. The conception of the Catholic Church as a 
great Liberal power, strange and fantastic as it now 
appears, was no dream of an isolated Italian enthusiast ; 
it was an idea which, after the Prench Revolution of 
1880 , and the establishment of a government at once / 
anti-clerical and anti-democratic, powerfully influenced 
some of the best minds in Prance, and found in Mon- 
talembert and Lamennais exponents who commanded the 
ear of Europe. If the corruption of the Papacy had 
been at once the spiritual and the political death of 
Italy, its renovation in purity and in strength would 
be also the resurrection of the Italian people. Other 
lands had sought, and sought in vain, to work out their 
problems under the guidance of leaders antagonistic to 
the Church, and of popular doctrines divorced from 
religious faith. To Italy belonged the prerogative of 
spiritual power. By this power, aroused from the 
torpor of ages, and speaking, as it had once spoken, to 
the very consdence of mankind, the gates of a glorious 
ftiture would be thrown open. Conspirators might fret, 
and poMdans scheme, but the day on which the new 
life of Italy would begin would be that day when the 
head of the Church, taking bis place as chief of a fede- 
mtion of Italian States, should raise the banner of 
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freedom and national right, and princes and people 
alike should follow the all-inspiring voioe. 

A monk, ignorant of everything but cloister lore, 
benighted, iyrannical, the companion in his private life 
of a few jolly priests and a gossiping barber, was not an 
alluring emblem of the Churdb. of the future. But in 
1846 Pope Gregory XVI., who for the last five years 
EteetumofKns fi^d been engaged in one incessant struggle 

IX., June, 1846. • i i i 

against, insurgents, conspirators, and re* 
formers, and whose prisons were crowded with the best 
of his subjects, passed away.* His successor, Mastad 
Perretti, Bishop of Imola, was elected under iije title of 
Pius IX., after the candidate favoured by Austria had 
failed to secure the requisite number of votes (June 17)., 
The choice of this kindly and popular prolate was to 
some extent a tribute to Italian feeling ; and for the 
next eighteen months it appeared as if Gioberti liad 
really divined the secret of the age. The first act of 
the new Pope was the publication of a universal amnesty 
for political offences. The prison doors throughout his 
dominions were ihrown open, and men who had been 
sentenced to confinement for life returned in exultation 
to their homes. The act created a profound impression 
throughout Italy, and each good-humoured utterance of 
Pius confirmed the belief that great changes were at 
hand. A wild enthusiasm seized upon Borne. The 
population abandoned itself to festivals in honour of the 
Pontiff and of the approaching restoration of Eoman 
liberty. little was done; not much was actually 
•Faiuii,il58, A2iegEo,Ooiresp,PoEtique,p.24; OasidiBomagna,p.47. 
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promised; everytHng was believed. The principle of 
representative government was discerned in the new 
Council of State now placed by the side of esgpee- 

the College of Cardinals; a more serious 
concession was made to popular feeling in the per- 
mission given to the citizens of Borne, and afterwards 
to those of the provinces, to enrol themselves in a civic 
guard. But the climax of excitement was reached when, 
in answer to a threatening movement of Austria, oc- 
casioned by the growing agitation throughout Central 
Italy, the Papal Court protested against the action of 
its late protector. By the Treaties of Vienna Austria 
had gained the right to garrison the citadel of Ferrara, 
though this town lay within the Ecclesiastical States. 
Placing a new interpretation on the expression used in 
the Treaties, the Austrian Q-ovemmeht occupied the 
town of Ferrara itself (Juno 17, 1847). The movement 
was universally understood to bo the pro- 
liminary to a new occupation of the Papal 
States, like that of 1831 ; and the protests of the Pope 
against the violation of his territory gave to the con- 
troversy a European importance. The English and 
French fleets appeared at Naples ; the King of Sardinia 
openly announced his intention to take the fleld against 
Austria if war should break out. By the efforts of 
neutral Powers a compromise on the occupation of 
Ferrara was at length arranged ; but the passions which 
liad boon excited were not appeased, and the Pope re- 
mained in popular imagination the champion of Italian 
independence against Austria, as wdl as the apostle of 
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constitutional Q-ovemment and the rights of the 
people. 

In the meantime the agitation begun in Borne was 
spreading through the north and the south of the 
peninsula, and beyond the Sicilian Straits. 

Itevolntioa at ^ _ _ . * , 

jaa., ihe centenary of the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians from Genoa in December, 1746, was 
celebrated throughout central Italy with popular de- 
monstrations which gave Austria warning of the 
storm about to burst upon it. In the south, how- 
ever, impatience under domestic tyranny was a far 
more powerful force than the distant hope of national 
independence. Sicily had never forgotten the separate 
rights which it had once enjoyed, and the constitu- 
tion given to it under the auspices of England in 
1812. Communications passed between the Sicilian 
leaders and the opponents of the Bourbon Government 
on the mainland, and in the autumn of 1847 simnl- 
.taneous risings took place in Calabria and at Maafl^wa. , 
These were repressed without difficulty; bnt the fit© 
smouldered far and wide, and on the 18th of January, 
1848, the population of Palermo rose in revolt. Por 
fourteen days the conflict between the people and the 
N'eapolitan troops continued. The city was bombarded, 
but in the end the people were victorious, and a pro- 
visional government was formed by the leaders of the 
insurrection. One Sicilian town after another followed 
the example of the capital, and expelled its Neapolitan 
garrison. Threatened by revolution in Naples itself. 
King Ferdinand 11., grandson of the despot of 1821, 
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now imitated the policy of his predecessor, and proclaimed 
a constitution. A Liberal Ministry was formed, but no 
word was said ■ as to the autonomy claimed hy Sicily, 
and promised, as it would seem, hy the leaders of- the 
popular party on the mainland. After the first excite- 
ment of success was past, it became clear that the 
Sicilians were as widely at variance with the newly- 
formed Government at ITaples as with that which they 
had overthrown. 

‘The insurrection of Palermo gave a new stimulus 
and imparted more of revolutionary colour to the popular 
movement throughout Italy. Constitutions were granted 
in Piedmont and Tuscany. In the Austrian provinces 
national exasperation against the rule of the foreigner 
grow daily more menacing, Eadetzky, the 
Austrian Commander-in-chief, had long 
foreseen the impending struggle, and had endeavoured, 
but not with complete success, to impress his own views 
upon the imperial Government, Verona had been made 
the centre of a great system of fortifications, and the 
strength of the array under Eadetzky’s command had 
been considerably increased, hut it was not until the 
eleventh hour that Mettcmich abandoned the hope of 
tiding over difficulties hy his old system of police and 
spies, and permitted the establishment of undisguised 
military rule. In order to injure the finances of Austria, a 
general resolution had been made by the patriotic societies 
of Upper Italy to abstain from the use of tobacco, from 
■wMoh the Government a large part of its revenue. 
On the first Sunday in 1848 Austrian officers, smoking 
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in the streets of Milan, were attacked hy the people. 
The troops were called to arms : a conflict took place, 
and enough blood was shed to give to the tumult the 
impQrtance of an actual revolt. In Padua and else- 
where similar outbreaks followed. Eadetzky issued a 
general order to his troops, declaring that the Emperor 
was determined to defend his Italian dominion whether 
against an external or domestic foe. Martial law was 
proclaimed j and for a moment, although Piedmont 
gave signs of throwing itself into the Italian movement, 
the awe of Austria’s military power hushed the rising 
tempest. A few weeks more revealed to an astonished 
world the secret that the Austrian State, so great and so 
formidable in the eyes of friend and foe, wsis itself on 
the verge of dissolution. 

It was to the absence of all stirring public life, not 
to any real assimilative power or any high intelligence 
in administration, that the House of Hapsburg owed, 
during the eighteenth century, the continued union of 
that motley of nations or races which sue- 
oessive conquests, marriages, and treaties 
had brought* under its dominion. The violence of the 
attack made by the Emperor Joseph upon all provincial 
rights first re-awakened the slumbering spirit of Hun- 
gary; but the national movement of that time, which 
excited such strong hopes and alarms, had been suc- 
ceeded by a long period of stagnation, and during the 
Napoleonic wars the repression of everything that 
appealed to any distinctively national spirit had become 
more avowedly than before the settled principle of the 
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Austrian Court. In 1812 the Hungarian Diet had 
resisted the financial measures of the Government. 
The consequence was that, in spite of the Attain & 
law requiring its convocation every three 
years, the Diet was not again summoned till 1825. 
During the intermediate period, the Emperor raised 
taxes and levies by edict alone. Deprived of its consti- 
tutional representation, the Hungarian nobility pursued 
its opposition to the encroachments of the Crown in the 
Sessions of each county. At these assemblies, to which 
there existed no parallel in the western and more 
advanced States of the Continent, each resident land- 
owner who belonged to the very numerous caste of the 
noblesse was entitled to speak and to vote. Eetaining, 
in addition to the right of free discussion and petition, 
the appointment of local officials, as well as a consider- 
able share in the actual administration, the Hungarian 
county-assemblies, handing down a spirit of rough 
independence from an immemorial past, were probably 
tho hardiest relic of self-government existing in any of 
the great monarchical States of Europe. Ignorant, often 
uncouth in their habits, oppressive to their peasantry, 
and dominated by the spirit of race and caste, the mass 
of the Magyar nobility had indeed proved as impervious 
to the humanising influences of the eighteenth century as 
they had to the solicitations of despotism. The Magnates, 
or highest order of noblesse, who formed a separate 
clmmber in the Diet, had been to some extent dena- 
tionalised ; .they were at once more European in their 
culture, and more submissive to the Austrian Court. 
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In "banisliing political discussion from the Diet to the 
County Sessions, the Emperor’s Q-ovemmont had inten- 
sified the provincial spirit which it sought to extinguish. 
Too numerous to be won over hy personal inducements, 
and remote from the imperial agencies which had worked 
so effectively through the Chamber of Magnates, the 
lesser nobility of Hungary during these- years of abso- 
lutism carried the habit of political discussion to their 
homes, and learnt to baffle the imperial Q-ovemment hy 
withholding all help and all information from its sub- 
ordinate agents. Each couniy-assembly, became a little 
Parliament, and a centre of resistance to the usurpation 
of the Crown. The stimulus given to the national 
spirit hy this struggle against unconstitutional rule was 
seen not less in the vigorous attacks made upon the 
Q-ovemment on the re-assemhling of the Diet in 1825, 
than in the demand that Magyar, and not l^atin as here- 
tofore, should be the language used in recording the 
proceedings of the Diet, and in which communications 
should pass between the Upper and the Lower House. 

There lay in this demand for the recognition of 
the national language the germ of a conflict of 
race against race which was least of all suspected hy 
u^and whom the demand was made. 

Hungary, as a political unity, comprised, 
besides the Slavic kingdom of Croatia, wide reg-! m 
in which the inhabitants were of Slavic or lloumanian 
race, -and where the Magyar was known only os a feudal 
lord. The district in which the population at laxge 
belonged to the Magyar stock did not exceed one-lr^ 
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of the kingdom. Tor the other races of Hungary, who 
were probably twice as numerous as themselves, the 
Magyars entertained the utmost contempt, attributing to 
them the moral qualities of the savage, and denying to 
them the possession of any nationality whatever. In a 
country combining so many elements ill-blended with 
one another, and all alike subject to a German Court at 
Vienna, Latin, as the language of the Church and for- 
merly the language of international commimication, had 
served wel.1 as a neutral means of expression in public 
afiairs. There might be Croatian deputies in the Diet 
who could not speak Magyar; the Magyars could not 
understand Croatian ; both could understand and could 
without much effort express themselves in the species of 
Latin which passed muster at Presburg and at Vienna. 
Yet no freedom of handling could convert a dead language 
into a living one ; and when the love of country and of 
ancient right became once more among the Magyars an 
inspiring passion, it naturally sought a nobler and more 
spontaneous utterance than dog-latin. Though no law 
was passed upon the subject in the Parliament in which 
it was first mooted, speakers in the Diet of 1832 
used their mother-tongue; and when the Viennese 
Gov^ment forbade the publication of the debates, 
reports were droulatod in manuscript through the country 
by Kossuth, a young deputy, who after the dissolution 
of tlie Diet in 1880 paid for his defiance of the Emperor 
by three years' imprisonment. 

Hungary, now seemed to be entering upon an epoch 
of varied and rapid national development. The barriers 
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wticli separated it from the Western world were disap- 
pearing. The literature, the ideas, the inventions of 
niter Wostem Europe ’ Were penetrating its ar- 
chaic society, and transforming a movement 
which in its origin had been conservative and aristo- 
cratic into one of far-reaching progress and reform. 
Alone among the opponents of absolute power on the 
Continent, the Magyars had based their resistance on 
positive constitutional right, on prescription, and the 
settled usage of the past ; and throughout the conflict 
with the Crown between 1812 and 1825 legal right 
was on the side not of the Emperor but of those whom 
he attempted to coerce. With excellent judgment the 
Hungarian leaders had during these years abstained from 
raising any demand for reforms, appreciating the advan- 
tage of a purely defensive position in a combat with a 
Court pledged in the eyes of all Europe, as Austria was, to 
the defence of legitimate rights. This policy had gained 
its end j the Emperor, after thirteen years of conflict, had 
been forced to re-convoke the Diet, and to abandon the 
hope of effecting a work in which his uncle, Joseph II., 
had failed. But, the constitution once saved, that 
narrow and exclusive body of rights for which the 
nobility had contended no longer satisfied the needs or 
the conscience of the time.* Opinion was moving fast; 

• Dewa to 1827 not only waa all land iuhoritod by noMoa froo from 
taxation, but any taxable land puroliRsod by a noble thorouiHiu beeaino tax- 
free. The attempt of tlm Governmout to aWish this latter injnstieo 
evoked a storm of angor in tho Diet of 1826, and still more in the county 
assemblies, some of tho latter even resolving that suoh law. if nassed bv 
the Diet, would be null aud void. 
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tlie claims of the towns and of the rural population were 
making themselves felt ; the agitation that followed the 
overthrow of the Bourbons in 1830 reached Hungary 
too, not so much through Prench influence as through 
the Polish war of independence, in which the Magyars 
saw a struggle not unlike their own, enlisting their 
warmest sympathies for the Polish armies so long as 
they kept the field, and for the exiles who came among 
them when the conflict was over. By the side of the 
old defenders of class-privilege there arose men imbued 
with the spirit of modem Liberalism, The laws govern- 
ing the relation of the peasant to his lord, which 
remained nearly as they had been left by Maria Theresa, 
were dealt with by the Diet of 1832 in 
so liberal a spirit that the Austrian G-o- 
vomment, formerly far in advance of Hungarian 
opinion on this subject, refused its assent to many 
of the measures passed. Great schemes of social 
and material improvement also aroused the public 
hoj)es in these years. The better minds became con- 
scious of the real aspect of Hungarian life in com- 
parison with that of civilised Europe — of its poveriy, 
its inertia, its boorishness. Extraordinary energy was 
thrown, into the work of advance by Count 
Szdehenyi, a nobleman whose imagination 
liad been fired by the contrast which the busy industry 
of Great Britain and the practical interests of its higher 
classes presented to the torpor of his own country. It 
is to him that Hungary owSs the bridge uniting its 
double capital at Pcsth, and that Europe owes the 
8 0 
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unimpeded navigation of the Danube, whioh he first 
rendered possible by the destruction of the rocks known 
as the Iron Gates at Orsova. Sanguine, lavishly gener- 
ous, an ardent patriot, Sz^cbenyi endeavoured to arouse 
men of his own rank, the great and the powerful in Hun- 
gary, to the sense of what was due from them to their 
country as leaders in its industrial development. He 
was no revolutionist, nor was he an enemy to Austria. 
A peaceful political future would best have accorded 
with his own designs for raising Hungary to its due 
place among nations. 

That the Hungarian movement of this time was 
converted fixim one of fruitful progress into an em- 
bittered political conflict ending in civil war was due, 
among other causes, to the action of the Austrian 
Cabinet itself. Wherever constitutional right existed, 
there Austria saw a natural enemy. The province of 

Transylvania, containing a mixed population 

Traasylvania. ° ^ ^ , 

of Magyars, Germans, and Eoumanians, 
had, like Hungary, a Diet of its own, which Diet ought 
to have been summoned every year. It was, however, 
not once assembled between 1811 and 1834. In the 
agitation at length provoked in Transylvania by this 
disregard of constitutional right, the Magyar element 
naturally took the lead, and so gained complete as- 
cendancy in the province. When the Diet met in 1834, 
its language and conduct wore defiant in the highest 
degree. It was speedily dissolved, and the scandal 
occasioned by its proceedings disturbed the last days of 
the Emperor Erancis, who died in 1835, leaving tlie 
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throne to his son Ferdinand, an invalid, incapable of any 
serious exertion. It soon appeared that nothing was 
changed in the principles of the Imperial Q-ovemment, 
and that whatever hopes had been formed of the estab- 
lishment of a freer system under the new reign were 
delusive. The leader of the Transylvanian Opposition 
was Count Wessel^nyi, himself a Magnate in Hungary, 
who, after the dissolution of the Diet, betook himself to 
the Sessions of the Hungarian counties, and there de- 
livered s])eeches against the Court which led to his 
being arrested and brought to trial for high treason. 
BDb cause was taken up by the Hungarian Diet, as one 
in which the rights of the local assemblies were in- 
volved. The plea of privilege was, however, urged in 
vain, and the sentence of exile which was passed upon 
Count Wessel&iyi became a new source of contention 
between the Crown and the Magyar Estates.* 

The enmity of Government was now a sufficient 
passport to popular favour. On emerging from his prison 
under a general amnesty in 1840, Ko.ssuth 
undertook the direction of a Magyar journal 
at Posth, which at once gained an immense influence 
throughout the country. The spokesman of a new gene- 
ration, Kossuth represented an entirely different order of 
ideas from those of the orthodox defenders of the Hun- 
garian Constitution. They had been conservative and 
aristocratic; he. was revolutionary: their weapons had 

* Borrdth, I’QafnudKwaag^ Jalite, i. 406. Spiingor, i 466. Genutdo, 
Esprit Fublie, 178. Kossn^, Geiasminelts Werke, i. Bosehveidsa 
and Kla^en der SlsTen in 89. 

,3 0 2 
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been drawn from tlie storehouse of Hungarian positive 
law ; his inspiration was from the Liberalism of western 
Europe. Thus within the national party itself there 
grew up sections in more or less pronounced antagonism 
to one another, though all were united by a passionate 
devotion to Hungary and by an unbounded faith in its 
future. Sz^chenyi, and those who with him subor- 
dinated political to material ends, regarded Hossuth as 
a dangerous theorist. Between the miore impetuous, and 
the more cautious reformers stood the recognised Parlia- 
mentary leaders of the Liberals, among whom De&k had 
already given proof of political capacity of no common 
order. In Kossuth’s journal the national problems of 
the time were discussed both by his opponents and by his 
friends. Publicity gave greater range as weE as greater 
animation to the conflict of ideas ; and the rapid de- 
velopment of opinion during these years was seen in the 
large and ambitious measures which occupied the Diet 

of 1843. Electoral and municipal reform, 

The Diet of 1848. ^ 

the creation of a code of criminal law, the 
introduction of trial by jury, the abolition of the im- 
munity of the nobles from taxation; all those, and 
simEar legislative projects, displayed at once the energy 
of the time and the influence of western Europe in 
transforming the political conceptions of the Hungarian 
nation. Hitherto the forty-three Free Cities had pos- 
sessed but a single vote in the Diet, as against the sixty- 
three votes possessed by the Counties. It was now 
generally admitted that this anomaly could not con- 
tinue; but inasmuch as civic rights were themselves 
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monopolised by small privileged orders among tbe towns- ' 
men, tbe problem o£ constitutional reform carried witb 
it that of a reform of tbe municipalities. Hungary in 
short was now face to face with the task of converting 
its ancient system of the representation of the privileged 
orders into the modem system of a representation of the 
nation at large. Arduous at every epoch and in every 
country, this work was one of almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in Hungary, through the close connection with 
the absolute monarchy of Austria ; through the existence 
of a body of poor noblesse, numbered at two hundred 
thousand, who, though strong in patriotic sentiment, 
bitterly resented any attack upon their own freedom 
from taxation ; and above all through the variety of races 
in Hungary, and the attitude assumed by the Magyars, 
as the dominant nationality, towards the Slavs around 
them. In proportion as the energy of the Magyars and 
their confidence in the victory .of the national cause 
mounted high, so rose their disdain of all claims beside 
their own within the Hungarian kingdom. It was 
resolved by the Lower Chamber of the Diet of 1843 th£),t 
no language but Magyar should be permitted in debate, 
and that at the end of ten years every person not 
capable of speaking the Magyar language should be 
excluded from all public, employment. The Magnates 
softened the latter provision by excepting from it the 
holders of merely local offices in Slavic districts ; against 
the prohibition of Latin in the Diet the Oroatians 
appealed to the Dmperor. A rescript arrived from 
Vienna placmg a veto upon the resolution. So violent 
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was the storm excited in the Diet itself by this rescript, 
and so threatening the language of the national leaders 
outside, that the Cabinet, after a short interval, revoked 
its decision, and accepted a compromise which, while 
establishing Magyar as the official language of the 
kingdom, and requiring that it should be taught even 
in Croatian schools, permitted the use of Datin in the 
Diet for the next six years. In the meantime the 
Diet had shouted down every speaker who began 
with the usual Latin formula, and fighting had taken 
place in Agram, the Croatian capital, between the 
national and the Magyar factions. 

It was in vain that the effort was made at Presburg 
to resist all claims but those of one race. The same 
quickening breath which had stirred the Magyar nation 
to new life had also passed over the branches of tho 
Slavic family within the Austrian dominions far and near. 

In Bohemia a revival of iuterest in the Czech 
language and literature, which began about 
1820 , had in the following decade gained 
a distinctly political character. Societies originally or 
professedly founded for literary objects had become the 
centres of a popular movement directed towards the 
emancipation of the Czech elements in Bohemia from 
German ascendancy, and the restoration of something of 
a national character to the institutions of the kingdom. 
Among the southern Slavs, with whom Hungary was 
more directly concerned, the national movement first 
became visible rather later. Its earliest manifestations 
took, just as in Bohemia, a literary or linguistic form. 
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Projects for the formation of a common language which, 
under the name of Illyrian, should draw together all the 
Slavic populations between the Adriatic and the Black 
Sea, occupied for a while the fancy of the learned ; hut 
the more ambitious part of this design, which had given 
some umbrage to the Turkish Government, was aban- 
doned in obedience to instructions from Vienna; and 
the movement first gained political importance when 
its scope was limited to the Croatian and Slavonic 
districts of Hungary, and it was endowed with the 
distinct task of resisting the imposition of Magyar as 
an official language. In addition to their representation 
in the Diet of the Kingdom at Presburg, the Croatian 
landowners had their own Provincial Diet at Agram. 
In this they possessed not only a common centre of 
action, but an organ of communication with the Im- 
perial Government at Vienna, which rendered them 
some support in their resistance to Magyar pretensions. 
Later events gave currency to the belief that a conflict 
of races in Hungary was deliberately stimulated by the 
Austrian Court in its own interest. But the whole 
temper and principle of Mettomich’s rule was opposed 
to the development of national spirit, whether in 
oap race or another; and the patronise which the 
Croats appeared at this time to receive at Vienna veas 
probably no more than an instinctive of conservat- 
ism, intended to maintain the balance of interests, and 
to reduce within the narrowest possible limits such 
changes as might prove inevitable. 

Of all the important measures of reform which were 
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broTiglit before tbe Hungarian Diet of 1843, one alone 
bad become law. The rest were either rejected by the 
Chamber of Magnates after passing the Lower House, 
or were thrown out in the Lower House in spite of the 
approval of the majority, in consequence of 
peremptory instructions sent to Presburg 
by the county-assemblies. The representative of a 
Hungarian constituency was not free to vote at his 
discretion ; he was the delegate of the body of nobles 
which sent him, and was legally bound to give his vote 
in accordance with the instructions which he might 
from time to time receive. However zealous the Legis- 
lature itself, it was therefore liable to be paralysed by 
external pressure as soon as any question was raised 
which touched the privileges of the noble caste. This 
was especially the case with all projects involving the 
expenditure of public revenue. UntU the nobles bore 
their share of taxation it was impossible that Ilungaiy 
should emerge from a condition of beggarly need j yet, 
be the inclination of the Diet what it might, it was 
controlled by bodies of stubborn squires or yeomen in 
each county, who fully understood their own power, 
and stoutly forbade the passing of any measure which 
imposed a share of the pubHo burdens upon themselves. 
The impossibility of carrying out reforms under existing 
conditions had been demonstrated by the failures of 
1848. La order to overcome the obstruction as well of 
the Magnates as of the county-assemblies, it was neces- 
sary that an appeal should be made to the country at 
large, and that a force of public sentiment should bo 
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aroused wliich should both, overmaster the existing 
array of special interests, and give birth to legislation 
merging them for the future in a comprehensive system 
of really national institutions. To this task the Liberal 
Opposition addressed itself ; and although large differ- 
ences existed within the party, and the action of Kos- 
suth, who now exchanged the career of the journalist 
for that of the orator, was little fettered by the opinions 
of his colleagues, the general result did not disappoint 
the hopes that had been formed. Political associations 
and clubs took vigorous root in the country. The magic 
of Kossuth’s oratory left every hearer a more patriotic, 
if not a wiser man ; and an awakening passion for the 
public good seemed for a while to throw aU private 
interests into the shade. 

It now became plain to all but the blindest that 
great changes were inevitable ; and at the instance of 
the more intelligent among the Conservative party in 
Hungary the Imperial Government resolved to enter 
the lists with a policy of reform, and, if pos- 
sible, to wrest the helm from the men who 
were becoming masters of the nation. In 
order to secure a majority in the Diet, it was deemed 
requisite by the Government first to gain a predominant 
influence in the county-assemblies. As a preliminary 
step, most of the Lieutenants of countless, to whose high 
dignity no practical functions attached, were removed 
from their posts, and superseded by paid administrators, 
appointed from TiOTna. Count Apponyi, one of the 
most vigorous of the conservative and aristocratic 
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reformers, was placed at the head of the Ministry. In 
due time the proposals of the Government were made 
public. They comprised the taxation of the nobles, a 
reform of the municipalities, modifications in the land- 
system, and a variety of economic measures intended 
directly to promote the material development of the 
country. The latter were framed to some extent on the 
lines laid down by Szdchenyi, who now, in bitter antagon- 
ism to Kossuth, accepted office under the Government, 
and gave to it the prestige of his great name. It remained 
for the Opposition to place their own counter-proposals 
before the country. Differences within the party were 
smoothed over, and a manifesto, drawn up by Dedk, 
gave statesmanlike expression to the aim.s of the national 
uogHunmoof leaders. Embracing every reform included 

th®! Opposition. • ■ 'i • ^ *' 

in the policy of the Government, it added 
to them others which the Government had not ventured 
to face, and gave to the whole the character of a vindi- 
cation of its own rights by the nation, in contrast to a 
scheme of administrative reform worked out by the 
officers of the Crown. Thus while it enforced the taxa- 
tion of the nobles, it claimed for the Diet the right of 
control over every branch of the national expenditure. 
It demanded increased liberty for the Press, and an un- 
fettered right of political association ; and finally, while 
doing homage to the unity of the Crown, it required that 
the Government of Hungary should be one in direct accord 
with the national representation in the Diet, and that 
the habitual effort of the Court of Vienna to place 
this kingdom on the same footing as the Empetor’fl 
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non-constitutional provinces should be abandoned. With 
the rival programmes of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion before it, the country proceeded to the elections of 
1847. Hopefulness and enthusiasm abounded on every 
side ; and at the close of the year the Diet assembled 
from which so great a work was expected, and which 
was destined within so short a time to witness, in 
storm and revolution, the passing away of the ancient 
order of Hungarian life. 

The directly constitutional problems with which the 
Diet of Presburg had to deal were peculiar to Hungary 
itself, and did not exist in the other parts of the 
Austrian Empire. There were, however, social problems 
which were not less urgently forcing themselves upon 
public attention alike in Hungary and in those pro- 
vinces which enjoyed no constitutional rights. The 
chief of these was the condition of the peasant-popula- 
tion. In the greater part of the Austrian dominions, 
though serfage had long been abolished, xuo Emai sy». 

. , ,»-n >13 IT • T temo£ Axistoia. 

society was stiU based upon the manonal 
system. The peasant held his land subject to the obli- 
gation of labouring on his lord’s domain for a certain 
number of days in the year, and of rendering him other 
customary services : the manor-court, though checked 
by the neighbourhood of crown-officers, retained its 
jurisdiction, and its agents frequently performed duties 
of police. Hence the proposed extinction of the so- 
called feudal tie, and Ifre conversion of the semi- 
dependent cultivator ih^ a fr^holder bound only to the 
payment of a fixed money-charge, or rendered free of all 
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oliligatioii by the surrender of a part of Ms holding, 
involved in many districts the institution of new public 
authorities and a general reorganisation of the minor 
local powers. IVom this task the Austrian Govern- 
ment had shrunk in mere lethargy, even when, as in 
1886, proposals for change had come from the land- 
owners themselves. The work begun by Maria Theresa 
and Joseph remained untouched, though thirty years 
of peace had given abundant opportunity for its com- 
pletion, and the legislation of Hardenberg in 1810 
afforded precedents covering at least part of the field. 

At length events occurred which roused the drowsi- 
est heads in Vienna from their slumbers. The ])arty of 
action among the Polish refugees at Paris had deter- 
mined to strike another blow for the independence of 
their country. Instead, however, of repeating the in- 
surrection of Warsaw, it was arranged that the revolt 
should commence in Prussian and Austrian Poland, and 
the beginning of the year 1846 was fixed for the up- 
rising. In Prussia the Government crushed the con- 
spirators before a blow could be struck. In Austria, 
though ample warning was given, the precautions taken 
were insufficient. General Collin occupied the Free 
City of Cracow, where the revolutionary committee had 
its headquarters; but the troops under his command 
were so weak that he was soon compelled to retreat, and 
to aWait the arrival of reinforcements. Meanwhile the 
landowners in the district of Tarnow in northern Galicia 
raised the standard of insurrection, and sought to 
arm the country. The Eutheiiian peasantry, however, 
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among whom they lived, owed all that was tolerable 
in their condition to the protection o£ the Austrian 
crown-officers, and detested the memory of 
an independent Poland. Instead of foEow- 
ing their lords into the field, they gave 
information of their movements, and asked instruc- 
tions from the nearest Austrian authorities. They 
were bidden to seize upon any persons who insti- 
gated them to rebellion, and to bring them into the 
towns. A war of the peasants against the nobles forth- 
with broke out. Murder, piUage, and incendiary fires 
brought both the Polish insurrection and its leaders to 
a miserable end. The Polish nobles, unwiUing to 
acknowledge the humiliating truth that their own 
peasants were their bitterest enemies, charged the 
Austrian Gf-overnmont with having set a price on their 
heads, and with having instigated the peasants to a 
communistic revolt. Mettemich, disgraced by the 
spectacle of a Jacquerie raging apparently under his 
own auspices, insisted, in a circular to the European 
Courts, that the .attack of the peasantry upon the nobles 
had been purely spontaneous, and occasioned by 
attempts to press certain villagers into the ranks of the 
rebeUion by brute force. But whatever may have been 
the measure of responsibility incurted by the agents of 
the Government, an agrarian revolution was un- 
doubtedly in full course in Galicia, and its effects were 
soon felt in th^ .rest of the Austrian monarchy. The 
Arcadian contentment of the rural population, which 
had been the boast, and in some degree the real strengtli, 
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of Austria, was at au end. Oonsdous that the problem 
which it had so long evaded must at length he faced, the 
Government of Vienna prepared to deal with the con- 
ditions of land-tenure hy legislation extending over the 
’Whole of the Empire. But the courage which was neces- 
sary for an adequate solution of the dificulty nowhere 
existed within the official world, and the Edict which 
conveyed the last words of the Imperial Government on 
this vital question contained nothing more than a series 
of provisions for facilitating voluntary settlements he- 
Bmaimict. ^=ween the peasants and their lords. In the 
quality of this enactment the Court of 
Vienna gave the measure of its own weakness. The 
opportunity of breaking with traditions of impotence 
had presented itself and had been lost. Revolution was 
at the gates ; and in the unsatisfied claim of the rural 
population the Government had handed over to its 
adversaries a weapon of the greatest power. 

In the purely German provinces of Austria there 
lingered whatever of the spirit of tranquillity was still 
to be found within the Empire. This, however, was 
not the case in the districts into which the 

Viama. jj^fl^gnce of the capital extended. Vienna 
had of late grown out of its old careless spirit. The 
home in past years of a population notoriously pleasure- 
loving, good-humoured, and indifferent to public affairs, 

• Das Polon-Attentat, 1846, p. 203. Yorhaitnisso in Galission, p. S7. 
Briofd fiiiios Polnisolioii Bdolitiiflaiiios, p. 81. Mottoniicht 196. 
Cracow, which had hmi made an indopondont Republic by the OongjJC«» 
of Vienna, was now aoanoxod by Austria with tlio ooiisont of Briuisia and 
ProBsia, and against the protests of England and Prauoe. 
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it had now taken something of a more serions character. 
The death of the Emperor Erancis, who to the last 
generation of Viennese had heen as fixed a part of the 
order of things as the river Danube, was not uncon- 
nected with this change in the public tone. So long as 
the old Emperor lived, all thought that was given to 
political affairs was energy thrown away. By his death 
not only had the State lost an ultimate controlling 
power, if dull, yet practised and tenacious, hut this loss 
was palpable to all the world. The void stood bare and 
unrelieved before the public eye. The notorious imbe- 
cility of the Emperor Ferdinand, the barren and anti- 
quated formalism of Mettemich and of that entire system 
which seemed to be incorporated in him, made G-ovem- 
ment an object of general satire, and in some quarters 
of rankling contempt. In proportion as the culture 
and intelligence of the capital exceeded that of other 
towns, so much the more galling was the pressure of 
that part of the general system of tutelage which was 
especially directed against the independence of the 
mind. The censorship was exercised with grotesque 
stupidity. It was still the aim of Government to isolate 
Austria from the ideas and the speculation of other lands, 
and to shape the intellectual world of the Emperor’s 
subjects into ths.t precise form which tradition prescribed 
as suitable for the members of a well-regala^ State. 
In poetry, the works of Dord Byron were excluded from 
circulation, where oustomrhouse, officers and market- 
inspectors chose to enforce the law; in history and 
political literature, the leading writers of modem times 
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lay under -tlie same ban. Native production was much 
more effectively controlled. Whoever wrote in a news- 
paper, or lectured at a University, or published a work 
of imagination, was expected to deliver himself of some- 
thing agreeable to the constituted authorities, or was 
reduced to silence. Far as Vienna fell short of Northern 
Germany in intellectual activity, the humiliation in- 
flicted on its best elements by this life-destroying 
surveiUanee was keenly felt and bitterly resented. 
More perhaps by its senile warfare against mental 
freedom than by any acts of direct political repression, 
the Government ranged against itself the almost 
unanimous opinion of the educated classes. Its hold on 
the affection of the capital was gone. Still quiescent, but 
ready to unite against the Government when opportunity 
should arrive, there stood, in addition to the unorganised 
mass of the middle ranks, certain political associations 
and students’ societies, a vigorous Jewish element, and 
the usual contingent furnished by poverty and discon- 
tent in every great city from among the labouring 
population. Military force sufficient to keep the capital 
in subjection was not wanting ; but the foresight and 
the vigour necessary to cope with the first onset of 
revolution were nowhere to be found among the holders 
of power. 

At Berlin the solid order of Prussian absolutism 
already shook to its foundation. With King Frederick 
William III., whose long reign ended in 
1840, there departed the half-filial, half- 
spiritless acquiescence of the nation in the denial of th^ 
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liberties wbicb had been, so solemnly promised to. it at 
the epoch of Napoleon’s fall. The new Sovereign, 
Trederiek William IV., ascended the throne 
amid high national hopes. The very con- 
trast which his warm, exuberant nature 
offered to the silent, reserved disposition of his father 
impressed the public for a while in his favour. In the 
more shining personal qualities he far excelled all his 
immediate kindred. His artistic and literary sympathies, 
his aptitude of mind and readiness of speech, appeared 
to mark the man of a new age, and encouraged the 
belief that, in spite of the mediaeval dreams and reac- 
tionary theories to which, as prince, he had surrendered 
himself, ho would, as King, appreciate the needs of the 
time, aud give to Prussia the free institutions which the 
nation demanded. The first acts of the new reign were 
generously conceived. Political offenders were freely 
pardoned. Mon who had suffered for their opinions 
were restored to their posts in the Universities and the 
public service, or selected for promotion. But when the 
King approached the constitutional question, his utter- 
ances were unsatisfactory. Tliough undoubtedly in 
favour of some reform, he gave no sanction to the idea 
of a really national representation, but seemed rather to 
seek occasions to condemn it. Other omens of ill im- 
port were not wanting. Allying his Government with 
a narrow school of theologians, the King offended 
men of independent mind, and transgressed against the 
best traditions of Prussian administration. The prestige 
of the new reign ms soon exhausted. Those who had 
3 p 
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believed Frederick William to be a man of genius now 
denounced bim as a vaporous, inflated dilettante; bis 
enthusiasm was seen to indicate nothing in particular •„ 
bis sonorous commonplaces fell flat on second deliveiy. 
ISTot only in bis own kingdom, but in the minor German 
States, which looked to Prussia as tbe future leader of 
a free Germany, the opinion rapidly gained ground 
that Frederick William IV. was to be numbered among 
the enemies rather than the friends of the good cause. 

In the Edicts by which the last King of Prussia 
had promised his people a Constitution, it had been 
laid down that the representative body was to spring 
from the Provincial Estates, and that it was to possess, 
in addition to its purely consultative functions in legis- 
lation, a real power of control over all State loans and 
over all proposed additions to taxation. The interde- 
pendence of the promised Parliament and tbe Provincial 
Estates had been seen at the time to endanger tbo 
success of He^rdenberg’s scheme; nevertheless, it was. 
this conception which King Frederick William IV. 
made the very centre of his Constitutional policy. A 
devotee to the distant past, he spoke of the Provincial 
TTnftcaDirt Estates, which in their present form had 

existed only since 1823, as if they wore a 

8y 1847. • « 

great national and historic institution which 
had come down unchanged through centuries. His 
first experiment was the summoning of a Committee 
from these bodies to consider certain financial projects 
with which the Government was occupied (1842). The 
labours of the Committee were insignificant, nor waa 
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its treatment at the hands of the Crown Ministers of 
a serious character, Frederick William, however, con- 
tinued to meditate over his plans, and appointed a Com- 
mission to examine the project drawn up at his desire 
by the Cabinet. The agitation in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Q-overnment became more and more pressing 
among the educated classes ; and at length, in spite of 
some opposition from his brother, the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Emperor of Q-ermany, the King determined 
to fulfil his father’s promise and to convoke a Q-eneral 
Assembly at JJerlin. On the 3rd of February, 1847, 
there appeared a Boyal Patent, which summoned all the 
Provincial Estates to the capital, to meet as a United 
Diet of the Kingdom. The Diet was to be divided 
into two Chambers, the Upper Chamber including the 
Boyal IVinces and highest nobles, the Lower the 
representatives of the knights, towns, and peasants. 
The right of legislation was not granted to the 
Diet ; it had, however, the right of presenting petitions 
on intonial affairs. State-loans and new taxes were 
not, in time of peace, to bo raised without its consent. 
No regular interval was fixed for the future meetings 
of the Diet, and its financial rights were moreover 
reduced by other provisions, wliioh enacted that a 
United Coram itteo from the ■ Provincial Estates 
to meet every four years for certain definite objects, 
and that a special Delegation was to sit each year for.the 
transaction of business relating to the National Debt.* 

• IKeden dm KcanigH IWedrioh WillMlm IT., p. 17. EanKo's V.'W. 
IT. In AUg. D 0 ut«clio Biog. Biedonuauu, JaAre, i- ISSt ' 
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The nature of the General Assembly convoked by 
this Edict, the functions conferred upon it, and the 
guarantees offered for Eepresentative Governmeut in the 
future, so little corresponded with the requirements of 
Eiig Fredatiok ^ho nation, that the question was at once 
tbs Diet. raised in Liberal circles whether the conces- 
cessions thus tendered by the King ought to he accepted 
or rejected. The doubt which existed as to the dis- 
position of the monarch himself was increased by the 
speech from the throne at the opening of the Diet 
(April 11). In a vigorous harangue extending over 
half an hour. King Frederick William, while ho said 
much that was appropriate to the occasion, denounced 
the spirit of revolution that was working in the l*ru8- 
fiian Press, warned the Deputies that they had been 
summoned not to advocate political theories, but to 
protect each the rights of his own order, and declared 
that no power on earth should induce him to change 
his natural relation to his people into a constitutional 
one, or to permit a written sheet of paper to intervene 
like a second Providence between Prussia and the Al- 
mighty. So vehement was the language of the King, 
and so uncompromising his tone, that the proposal 
was forthwith made at a private conference that the 
Deputies should quit Berlin in a body. This extreme 
course was not adopted ; it was determined instead to 
present an address to the King, laying before him in 
respectful language the 8horta)mings in the Patent of 
February 8rd. In the debate on this address began the 
Parliamentary history of Prussia. The Liberal majority 
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in the Lower Chamber, anxious to base their cause on 
some foundation of positive law, treated the Edicts of 
Erederick William III. defining the rights of the future 
Eepresentdtive Body as actual statutes of the realm, 
although the late King had never called a Representa- 
tive Body into existence. From this point of view 
the functions now given to Committees and Delegations 
were so much illegally withdrawn from the rights of 
the Diet. The Government, on the other hand, denied 
that the Diet possessed any rights or claims what- 
ever beyond those assigned to it by the Patent of 
February 3rd, to which it owed its origin. In receiving 
the address of the Chambers, the King, while expressing 
a desire to see the Constitution further developed, re- 
peated the principle already laid down by his Minis- 
ters, and refused to acknowledge any obligation outside 
those which ho had himself created. 

When, after a series of debates on the political ques- 
tions at issue, the actual business of the Session began, 
the relations between the Government and the Assembly 
grow worse rather than better. The principal measures 
submitted wore the grant of a State-guarantee to certain 
land-banks established for the purpose of 
extinguishing the rent-charges on peasants’ oJOwwa 
holdings, and the issue of a public loan for the construc- 
tion of railways by the State. Alleging that the former 
measure was not directly one of taxation, the Govern- 
ment, in laying' it before the Diet, declared that they 
asked only for an opinion, and denied that the Diet 
possessed any tight of decision. Thus challenged, as 
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it were, to make good its claims, the Diet not only de- 
clined to assent to this guarantee, but set its veto on 
the proposed railway-loan. Both projects were in 
themselves admitted to he to the advantage of the 
State; their rejection by the Diet was an emphatic 
vindication of constitutional rights which the Govern- 
ment seemed indisposed to acknowledge. Opposition 
■ grew more and more embittered ; and when, as a pre- 
liminary to the dissolution of the Diet, the King 
ordered its membera to proceed to the election of the 
Committees and Delegation named in the Edict of 
February 8rd, an important group declined to take part 
in the elections, or consented to do so only under reser- 
vations, on the ground that the Diet, and that alone, 
possessed the constitutional control over finance which 
the King was about to commit to other bodies. Indig- 
nant at this protest, the King absented himself from 
the ceremony which brought the Diet to a close (flune 
26th). Amid general irritation and resentment the 
Assembly broke up. Kothing had resulted from its 
convocation but a direct exhibition of the antagonism 
of purpose existing between the Sovereign and the 
national representatives. Moderate men were alienated 
by the doctrines promulgated from tlie Tlirono; and 
an experiment which, if more wisely conducted, might 
possibly at the eleventh hour have saved all Germany 
from revolution, left the Monarchy discredited and ex- 
posed to the attack of the most violent of its foes. 

The train was nowlaid throughout central Europe ; 
it needed but a flash from l*aris to kindle the fire far' 
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and wide. " That the Crown which Lonis Philippe owed 
to one popular outbreak might be wrested from him 
by another, had been a thought constantly 
present not only to the King himself but 
to foreign observers during the earlier years of his reign. 
The period of comparative peace by which the first 
Republican movements after 1830 had been succeeded, 
the busy working of the Parliamentary system, the keen 
and successful pursuit of wealth which seemed to have 
mastered all other impulses in France, had made these 
fears a thing of the past. The Orleanist Monarchy had 
taken its place among the accredited institutions of 
Europe ; its chief, aged, but vigorous in mind, looked 
forward to the future of his dynasty, and occupied him- 
self with plans for extending its influence or its sway 
beyond the limits of France itself. At on© time Louis. 
Philippe had hoped to connect his family by marriage 
with the Courts of Vienna or Berlin ; this project had 
not met with encouragement; so ihucli the more eagerly 
did the King watch for opportunities in another direc- 
tion, and devise plans for restoring the family-union 
between France and Spain which had been established 
by Louis XIV. and which had so largely influenced 
the history of Europe down to the overthrow of th^ 
Bourbon Monarchy. The Crown of Spain was now held 
by a young girl ; her sister was the next in succession ; 
to make the . House of Orleans as powerful at Madrid 
as it was at Paris seemed under these circumstances no 
impossible task 'to a King and a Minister who, in the 
interests of the dynasty, were prepared to make some 
sacrifice of honour and good faith. 
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While the Caxlist War was still continuing, Lord 
Palmerston had convinced himself that Louis Philippe 
intended to marry the young Queen Isabella, 

. if possible, to one of his sons. Some years 
later this project was unomcially mentioned 
by Q-uizot to the English statesman, who at once caused 
it to be understood that England would not permit the 
union. Abandoning this scheme, Louis Philippe then 
demanded, by a misconstruction of the Tmaty of 
Utrecht, that the Queen’s choice of a husband should 
be limited to the Bourbons of the Spanish or Nea- 
politan line. To this claim Lord Aberdeen, who had 
become Foreign Secretary in 1841, declined to give his 
assent; he stated, however, that no step would bo 
taken by England in antagonism to such marriage, if 
it should be deemed desirable at Madrid. Ijouis 
Philippe now suggested that his youngest son, the 
Duke of Monl^ensier, should wed the Infanta Fernanda, 
sister of the Queen of Spain. On the express under- 
standing that this marriage should not take place until 
the Queen should herself have been married and have 
had children, the English Oabinet assented to the pro- 
posal. That the marriages should not bo simultaneous 
was treated by both Governments as the very heart and 
substance of the arrangement, inasmuch its the failure 
of children by the Queen’s marriage would make her 
sister, or her sister’s heir, inheritor of the Throne. This 
was repeatedly acknowledged by Louis Philippe and 
his Minister, Guizot, in the course of communieaiions 
with the British Court which extended over some years. 
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Nevertheless, in 1846, the French Ambassador at 
Madrid, in conjunction with the Queen’s mother, Maria 
Christina, succeeded in carrying out a plan by which 
the conditions laid down at London and accepted at 
Paris were utterly frustrated. Of the Queen’s Spanish 
cousins, there was one, Don Francisco, who was known 
to be physically unfit for marriage. To this person it 
was determined by Maria Christina and the French 
Ambassador that the young Isabella should be united, 
her sister being simultaneously married to the Duke of 
Montponsier. So flagrantly wa.s this arrangement in 
contradiction to the promises made at the Tuileries, that» 
when intelligence o£ it arrived at Paris, Louis Philippe 
declared for a moment that the Ambassador must be 
disavowed and disgrjiced. Guizot, however, was of 
better heart than his master, and asked for delay. In 
the very crisis of the King’s perplexity the return of 
Lord Palmerston to office, and the mention by him of a 
Prince of Saxo-Coburg. as one of the candidates for the 
Spanish Queen’s hand, afforded Guizot a pretext for 
declaring that Great Britain had violated its engage- 
ments towards the House of Bourbon by promoting the 
candidature of a Coburg. In reality the British Go- 
vommout luid not only taken no part in assisting the 
candidature of the Coburg Prince, but had directly 
opposed it. This, however, was urged in vain at the 
Tuileries. 'Whatever may have been the original in- 
tentions of Louis Philippe orpf Guizot, the temptation, 
of securing the probable succession to the Spanish 
Crown was too strong to be resisted. Preliminaries: 
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were pushed forward with the utmost haste, and on the 
10th of October, 1846, the marriages of Queen Isabella 
land her sister, as arranged by the French Ambassador 
and the Queen-Mother, were simultaneously solemnised 
at Madrid.* 

Few intrigues have been more disgraceful than that 
•of the Spanish Marriages; none more futile. The 
course of history mocked its ulterior pur- 
poses ; its immediate results were wholly to 
the injury of the House of Orleans. The 
•cordial understanding between France and Great llritaiu, 
which had been revived after the differences of 1840, 
was now finally shattered. Louis Philippe stood con- 
victed before his people of sacrificing a valuable alliance 
to purely dynastic ends ; his Minister, the austere and 
sanctimonious Guizot, had to defend himself against 
•charges which would have covered with shame the most 
hardened man of the world. Thus stripped of its garb 
■of moral superioriiy, condemned as at once unscrupulous 
•and unpatriotic, the Orleanist Monarchy had to meet 
the storm of popular discontent which was gathering 
•over France as well as over neighbouring lands. For 
the lost friendship of England it was necessary to seek 
•a substitute in the support of some Continental Power. 
Throwing himself into the reactionary policy of the 
‘Court of Vienna, Guizot endeavoured to establish a dip- 
lOinatic concert from w;hich England should be excluded, 
as France had been in 1840. There wore circumstances 

• Gnizoi ■viiL 101. Palmoreion, iii. 194 Pari. Paiien, 1847. lHlar- 
tk’R Prince Ooneort, i. 841. 
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which gave some countenance to the design. The un- 
■compromisiug vigour with which Lord Palmerston 
supported the Liberal movement now becoming so 
formidable in Italy made every absolute Q-overnment in 
Europe his enemy; and had time been granted, the 
•despotic Courts would possibly have united with 
Prance in some more or less open combination against 
the English Minister. But the moments were now 
numbered; and ere the projected league could take 
substance, the whirlwind descended before which Louis 
Philippe and his Minister were the first to fall. 

A demand for the reform of the Preiich Parlia- 
mentary system had been made when Guisjot was 
•entering upon oflSico in the midst of the 
•Oriental crisis of 1840. It had then been rmitoemtoy 

Iteforao, 

silenood and repressed by all tlie meaiis at 
the disposal of the Executive; King Louis Philippe 
being convinced that with a more dcmocmtic Chamber 
the maintenance of his own policy of peace would be 
impossible. The demand was now raised again with 
far greater energy. Although the fraiiehiso had been 
lowered after the llovolution of July, it was stiU' so 
high that not one person in a hundred and fifty possessed 
ia vote, while the property-qualification which was im- 
posed upon the Deputies themselves excluded from 
the Chamber all but men of substantial wealth. More- 
•over there existed no law prohibiting the holders of 
administrative posts under the Government from sitting 
in the Assembly. The oonsequoneo was that more than 
•one-third of the Deputies were either officials who had 
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secured election, or representatives who since their 
election had accepted from Q-ovemment appointments 
of greater or less value. Though Parliamentary talent 
abounded, it was impossible that a Chamber so com- 
posed could be the representative of the nation at large. 
The narrowness of the franchise, the wealth of the 
Deputies themselves, made them, in all questions affect- 
ing the social condition of the people, a more club of 
capitalists; the influence which the Crown exercised 
through the bestowal of offices converted ‘those who 
ought to liave been its controllers into its dependents, 
the more so as its patronage was lavished on nominal 
opponents even more freely than on avowed fri(inds. 
Against King Louis Philippe the majority in tho 
Chamber had in fact ceased to possess a will of its own. 
It represented wealth; it represented to sottio extent 
the common sense of Prance ; but on all current matters 
of dispute it only represented the executive government 
in another form. So thoroughly had the nation lost all 
hope in the Assembly during the last years of Louis 
Philippe, that even the elections had ceased to excite 
interest. On the other hand, the belief in the general 
prevalence of corruption was every day receiving new 
warrant. A series of State-trials disclosed the grossest 
frauds in every branch of the administration, and proved 
that political influence was habitually used for purposes 
of pecunkry gain. Taxed with his tolcnmce of a system 
scarcely distinguishable from its abuses, the Minister 
could only turn to his own nominees in the Chamber 
and ask them whether they felt themselves corrupted ; 
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invited to consider some measure of Parliamentary 
reform, he scornfully asserted his policy of resistance. 
Thus, hopeless of obtaining satisfaction either from the 
■Government or from the Chamber itself, the leaders of 
the Opposition resolved in 1847 to appeal to the country 
at large ; and an agitation for Parliamentary reform, 
based on the methods employed by O’Connell in Ireland, 
soon spread through the principal towns of Prance. 

But there were other ideas and other forces active 
among the labouring population of Paris than those 
familiar to the politicians of the Assembly. 

* . Socialism. 

Theories of Socialism, the property of a few 
thinkers and readers during the earlier years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, had now sunk deep among the masses, 
and become, in a rough and easily apprehended form, 
the creed of the poor. Prom the time when Napo- 
leon’s fall had restored to Prance its faculty of thought, 
and, as it were, turned the soldier’s eyes again upon his 
home, those questionings as to the basis of the social 
union which had occupied men’s minds at an earlier 
epoch were once more felt and uttered. The problem 
was still what it had been in the eighteenth century ; 
the answer was that of a later age. Kings, priests, 
and nobles had been overthrown, but misery still 
covered the world. In the teaching of Saint-Simon, 
under the Bestoration, religious conception^ blended 
with a great industrial scheme; in the Utopia of 
Pourior, produced at the same fruitful period, whatever 
was valuable belon^d to its suggestions in co-operative 
production. But whether the doctrine propounded was 
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that of philosopher, or sage, or charlatan, in every case 
the same leading ideas were visible ; — ^the insufficiency 
of the individual in isolation, the industrial basis of 
all social life, the concern of the community, or of its 
supreme authority, in the organisation of labour. It was 
naturally in no remote or complex form that the idea 
of a new social order took possession of the mind of the 
workman in the faubourgs of Paris. He read in Louis 
Blanc, the latest and most intelligible of his teachers, 
of the right to labour, of the duty of the State to pro- 
vide work for its citizens. This was something actual 
and tangible. For this he was- ready upon occasion to 
take up arms ; not for the purpose of extending the 
franchise to another handful of the Bourgeoisie, or of 
shifting the profits of government from one set of 
place-hunters to another. In antagonism to the ruling 
Minister the Reformers in the, Chamber and the Social- 
ists in the streets might for a moment unite their 
forces: but their ends were irreconcilable, and the 
allies of to-day were necessarily the foes of to-morrow. 

At the close of the year 1847 the last Parliament of 
the Orleanist Monarchy assembled. The speech from 
the Throne, delivered by Louis Philippe 
Involution, himself, denounced in strong terms the 
agitation for Reform which had been carried 
on during the preceding months, though this agitation 
had, on the whole, been the work of the so-called 
Dj’nastic Opposition, which, while demanding electoral 
reform, was sincerely loyal to the Monarchy, The 
King’s words were a challenge ; and in the debate on 
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the Address, the challenge was taken up by all ranks of 
Monarchical Liberals as well as by the small Republican 
section in the Assembly. The Q-overnment, however, 
was stiH secure of its majority. Defeated in the votes, 
on the Address, the Opposition determined, by way of 
protest, to attend a banquet to be held in the Champs 
Elys^es on the 22nd of February by the Reform-party 
in Western Paris. It was at first desired that by some 
friendly arrangement with the Oovemment, which had 
declared the banquet illegal, the possibility of recourse 
to violence should be avoided. Misunderstandings, how- 
ever, arose, and the Government finally prohibited the 
banquet, and made preparations for meeting any dis- 
turbance with force of arms. The Deputies, anxious to 
employ none but legal means of resistance, now resolved 
not to attend the banquet; on the other hand, the 
Domocmtic and Socialist leaders welcomed a possible' 
opportunity for revolt. On the morning of the 22nd 
ma,ssoa of men poured westwards from the 

* !Peb. 22&d* 

workmen’s quarter. The city was, in confu- 
sion all day, and the erection of barricades began. Troopa 
wore posted in the streets ; no serious attack, however, 
was made by either side, and at nightfall quiet returned. 

’On the next morning the National Guard of Paris, 
was called to arms. Throughout the struggle between 
Louis Philippe and the populace of Paris in the earlier 
years of his reign, the National Guard, which was 
drawn principally from the trading classes, had fought 
steadily for the King. Now, however, it was at one 
with the Liberal Opposition in the Assembly, and 
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loudly demanded the dismissal of the Ministers. "While 
some of the battalions interposed between the regular 

3a> ssni populace and averted a con- 

flict, others proceeded to the Chamber with 
petitions for Beform. Obstinately as Louis Philippe had 
hitherto refused all concession, the announcement of the 
threatened defection of the National Guard at length 
convinced him that resistance was impossible. He 
accepted Guizot’s resignation, and the Chamber heai'd 
from the fallen Minister himself that he had ceased to 
hold office4 Although the King declined for a while to 
commit the formation of a Ministry to Thiers, the 
recognised chief of the Opposition, and endeavoured to 
place a politician more acceptable to himself in office, it 
was felt that with the fall of Guizot all real resistance 
to Reform was broken. Nothing more was asked by 
the Parliamentary Opposition or by the middle-class of 
Paris. The victory seemed to be won, the crisis at an 
end. In the western part of the capital congratula- 
tion and good-humour succeeded to the fear of conflict. 
The troops fraternised with the citizens and the 
National Guard ; and when darkness came on, the boule- 
vards were illuminated as if for a national festival. 

In the midst, however, of this rejoicing, and while 
the chiefs of the revolutionary societies, fearing that the 
opportunity had been lost for striking a blow at the 
Monarchy, exhorted the defenders of the barricada^ to 
maintain their positions, a band of workmen came into 
conflict, accidentally or of set purpose, with the troops 
in front of the Poreign Office. A volley was fired, 
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which, killed or wotinded eighty persons. Placing the 
dead bodies on a waggon, and carrying them by torch- 
light through the streets in the workmen’s quarter, 
the insurrectionary leaders called the people to arms. 
The tocsin sounded throughout the night ; on the next 
morning the populace marched against the 

. ° Feb. 24th. 

Tuileries. In consequence of the fall of 
the Ministry, and the supposed reconciliation of the 
TCing with the People, whatever military dispositions 
had been begun, had since been abandoned. At 
isolated ])oints the troops fought bravely; but there 
■was no systematic defence. Shattered by the strain 
of the previous days, and dismayed by the indif- 
ference of the National Q-uard when he rode out among 
tluun, the King, who at every epoch of his long life 
luul shown such conspicuous courage in the presence 
of danger, now lost all nerve and all faculty of action. 
He signed an act of abdication in favour of his grand- 
son, the Count of Paris, and fled. Behind him the 
victorious mob burst into the Tuileries and devastated 
it from collar to roof. The Legislative Chamber, where 
HU att(iUipt was made to proclaim the Count of Paris 
King, was in its t\irn invaded. In uproar and tumult 
a Provisional Government was installed jit the Hdtel 
do Villo j and ere tho day closed the nows went but to 
Europe that the House of Orleans had classed to reign, 
and that the Bepublio had been procUbimed. It was 
not over Prance alone, it over the Continent at 

tlrnt the tide of revolution was breaking. 
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ICusical and Dramatic Copyiisrlit, The Law oC By Edward Cutler. 

Thomas Eustacb Smith, and Frkobric E. Wbathbrly. 38. 6d. 

ICnsliL ntastrated History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 

Sir F. A. Gorb Ousblbv, Bart Illustrated. Two Vols. 3x8. 6d. 

Hapier, The life and Letters of the Bt. Hon. Sir Joseph, Bart, LL.D., D.O.L., 
B(LB.LA« By Albx. C. Ewald, F.S. A. JVm and Revised Edition^ 7s. 6 d. 
Kational Library, Gasse]l*8. In Volumes. Paper covets, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

(A Complete List of the f^olumss post /ive on ^plteatien,) 

Katnral Hlstozy, Cassell's Candse. E. Perceval Wright, M.A., M.D., 
F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ; also kept half-bound. 

Katoral History, Cassell's New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M. E , F. R.E , 
F.G.S. Complete in Six Vols. V^th about 3,000 Illustrations. Cloth, os. each. 
Nature's Wonder Workers. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Nelson, The Life oC By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3a 6d. 
New England Boyhood, A. By Edward £. Hale. 38. 6d. 

Nursing for the Home and mr the HoqpitBl, A Handbook o£ By Cathe- 
rine J. Wood. Cksap Rditiont xs. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Nursing of Sick Children, A Handbook for the. By Catherine f . Wood. as. 6d. 
O’DriscoU's Weird, and Other Stoxiea By A. Werner. Cloth, s'*. 

Odyssey, The Modem, By Wyndham F. Tufnell. Illustrated, ros. 6d, 
Ohio, The New. A Story of East and West By Edward Everf/it IIalk. ds, 
OldDorset. Chapters in the History of thcCounty. By H.J.MoULE,M.A. xos. 6d. 
Our Own Country. Six Vols. With x,aoo Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Out of the Jaws of Death. By Frank Barrett. CAeap Milion, One Vol, 6s. 
Painting, The English school o£ ByERNEsrCHESNEAU, Cheap 
Paris, Old and New. A Narrative of Its History, its People, and its !*luces. By 
H. SUTKBRLAND Eowards. Prafusfilv Illustrated. Vot. L, oh., or eiU ttdgvH, ton. 
Peoples of the World, Tha By Dr. Robert Brown. Complete in Six Vols. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Perfect Gentleman, The. By the Rev. A. Smytiik-Palmer, D.D. as. 6d, 
Photography for Amateurs. By T. C. Hkfworth. Enlarge attU A'mW 
Edition, Illustrated, xs. ; or cloth, xs. 6d. 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary ot By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Cheap Rdiihn, 
Enlarzedf doth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d« 

Physiology for Btodents, Elementary. By Alfred T. Scjiiofield, M,Do 
M.R.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and mimerous lUttstratbnH. vh. 6d, 
Picturesque America.. Complete in Four Vols,, with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 
Engravings. es, each. Vol. I. of the Popular 


Edition now ready^rice x8s, 
Picturesque Canada. Wit 


^ ^ ^ ^ithaboutdooOririnallllustmtlona TwoVoIa /:66s. thowst 

Picturesque^Burope. Complete In Five Vols. Each qontalnlng 13 ESmisitt! Stwl 


Plates, ftom OHgixuil Drawings, and nearly mo Orifdnal lUi 


/est half. 


mor<>cco,jj 3 xx^;mowcco^; 65 *»oi. Popular Edmett, In Five Vote. xgs.eadu 
Piclnresq^ M^tj^^ The. With a Stdes of Marnm^t lUttstmtions 
from OrigJxmJJJei^^IiadiM TwoVolst Ciolh, /eta. each. 

Hgeon ThewMtl^rjBy Lewis Wright. Xaustmted.^ $•. dd. 

Pigeons, mie BMk ot ByRopmFtMON. Mted by Lwia Weichit. With 
50 Coloured Plates and numeroua Wood Engvayiiiii. mi. s baU-moroeeo. £.% ee. 
PHy ^ of OMf^ 

Academy. IVantlated by T. P. O'CoXMfOa, M«P. Aatittat naner. d«ah ailt. 

Planet, Tie Sfewy of By tba Rav. Ptot Bonnkt' F.lt.a, lii. *Wtth 
CpI(wwd^g»Mid M.pi.pd»lMM wIltMeeMtaw. 

Heyttliw and Paxodlaa Short Stortoe, SkMohn Ao., hy Barry Pain, o, 
Poetry, nto jatw ^ Hemanta ot By E, d SntnitAN. «». 

Poete, to^’alOnli^ IMoe a. each Vi 4 

PoIytMOi^ Sw^ SAe. Pm^c^ lUiutiated Manual* ipwlaUypKmntd for 

f SfSg. gf g!?. aw B*. of a StuSSia. M 

Poirt^t OaU^, ^ QaUiwt SvUi /. (» IV„ «aeh oontalniMr s6 Cabtnat 
PhatDsmh, of Kmlant Mm and Wemm of th* day. With 
158. each. 

5 ™^tioal By Lewis Weight. ISusuuted. aa 6 tl 
Poultry, The Book o£ By Lewis Weight. Popular Edl^oa* lUttstmted xca 6 d» 
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Poultry, The Illustrated Booh ot By Lewis Weight. 
‘Voodl 


With Fifty J^'^xquisite 
Cloth, 31s 6d. 


Coloured PlateK, and numerous Wood EDgra\nngs. Hetnsed Edition, ' . 

Fiisou Princess, A. A Romance of Millbank Penitentiaiy. By Major Arthur 

Gkifkitks. 6s. 

Q’s Worlcs, Uniform Bdltiou ol 5s. each. 


Book. 
Pmtilions. 


^ Saw Three Ships,* 

aSTov”’*'- ^ — 


of Troy Town 
otlw Winter’s Tales. 

Penned and 
Complete in 


Queen Stonmer ; or. The Tourney ot the lily and the Rose. 

Portrayed by Wai,tsr Csanb. with 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen Vlctoxla, The Life and Times ol By Robert Wilson. 
s VoIm, With numerous Illustrations. 9s, eat^ 

Quiokenlng of Caliban, The. A Modem Story of Evolution. By J, Compton 
RiCKKTT. SH; 

Babblt-Xeeper, ^e Practical By Cuniculua Illustrated. 3a 6d. 

Baffles Haw, The l>oing8 ol By A. Conan Doyle. JVim Edition. 5s. 

Hallways^ British. Tlidr Passenger Services, Rolling Slock, Locomotives, 
Gradients, and Express Speeds, By J. Pbaksom Pattinson. With numerous 
Plates, zss. 6d. 

Railways, KatlonaL An Argument for State Purchase. By James Hole. 4s.net. 

Railways, Our. Their Development, Enterprise, Incident, and Romance. By 
John Psnulstow. Illu-^trated. s Volt^demy 8vo. 049. 

Railway Guides, Offldia Illustrated. With lllustratic 
M^, Ac. Paper covers, xa; doth, ns. 



dons on nearly eveiy page. 
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Railway library, Oassell'a Crown 8vo, boaxds, as. each. 

Sh/ssiakeir. By Ksthwtae P. 1 JTj 

Davl^odd. By David Maeture. 

OOMtaedoteJuak. By G. MaaviUe Fern, 
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Penman. By Jnllaa Haw- 
» ? w^ The Patal Letter. By 

mnery^ By Julian 


Robinson CfrUSOA Cassolis Nm JlHno-Ari EdiHots* With upwards of xoo 
Orhnna] lUtttttatlona vs. 6d. 

Romano? The World oC. lUustmted. One VoL, doth, 9s. 

Bonnar, Hsnxlette. The Painter of Oat life and Oat Character. By M. H. 
Hfiki.mann. Containing a Series of beaudfitl Phototype lUusttations. P^Mar 

AV///SIS, 4t*>, JSH. / 

Roplngi Of a Restlets Boy, Tha By Katharine E Foot. lUustrateKiU 5$. 
ftluiso%uMtfi Wax, OasseU's Hmtory ot With about 500 lUostradbus. 
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SliaKespeare, The Plays of. Edited by Prof. Henry Mori.ey. Complete in 
Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, sxs. ; haif*nioiocco, cloth sides, 4as, 

Shakspere, The intenLatioiiaL Edition de luxe. 

King Henrv VI II. By Sir J ambs Linton, P. R. I. {Price on appUeaiion, 

Othello. Illustrated by Frank Dicksbb, K.A. £$ xos. 

King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr Eduard GRltTZNKK, ^3 itts. 

As You Like It. Illustrated by the late Mons. Emii.k })ayaki>. jCs ios. 
Shahspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by K. J« 
Fornivall. Ediiion^ 38. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. ; nixhurgh, 7s. rttl. 

Shahsperey The BoyaL With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood Engravings, 
Three Vols. 15s. each. 

Sketches, The Art of Making and Using. From the Frcncli of O. FRAn>ONT. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations, as. |5d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways ; or, The Story of a Lost Art. By 

Commander the Hon. Henry N. Shore, KH. Illustrated. Cloth, 7». Ad. 

Snare of the Fowler, The. By Mrs. Alexander. Cheap Edition in one Voh , 6s. 
Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. vols. I* and II., xfs. each. 

Social welfare, Subjects of. By Lord Playfair, Ac. 7.S. 6d. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book oL L 'heap lidithn^ 3s. 6d. 
Squire, The. By Mrs. Parr. Cheap Edition in one VoL , 6h. 

Standlshs of High Acre, The. A Novel By Gilbert Sheldon. T'wo Vols. ats. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Sta well Ball, LL.D.» Ac. Illustmted. 6 k, 
Statesmen, Past and Future. 6s. 

Storehouse of General information, Cansell’s. Illustrated. In VoIk. 5a iMch. 
Story of Francis Oludde, The. A Novel By Stanley J, Wkyman. 6k, 
Successful Life, The. By An Elder Brother. 3s. 6(1 • 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawkll Ball, LL,l)„P,R.S., F.R.A.S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illuatrationii. rik. 

Sunshine Series, Cassell^. Monthly Vols. xs. each. 


The Temptation of Duloa Oavruthavs. By C. E. C. Whk^all 
L ady Lorrixner’a ohoxne and T ti e Story v f a (Clamour. By 


WomanUlte. By FLORENCE M. KlNO. 

On Ste9Xiger.Wlnffe. By Rnmi Lister. 


EDITH V, CUTHMI.L, 


Tet. By Fr ANCRs ii A^wiiLL t and That Little Woman. By I da I»nMr 
A Haa ofthe Nim of JohA By fluruncu M. king. 

Step^ Wray'e VTO 1 or,^o» all in vain By I.AUnRR r Shim.ds, 

Por Shdoa’i Sake. By Mary K. Shrphkui). 

ComradM Once and a Treaoheroua Calm. By TUOMAs KBVVVr ik t K, 

A St«p in the Davk. By Kate Eyrk. 


SyWl Rnox; or, Home i«aln. A Stoiy of To-day. By Kuwarh IL Hale, 

Author of East and West,’* Ac. Cheap Edition^ 

Tenting on the Plains. By K, a Custer. Illustrated, ss. 

Thackeray in America, With. By Eyre Crowe, A.K.A. Uluntr.uud. los. 6(t 
The «Beaxe Sauvage" Library. Cbth, as. each. 


' T.«. 

Vols. ^ 

pombey and Son, Two Vols; 
Night and ncorxiiug. 
S^xxilworth. 

The Xngol^by Logende. j 
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■ ‘ fficaasure IHai^ " Series, Tie. Cheap lUmiraieS KdiUon. Cloth, as. 6tL each. 
” Kldnappfid.” By IU,>UbRT STf'VhN<>oN. ^ 

Treiwuro Island. liy RoijHrt Louw Sievknson. 

Ballsatoa®. Hy Uo^r I.rifu» STP\'RN«fiN 

Trealaent, The Teai>Boo 3 c <tf, for 1894 A Critical Review for PractiUoaeis o! 

Medicinv and Su^ry. fenth Yaar of Issue, ys. 6d. 

Tiee pottos la Water Oplops. By W. H. J. Boor. With Eighteen 
Coloured Plates, and valuable instructions by the ArcUt. ss. 

Tree#, Pamillar. By G. S. BouLOSk, K.L.S,, F.G.S. Two Series. With 

Forty full-iM^e C^oiired Plates by W. H. J. Boot. las. rtd. each. 

“trnleode”: The UntYersal Tetographlo Phrase Booh. Pocket or Desk 

Rdition. as. fid. each. 

OhtteA Statei, Oauell’a Htetory of the. Edmund Ollibr. With 600 lUus- 

tmtions. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

BhivorBal Htetory, OaaseU^s mnatratwl. With nearly One Thousand 
iLLtTfTRATioNa. VoU I. Earivand Greek Hwtwy.-.Vol. 11. The Roman Period.- 
Vol, in. Ihe Middle Ages.— VoL IV. Modem History, oa each. 

Vaooiaatlott Vindicated. By John C. McVail, M.D., D.P.H. Camb. 5s. 
Venww Grave and Ctey. By ISixkn Thorhbyckoft Fowler. 3s- fid. 

Vloar of WaJojfield and other Worh^ by Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated. 

gs. fid. ; cbthf gilt edges, ga , 

Viilon Of Salnte, A. By I^kwis MoRkia Edition With ao FuH-pa^e 

1 llttstraticms. Crown 410, extra cloth, gilt edgea s la 
WaterwOolonr p«iintiiiff» A Ootuie CC With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
K. P. LnitcKi and full InttruetUms to the PupU. 5s. 

Wedlookg Xiawfol ; or, How ShiOl l Store of a L^al Marriag^e? By 

Two OAitKtKTiiiie. la ^ 

Wild Blid«» P fclttill a r . By W. SWAYSLAND. Four Seriea With 40 Colouied 
Plates in each. tsA fid each. 

muntwix^rMallliia. H/E. F.&A. Five Series. With 

' M Colonrcd Plates la cadi lei. fid* cash. 

WonatthoIiastSolOe a Ck»tilngf Romance. ByMeA. 5 WOBAkT. Illustrated xafid. 
Wood The XAhi of the Eev, J. a By his Son* the Rev. Theodore Wood. 

with Poru^t. Extra gown 8vo, cloth. CMsetO Ediihn, 3 $* dd. 

Wonc Tile inueemted journal for Mechanics. jVkw a^d Enlatgod SorUs. 

Vfda Ve and Vt«» 4Se cadi. 

trorld Of Wt aMHumatur* thA Wth 40Q niustraticne. Cloth, ts. fid. 
WCfMoiWtmdmKnjo. With 400 inuitmtiona TwoVoU ys. fid each. 
WmiSmj Tte By He Stevehooh and Lloyd Osbourne. lUosttated. fis. 
Tide floir Cassell's Christmas annual xs, 

Esro M Mevw^ a Komanoe of Ecsiaatorial Aldoa By Lawrence Fletcher. 

f£j^ j^^OAZW^o 

Thti fov* HnnAmy ukwi Geneml itt*wUn.yo Monthly, fid. 

CannelVs Fmnlly Monthly, yd. 

** idtUe FnlkH Mt 9 gai»in 0 * Monthly, fid. 

The Magazine of Art. With Three Plate<i. Monthly, la ^ 
Chnme* The lUttStrated Paper for Boys* Wcdcly, *d; Monthly* fid 
CamrlPe Haturdag vTournal. Weekly, idej MontUy^ fid;. 
H'ork^ lUttstratocl Journal for Medhaniai. Weekly. ld.;, M;ottthly> &L 
ComffBGardenmtt.r ‘ ■ ■ 
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mbits att!i IK^Ujiiuntsi tSEorks. 


Bible BiograpMes. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons f 
The Story of Uoses and Joshua. ^ 

“■ » Story < " 


itss saass 

The Story of JDa-vld. By the Rev. J. Wild. 


the Rev. GEORGE BaINTOH. 
TELFORD. 

GBDGB. 


The Story of Jesus. In Versa Ry J. R. MACDUFPi D.D. 

Bible* Cassell's XUnstrated Baaxilly. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 

edges, los. ; full morocco, ;^3 10s. ^ ^ a t?..*-***. & 

TMWa, ite, Uid the Holy Land, Hew light on. By E T. A. Evbtts, M.A. 

tSa’ “Edited by K H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illttstrations. 
Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. « t w. 

Bible Student In the British Museum, Tha By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 

M.A. Enitrely Nm* and Revised Edition^ is. 46. 

Blblewomen and Burses. Yearly Vol., 3s. 

Banyan's BUgrlm’s Progress (Cassell's Illustrated). 4to. Cheap Edition^ 38. 6d. 
Child's Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. itAik Thousand. 

Cheap Edtiion, 7s. 6d. Superior Editim, with 6 Coloured Plates, gilt edges, tea, 6<l. 
Child's Idle of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Voluma with about 
900 Orimnal Illustrations. Cheap Editiony cloth, 7** ^ with 6 Coloured Plates, 

cloth, iJlt edges, 10s. 6d. Demy 4*0, gilt edges, ais. 

“ Come, ye ChUdren." By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. Illustrated. s»* 

Conunontaiy, The Hew Teetwment, *bp BnglUh Beaderik ^Edited by **» 
Rt. Rct. G j. EtucOTT, DJ 5 ., Lord Kihep ot GloucMtw uid Biuiol. la Thw. 
Vols. ais. each. 

Commentary, The Old Testament, fbr English Eeadera, Edited ^ the Rl 
R ev, C J. Ellxcott, D.D., Lord Bi^op of Gloucester and Bristol. Complete in 
5 Vols. aia eadi. _ 

voi. V.-JeveiaUh to Mela e bi. 

Commentaxy, The Bew Testament Edited by Bithop Elucott. Handy 
» Volume Bdidon. Soltahte for School and General Use. 

St. Matthew. 3s. W. 

^ lots of the Apostles. 

saSd- j 

Commentaxy, The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellxcott, Handy Volume 
Edition. Suitable for School and General Vie. 

gsss&s^ I s?2ssaasd. l 

Wettonary of BbUgldn, The, An Encydopiedia of ChHstUm aod^ other 

Religious Doctrines. Denom^nadptts, Sects, Hmesl^sa Hl^, 

Biography, && Ac. By the ReiV. WtLLUM BmflKAM, B.D. Chidp EditiOth tos, 6d, 
Dord Bible. With 830 Illustrations by Gustave DORd* EdiijjoK, 

Two Vols., best morocco, gilt edges, £t$. RepH^BdiHon, With PnlliJege lUiw^ 
trations. In One Vol. ss** Also in leather binding. (Rriee on applteatioH,) 

Early Days of Chrlstlajilty, The. By the Ven. Arohdeaoon Fakkak, D.D.| F.RuB, 

Library Edition. Two Vols., m . s morocco, jfia sa 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Vol,, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 
7S. 6d. ; Per^an morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, xga 
Family Prayer-Book, Tha Edited by the Rev. Canon Gakbett, M.A, and 
the Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 4to, morocco, xSs. 

Gleanings after Harvest. Studies and Sketches. By the Rev, Joiih R» Verkon, 

M.A, Illustrated. 68. 

'* Graven in the Eodk or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible amfirmed by 
reference to the Assy^ and Egyptian Sculptures in die Biitlsh Museum and «{s^ 
where. By the Rev. Dr. Samuhl Kimns, F.R. AS., Ac. &c. lUustriiMid. les. 6d« 
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** Heart Chorda.^ A Senes of Works by Eminent Divines. -Bound in cloth, red 
4 dffef, xs. each. 

rCy Father. »y the KiKht Rev. Ashton Oxenden. 
late Bishop Of Moiitteal. 


SCy Soul. By the Rev. P. B. Power. M. A. 

My Gkrowih in Divine Idle. By the Rev. 


My w the kt Rev. W. B<q^i Carpenter, 

My Worl? for^Ghod. By the Right Rev. Bhhop 
CoCterUl. 

MyOl^eet in Xiife. By the Ven, Archdeacon , , 

1 i 

My SouDroea c. _ 

Jenkins, M.A. 

Hdps to BeilteC A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Tsign mouth SKOsae, M.A. Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, za each. 


Prebendary Reynolds, M..-, 

My HarMiter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker* 
stetb. 

My.Wi ^ with God. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Diviifo Idfh. By the Very 
'Strength. By the Rev. E. E. 


8i5*s?a- war 

MZRACi;.B8. »y tne aw. Browniov Mait- 
land, M.A. 

FXAV^. By the Rev. OC*. Veignazonth Shore, 


THB MORALXTV op the OLD TESTAMEIir. By 
theBev. XTewzaan Smyth, DJO. 

THE DzvzNnY OP OUE LORD. By the Lord 
3Biahop of Derxy. 


THE ATONHMRHT. By WiUUun Connor MSgea^ DJD.,Xiate Axdhblahop of Eorlc. 

Hid Treasure. Dy Richard Harris Hill. zs. 

Holy Laxtd and the BlUe, The. A Book of Scripture ZUustmtlons gathered 
In Ralestine. By the Rev. Cuhningmam Obikib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). >^th Map. 
Two Vola lUuth^aUd MeUiim, One Vol. azs. 
life Of Christ, The, By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.,Chaplain- 
in-Ordtnary to the Queen. 

Ropular Editiom, New and Reused Bdinon, extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt. ys. dd. 
Cheap Illusteatsd Edition. Large 410, doth, 7a 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, tee, 6d« 

X«tBHAMy BlDtriOH. TwoVola Goth, e4s. ; norooeo, 401, ^ 

Htarrlsd^o Blag, By William Lahdru, D.D, Bound in white 

leatherette. Hint and Choo se r S d i H oMu "W. ddt 

Htoarniiur «Ad Bt^snlng Ihr WorRhcmBOi and other Instttatloiui. 

8«Jk‘ted \rt Louisa Twinxko. as. 

Xoiis sad QooR^; or, the BOrmony of the Blhlo with Scienoe^ By 
the Rev, SaicUM F* 3 t AS. lUnstmted. Deiw 8yo, 8s. 5 d. 

Hy ooMfort in Somrvr, By Hvor Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., &q, is. 

Hew Z 4 ght m % Bible twttielEoXyZean^ By Basil T. A Eyrtts, M.A 
lUuMcyftted* GoSl fiA 

014 end ROW TeeHunents, Blsia Xutfoduotloiui to the Books of thn Con- 

tdnI»gCott6dhtttieMliyms«yEndai»tDlyi^ ]CaTwoVols*,3S.6d.eagi. 

BlldnHS« 3 dl»ottceW SS^pefes. Editedbr 

the SUv. C. J, Ellicott, D.D„ Lord Bishop of Oloaoetter and Bristol. 3A 6d. 

BSl 4 nlhlimiiea(»itothe^^ 304page8. Edited!^ 

iPyftvfgffliitifyHi The HXtticscy 01* By the JUfY, j. a vVYLIe, L-onuuning 

upwards Vfoo OrWual IlIu^atlpiMU^^Three Vole., aya Mdiiicn, ^ 

^QttiTer'* Yeax^ Vwunii^ Vte With about 600 Original lUustmtions and 
Coloured Frontispiece* 7S*6d* Also Monthly, dd, 
it, Oeorge for England; and other iSennons preached to Children. Piftk 
SdiiioH, By the Rev. T, Twokhouth Siioe% M.A., Canon of Worcester, 5*1 
ih Haul, The Z4ie and Work ot By the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, t)*D., 
F*K.S., Cliaplain«ln*Ordinary to the Queen, 

X.IMRAHY Edition. TwoVola, doth, 041. ; calf, 421. 

,a« 7*. 

C(«q)M bjr (h* tv tklMlNiKHK tHWMk MU.. Qum ot VcwMttt. 
Kim^g^n^iMM'of 1 b rttilpii wdWotlcof 

'Biy aifeKMw &o»mT Humtm; 

BBjf SMMBt qmicbmubi.' By Yen* 

aoA Cwiiott tor Aged. &y 

OMN Ellsetos^ M«A* »* ai 




Selections from Cassell t6 Company* s Puhlua*ious. 


Cttucationol l^Corka aitk ^tukcnts' ^tanuals. 


Agricullmral Text-Books, Cassell’s. (Tlie “ Downton " Serifs.) Fully Tllustratf-d. 
]^ite<ibyJoHN Wrightson, Professor of Agriculture, Soils and manures. Hy 
J. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C.. F.C.S. as. fid. Farm Crops. Uy Pro- 
fessor Wrightson, as. 6d. live StodL By Professor Wrighis«<n. a>. Cd. 

Alphabet, Cassell’s FictoriaL Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3s. od. 

Arithmetic Howard’s Art of Reckoninfif. By C. F. Howard. Paper, ts. » 
cloth, as. Enlarged Edition, 5s. 

Arlthmetic&, The Modem School By Georgs Ricks, B.Sc. Lon<l. With Tt>st 

Cards. (Eist on application,) 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6(1. 

Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as. ; or cloth, 3s. For 
THE Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of, as, 

British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools mid lu^ttitutcs. By 
G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S, Mounted vn cUtth, varnished, 
and with Rollers, ass. 

Chemistry, The Puhllc SchooL By J. H. Anderson, M.A. as. 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Dulce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited l»y John Farmer, 
Editor of “Gaudeamuh,” dec. Old Notation and Words^ S** N.H.—Tht Word*, of 
the Songs in ’’Bulce Domum” (with the Airs both in Tome Sol-Fa and Old Nutation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

English Literature, A First Sketch oi; from the Earliest Period to the Pru.scnt 
Time. By Prof. Hbkrv Morlbv. 7s. dd. 

EudUd, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. xa 

Endld, The First Four Books of Neio Edition, In iiaper, 6d. ; cloth, $d. 

French, Cassell’s Lessons in. New and Revised Edititm* Parts !. and IX„ each, 
as. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, zs. 6d. 

Frendh'EngUsh and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New and IMirjjed 
Edition, x,xso pages. 8vq, cloth, 38. 6<L 

French Reader, Cassell’s Fubllc Bchool. By Guixxaume S. Conrad, os. 6d, 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Sdentlftc Manuals. 


IV., V.. VI. vn, lyt 
mphy, M, Option. 
Part r. irMIt, (xi, i, w 


^^Books I^IL. III,^ M. e»U 

Qaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. I^ited by John Farmer, 5 a 
Words only, paper, dd. ; clom, pd. 

0 eoxnetry,FbnstSlemenl»ofE 3 Ep 6 ri^ By Paul Bert, niiistratetl. 
Qeometay, Praotioel Solid. By M^jor Ross, R.E. as. 

German Dictionary, Caasell’s New. German-Engllsh, English-German* CAtap 

Edition, 6d. j hmE-Foan, 4*. (kU 

German BMW, ByA,JXGST. lUnstratedL xa 

HandijjwtByie 0. Ricics, aSo. Two VoUa, with id Coloured 

Plates meudxVol 4 to, da etch. 

«Hand-and-Bye Tirainlag^ Cards for diaa Ifoiit. Ftva letiiln case. is. each. 


Hlstorioal Cartoons, OsuMveU'i Ck>liou^ Bise^ 
on canvas and varnished, with zoSeTs, 5S, eit4l« 


in. es.each. Mtmntcd 
ive pamphlet, idpp.t id*) 


SOstorloal Course for SOhools, OasOell’a Ihustmted throughout. I. -StoHee 
from English History, is. IL— Jfhe Simple Outline of E»«ii%h ilistwry, is, jd. 
IIL— The Class History of England, ss. dd 
ItaUan Lessons, with Exerdses, Cassell’s. In One Vol, 6d. 

Latin Dlotionary, CasseU’s New. (Utm-EngUsh and Engllnh-l^ttitt.) Redsad 
byJ.R. V.MARCHANT,M.A.,anij.F.CnARLEa,aA. ^.dd. 

Latin Primer, The New, By Prof. J* P, Postgate. oa 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Fos'mATE. xs. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. BAypiELD, M.A. aa dd. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. For the Uhe of Schools. By H. O. Arnold- Forster, 
M.P. IS. dd. special EditioH On green paper for those with weak oyedgHt, ea 




SJa/ioHs from Cassell <6 Companfs Publications, 


LesBons ta Onr Lavs ; or» Talks at Broadacre FanxL By H. F. Lester. B. A. 
Part I. : Tuk MAWEkS and CAttniKits-OuT of the Law. Pait 11 , : Law Courts 
and Local Ruls. «ic. xsl 6d. each. 


Uttle FoUcs’ History of England. By Isa Cr aig-Knox. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
BlaMng of tb.6 Home, Tlie. By Mrs. SamlUKL A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

SdarlborOTlgb Books ;---Aritametlo SxamplM. & Tveaoli Sxeroises. 3 $. fid. Prenoh 
Grammar, m. fid Gannatt Grammar, sa fid. 

BledhanlCB for Toimg Beginners, A First Book ot By the Rev. J. G, Easton, 
M.A. 4»- 

Meobanios and Machine Design, Ktunerlcal Examples in Practical By 
K, G. Blains, M.E. New Edition, B^evised and Sniavtsd, With 70 Illustrations. 
Cloth, as. f«l. 


Hatoxal History Oolonxed Wall Sheets, Cassell's Kev. Consisting of x8 
kubject<i. Si/e, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on roUtr» and varnished. 3s. each. 

Ol^eob Xisssons from Hatnra By Pnof. L» C Mt all, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illuiiitratfd. Nnu and BnUrffed BdtHom Two Vols. xs. 6d. each. 

Physiology tor SObools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 

lUuHiratcd. xs. ^cL Three l^rts, paper covers, sd. each; or doth limp, 6 d. each. 
Poetry Eeaders, CassMl’s Kev. Illustrated. 12 Books, xd. each. Cloth, xa 6d. 


PoiruXar Educator, Cassell's New. "With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates. New Type, Ac. Complete in Bight Vols., 51. each ; or Eight Vols. in 
Foujvimtf*moroeco, sea _ ^ 

Beader, OitisexL H. 0 . Arnold^Foestbr, M.P. Cloth, xs. 6d. ; also a 
hcottisH Koitton, Clothe la (WL ^ ^ 

Header, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Pbnnxs Hird. xa 6d. 

Headers, Cassell's cUum.*' (list on a/piicailon,) 

Headers, OsaseiPs Head ah Xa Illustrated, ^ist on application.) 

Headsani lior luttent Schools, Odotirud. Thtee Books. 4d. each. 

Headers, Tim Modern Cbogmp^ lUustrated throughout (ListonappUoation,) 
Headers. The Modern school tflaitrated. (Ust on appHooHon.) 


Heading luftd Spelling Hco^ ra 

Hound tdbye EknpM By 0 . % iPAglCJtK. With a Prefuoe the Rt Hon. the 
KarleTKoNebery, X.O. FwIUeshated x».6l 
School OertiHcatee^ QeeSeM ' i Ttm Cctoura, 0 ^X 41 ic., xd ; Five Colours, 


Secdpe»s% A Primer ot 0 ^ lA Kosoon Mcllins. lliustmted. 2s. 6d 
Shade tem Models, common Oldectd and ceets of ornament, How to. By 
W« £. Sfanknh. With ts PUtes by the Author. 3s. 

8halcspere*s Flays fbr School Vaa Illustrated. 9 Books. 6d each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual o£ By J. D. Morell, LL.D. is. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's Hew. An entirely Now Cydopoidia of Technioa) 
Etlucutiou, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. In VoU, 5»< each. 


Technical Manuals, Cassell'a illustrated throughout. x6 Vols., firom aa t04a 6cL 
{list fUt m apidktUien.) 

~ “ yMj al* ot Edited by Prof. Avkton, FfR.S., and kiceaed 

M»A Illusnated throughouL 

esTemSi tiMiea Syrw»f ( ©eiijigs^teT^^ SrT.'a-AeWa 

^gdwrora^.'ayw, 

o, aaIfold- 

1 rU» 



timrvf&puxjw. 






Sehetions from CasseU <6 Company's PubliccUions, 

%aahi fax %atmg 

** Uttle Folks” Half-Yearly VolTune. Containing 432 pages of Letterpress^ with 
Pictures on nearly every pa^, together with Two FuU-paj^e Plates printed in Colours 
and Four Tinted Plates. Coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with beaudful Pictures on nearly every page, and Coloured Frondspiece. 
Yearly Vol. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; doth, 3s. 6d. 

Beyond the Blue Hoontaiim. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 5s. 

The Peep of Bay. Cassell's Illustrated Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Ua^e Steele’s Blaxy. By E. A. Dillwyn. 2s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated 3s.. 6d. 

A Bundle of Talea By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, & Aunt Ethel. 3s. 6 d » 

Story Poems for Young and Old. By E. Davenport. 35. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 5a 

Bom a Sing. By Frances and Mary Arnold>Forster. Illustrated, xs. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. A Senes of easy 
and startling Conjuring Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3$. 6d. 

schoolroom and Home Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. With Illustra- 
tions by H. A. J. Miles. Cloth, as. 6d. 

Little Mother Bunch. 1^ Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. C*Ioth, 3s. 6d. 

Heroes of Eveiy-Bay Life. By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full-page 

Illustrations. 356 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, as, 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Corns wall-Jones. Illustrated 

throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. CJitap as. 6d. 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, xs. 6d. each. 

The Boy Hunters of Kentnoky, By 
Edwara S. El£^ 

Bed Veather: » Tale of 1^. Anexioan 
frontier. By Edward S. EUa 

Entfcer^ or.**lV8 a Long Lane that has 
no “ 


y; or, 

_nuseB shouldn’t - 
The Two HardLoasHes. 


who Ll’ve in Glass 
' tbro'W Stones.** 




Maanston’s i 
BTiwk’sIdMaf 
Major Monk's 

jnelalf or, ** AU Is not G^old 

Ursula's 


Sottoj or, "Look Bffbse 


BaWs idfftYiwk) or,"3!iro Fains, no Gatns.** 

wmjyng ^Siage. 

Pretty FInhfs Puxpose. 

'■Ghlden Mottoes” Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 
full><page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gUt, as. 

"Sm Desperandtun.** By the Rev. F. Lsugw ‘ 
bridge, M.A. 

"Bear and Forbear." By Sarah Pitt 
"Foremost If loan." By Hrim Atteridge, | 

’‘Gross and CrowA” Series, The, With Four lUustmtians in each Bo<rik, Crown 

Svo, 356 pages; as. tjdU cadh. 


"Honour is my GHildi 
(Mm, AdjwM^Agg,^ 


By Jsanlf Heriog 

UUMbi 

sn 


L*^S! 2 S‘Aar 


Through Trial , to GMumplu or, "OTte 
Bo^ Way.** By Madriine Bonavis Hunt. 

Zn Letters of Flaane 1 A Story of tihe 
WaUsuses. By C L. Matdsux 
Strga^ Suatte a A Story of the Jews: By 

Albums for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Sttinboldiyp^aadmustratedlfarouglimit | Flotnre Albaih of All 

•'Vaji1i,<U-« Mbs’* SwlM. CHec^BdiHen. IQattiMod: afc.(S(L«K^ 



Stheiions from CfisuU 4s Company* s Publications, 


Orowa 8 TO Library. Cheap Editions, 
Baxxxblw BotUid Xiondon. By C L. 
Matteux. lUustrated. 

Aroond MBd About Old.BxiAlaxid. By C 
t Mitdaux. Ittustratad. 

Bawa aad daws. By one of the Authors of 
** Poems Written for a Cirild.'* lUuitrated. 

The TrjM 3XobinsOn qrosoos. Cloth irib. 
Potps AbroadJ^ PoIlDi arBona. 
trited throughout. 


JUaa 


By Dr. 


as. 6d. each. 

WIW AdTwttaes to -TOd Plaoes. 

Gordon Stablei* R.N. Illustrated. 

UCodern Bxplorevs. By Thomas Frost. Ulus* 
Nnu ami Cfn^er BdttWH, 

»«ly BxplOTers. By Thomas Frost 


With Original Illustrations. 


Tbree-iuid-Stagpeimy BooIcb for Tonag People. 

Cloth gilt} 3 $, 6dm each. 

t Bashfta Plfteooa. By U T. msaob. i Padt ox • Qobttog Bvea" with sim. sv 

TbaSqi^.Oomirad. A Stox^r fbv <Mx3s, I . .3iS«WS* - 

By Meggle Symington. 

* A Sweet Oixl Oeaduate. By L. 1*. Mesde. 
f Bouse at Xaoh Oow. SySsrah 




AOToans. 

GHrls. ByL.T.Meada 
Books marked thus f can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 55. 


fPpUsr. :^nL.T.Meada 
* By L.T.Meada 

Pox Poxtone ' 

BySaiahHtt 


Sown 


Books by Bdwwd S. BUis. lUustmted. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Phe ZAst Wav PxsdL 

"•iiSdisrfiSEr^^Ai*^ 

Pootpctoti to the Poxest. 

TTp tha Papsjos. 


Phe Btmtexs of 
The pfutu^ to the 




Xiost ^ 




fl&kpeany Stoxy Books* By wdl^known Writers. 



Oonsce 


All Illustrated. 

By Pbnit Cruise. 

Phe XdttOe Peaaesuaaeex. 
Phe Delft Jug. 


Otssett's PMxts Stoty Books* 


fiacit oontiiidng 60 pages, dd. 




XtMwM Booftai ior the LtttXs Ones. Containing interaMing Stories. All 
' Ifl t aft fi Sid* xa eadi} ot doth gttt^ ss. Od* 

‘ • “ * laadPtoT - - 



' Piuftr 



theix 


Onr Prett y Pets. 

Our Sehooldsjy Beuxs. 
Oseatuxes Pame. 

WUd 

Down the Gtaxden. 
- of .^d veg yes. 



All Illustrated, and containing Interestizig Stories. 



llilKtiiainiiuiar itomr BoolaL 

tWiakIft ^ 

9efras of a Den- 



laiftsv IMcxIia. 

IfMinPe 



iriith ^cuum 

'Mt«U OIM. «IBM. 



Selections from Cassell Company s Publications^ 


“little Folks" PaJiitiiig Boola. With Text, and Outline Illustrations for 

WaterwColour Pamting. ^ «iatftlo Polk«»* PtOTerb Psinttag 

Prmte aad BloMoais for ‘‘Little ^*0 | 5Sy, «. 

^ The “Little Jo Um” PlTMainet iag Book. 

Ubraxy of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, «• j5il 
4 I WoSnSSilBefiowJ Aeetnte. 

Wonder® of Bodily Strength end SkilL 


Wonu 

Wondi 


Xbe “WwW la Pictures- Series. 


The 

The 


(Indth). 

Xelee of the yaoifto. 


B iUMot.. of Populsx Voiniaes for ToUBg People. Illustrated, tts. 6d. 

nMffisMSss.f 

the Whanga Baua. Inauntiy and lienee. 

On Board the Esnuralda : et^ Bitbar Weec. 

SCartin Loigli’e Log, Three Homee, 


For Queen and KUasr* 
Working to Win. 

Toriie Ailoai and Brlfoada 
Ashore. 


Ptro-SldMla* Story BooSa. „;M1 lUustrate^ 

Storlee of the Tower. , ***• Oonrt, 

^vioL I ifi sWoSeoftheTlp- 

Madge ud% Vslends. I Two ffournenaylsTte. 

Bhlf-Orown Btozy BooIca 


... Common Thinga. 
mth Bole. 



Oassell’B notorial Borap Book. In Blx Bectiosuil Volumes, 
cloth had^ 31. 6d. per VoL 
^Book. ^ , 

ioiSo Book. 

Boolu fop tbp little Ones. Fully lUustmted 


Boor Stony. 

Tom BTeriot. 

Aunt Tohllha** Walts. 


(t^enmn Wanbrngamib 
lUlH'T Iskircb, 



_,we a IV* 

— «J! 5 S 5 ®«*' 

' fteWiit tlMiea sad 



VebiM WSopidtr 



' . The Bydrewi efle hi Jmd 


m 

• AhSS^hiWi ?f ^ ‘« f****r 



'Aikdseir A(M 


She Ajtmh 

oadSbcuSn MuM^leimMa. 
■T lLir-aaT iicEaagTOB^ 

iWWWIPal^i 

Thm O/ee 

■■'.* ttyw r- ■■, ' 


c^ssJsjx, * oojkTj^^ji/'y, Mw; iMSMiii. ^ma*; 




